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Tales of My Landlord ; Collected and Arranged by Jede- 
DiAH Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk of 
Gandercleugh. 4 vols. 12mo. price ^1 85. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 1816. 

Or all the classes of readers in this book-reading age and 
country, there is none more numerous, or less difficult to 
please, than the readers of novels. This is a very fortunate 
circumstance for bookmakers and bookvenders, or, as they 
may now-a-days be more properly termed, the wholesale and 
retail dealers in books ; as it afforas them an expeditions and 
lucrative trade, which they can carry on at small expense, and 
which remains steady and open, even when the market stag- 
nates and is overstocked, for want of demand in the other arti- 
cles of literature. The great object of habitual readers of 
novels is to kill time, and they are not very scrupulous "as to 
the means which they employ to rid themselves of this trou- 
blesome companion. Their minds are vacant, and nature 
abhors a vacuum. There is nothing which they dread more 
than being left to serious reflection, or thrown upon their own 
internal resources. Their feelings, though often morbid, and 
requiring force to excite them, are not delicate, nor is their 
taste fastidious. The task of those whose employment it is 
to afford them amusement is not, therefore, one of very great 
difficulty. It requires no superior powers of invention, or of 
wit, to dress up a story which will gratify the readers of this 
stamp, and raise the wished for alterations of emotion in the 
giddy breasts, or perhaps brains. 



" of th' unthinking rabble, 

Giggling, sobbing, at each frantic tale." 

But the strongest and the most quickset appetite will be palled 
by indulgence, and will require to be whetted and humored by 
nicer food or nicer preparation. This was the origin of the 
art and philosophy of cookery, and a similar cause has led to 
the improvement of that branch of the art of writing to which 
we refer. When we say this, we would not be understood as 
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4 REVIEW OF 

meaning to insinuate^ that all those fictitious works which rise 
above mediocrity have originated from such inferior motives. 
We do not consider Count Rumford as occupying the same 
rank with ordinary writers on the culinary art, and we do not 
wish to confound sober reformers with demagogues who 
would debauch the minds and inflame the passions of the mob 
to gain their own selfish and unprincipled ends. We are 
willing to allow that there are individuals who commence 
novel writers with the more generous and disinterested design 
of reforming the public taste, and of furnishing more rational 
and refined gratification to a numerous class of readers. To 
such writers we are ready to give all the praise which is due. 
And, indeed, when we consider the mass of insipid, stupid 
and pernicious productions with which our circulating libra- 
ries are stuffed, and which are daily tossed from hand to hand 
until they are literally worn to tatters, we cannot but think 
that a man of genius arid taste who condescends to join such 
company displays at once a great degree of courage and of 
aelf-denial, and we are not greatly surprised to find him choos- 
ing to send the offspring of his fancy into the world without 
liis name, or under a false one, contented with enjoying his 
reputation and the other fruits of his labour incognito, and 
concealing himself from the public by means of a complicated 
piece of literary machinery. 

Most of our readers must have heard of, and not a few of 
them, it is probable, have read, those popular novels which 
lately appeared in this northern part of the island, and which, 
from the peculiar manners which they represented, and the 
ability of their execution, attracted the attention even of those 
who have no predilection for this species of composition. 
The earliest of these cannot be called a finished piece of 
writing. The principal character in it wants those great 
qualities which are essential to a hero; his conduct justly 
subjects him to the suspicion of cowardice ; and he becomes a 
deserter and a rebel, without the excuse of being actuated by 
principle and conviction j — a piece of management on the part 
of the author which can only be accounted for on the suppo- 
sition, that he was not unwilling that the chief honour should 
be transferred to another individual, whom, even in these 
times, it would not have been prudent or becoming to have 
proclaimed as the hero of his story. Yet, in spite of these and 
other faults, by his picturesque descriptions of Highland 
scenery, by his striking, though sometimes exaggerated, deli- 
neations of Highland manners, and, above all, by skilfully 
combining his rabulous narrative with the interesting history 
of the rebellion, and the fates of the adventurous and unfortu- 
nate Chevalier, the author has given an interest to the work, 
which cannot fail to make it be read with pleasure, long after 
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the charm produced by the novelty of its appearance has 
ceased. Next appeared The •Astrologer, disdaining to derive 
aid irom any adventitious association with real history, and 
scarcely deigning to symbolize with the speech and manners 
of common life. Trnstinff to the preternatural powers with 
which she was endowed, mis heroine came forth with more 
than Amazonian courage, and by the waving of her magic 
wand, and the unearthlv sounds which accompanied it, en- 
chanted and subdued all that came within the reach of her 
potent and irresistible spell. In truth, the picture of that sin- 
gular, and now nearly extinct, race of beings, the gypsies, k 
mimitably drawn, and their character throughout the piece is 
supported with the utmost propriety and consistency. We do 
not, therefore, wonder at the popularity of Guy Mannering in 
Scotland, where the language m which a great part of the 
work is written, and the manners it descrmes, are known; 
but we must confess, that we are somewhat at a loss to account 
for the fact, of which we have been assured, that it is equally 
popular in England, where we are persuaded not one word in 
three is understood by the generality of readers, and where we 
should think the entertainment derived from the story must 
have been in no small degree marred, by the continual exer> 
cise of turning over the two quarto volumes of Dr. Jamieson's 
Scottish Dictionary, or, when these were not to be had, the 
glossary to Allan Ramsay, or Robert Bums's Poems. Lastly 
appeared The •AnHquary, The popularity acquired by its pre- 
decessors was sufficient to put this work m motion ; but it be- 
came stationary as soon as the impulse which they imparted 
to it was spent Whether it is that the author, having ex- 
hausted his powers by the last effort, had not allowed them 
sufficient time to recruit 5 or whether, from certain leanings in 
his own mind, he was unwilling to make the Antiquary trulv 
ridiculous ; or whether (which we are rather inclined to think 
is the truth) antiquaries are a race of bein^ to whom the pub- 
lic are so completely indifferent, that it is unpossible to interest 
them in a story that turns chiefly upon them and their pur- 
suits ; — the fact is certain, that, notwithstanding all the humour 
of Edie Ochiltree, (and it is not small,) and notwithstanding 
the excellence of particular scenes, the story was deemed tame 
and fatiguing; and the chief thing that will now induce any to 
read it, (those who live on novels always excepted,) is the in- 
formation on the title page, that it was written by the author 
of Waverley and Guy Mannering. 

We have chosen to introduce ourselves in this way to Talet 
of My Landlord, because we are convinced that they are writ- 
ten by the author of the works which we have just noticed. 
For what reason this information has been withheld, it is un- 
necessary to inquire. Perhaps it was on account of the fact 
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stated above ; perhaps the author intended to pay a compliment 
to the reigning passion for novelty ; perhaps he wished merely 
to gratify his own humour. Our opinion as to the point of 
identity of original is founded on internal evidence. The re- 
semblance is strongly marked^ both on the general features and 
in the minuter lines. We can trace it in mat wonderful talent 
for description which the author almost uniformly displays^ 
whether he wishes to paint human beings or natural scenery — 
the sublimity of a battle^ or the brawlin^s of a taproom — the 
movements of a hero^ or the fooleries of a clown. We can 
trace it in the different kinds of character which he brings for- 
ward for exhibition, and in the partiality with which he selects, 
for his more careful and minute delineation, such as are to be 
found in low life. We can trace it in those marks of haste and 
carelessness which are every now and then reminding us, that 
he either will not, or cannot, take time to do justice to his own 
powers, and that he writes without having in his mind's eye 
that prospective arrangement which is necessary to prevent his 
story from having, in some parts, an unfinished aspect, and 
from presenting us, in others, with very awkward attempts to 
obviate the difficulties that his want of foresight has occasioned. 
And, finally, we can trace it in the uncommon ease, and the 
purity, if we may use the expression, with which the Scottish 
language is written — a quality in which the author has no 
compeer among those who have made the same attempt, and 
which resembles, to compare small things with great, the fa- 
cility and correctness witn which the learned in me sixteenth 
century wrote in the ancient language of Rome. 

In the work before us, we are presented with two tales. The 
one is comprised in the first volume; the other occupies the re- 
maining three volumes. The first tale will, we doubt not, be 
interestmg to those who are admirers of the local habits and 
opinions which are said to have existed a century ago in that 
district of the Scottish borders where the scene is laid, and 
which are chiefly known to the public by means of the writ- 
ings of Walter Scott. From the natural and easy manner 
in which he describes these, the author appears to be a native 
of that place, or one who, from his infancy, has been accus- 
tomed to the relation of its traditionary history. With respect 
to the story, we cannot say much. The author himself seems 
to have been anxious to have done with it, and huddles it up 
at last in mther a careless manner ; and we may be pardoned 
for following his example. Hobbie Elliot is a well drawn 
character. Eamscliff, bke most of the author's principal cha- 
racters, does not do much to give us a high opinion of him, 
although he says many good things. Of the Black Dwarf, 
(whom some have taJcen for the hero of the tale,) we shall say 
nothing — only we do not think him a more unnatural cha 
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racter than EUieslaw : nor do any of the misanthropic ravings of 
the former appear to us so incredible as the epistle which the 
latter is made to address to his daughter after the detection of 
his plots. The attempt to give interest to the story by connect- 
ing It with the rebellion in 1715^ fails as completely as the r^- 
beUion itself did^ and serves only to embarrass the authoz; 
The undisguised manner in which the conspirators talk of their 
projected insurrection in the presence of Ratcliffe, even before 
they had formally resolved on it^ and when they were awaie 
that the better and greater part of the population around thaai 
was friendly to the government^ represents them as greater 
madmen than we imagine the borderers ever were. After tlua, 
the laboured description of the revulsion of spirits felt by them 
when they came to the decisive step^ although it would have 
been striking in other circumstances, has something affected in 
it At all events, when they had taken the leap, it is quite io- 
excusable to make a fool of such a respectable and sensible 
man as RatcUffe appears to have been, by supposing that he 
would make a grave and serious speech, with the view of re- 
calling such men to their allegiance, unless the author wished 
to exhibit him as so puritanical in his principles as to make 
the affair a matter of conscience, and to think it a duty to give 
his testimony against such courses; in which case (if our 
ideas of the character of the borderers, especially when thef 
were heated with wine, are not very incorrect,) these gentlemm 
would have sent him, as Lauderdale did his predecessors, to 
make his dying speech and testimony on the nearest gallows. 
In short, the Black Dwarf bears siuicient marks of being a 
child of the same family with the Astrologer ; but whether re- 
ceived before his birth or after it, he has had the misfortune to 
meet with some sreat injury, and is a dwarf. We now go on 
to the second tsQe, or rather history as it should be called, 
which, from the nature of its contents, as well as its size, de- 
mands more ample and serious consideration than the preced- 
ing one could claim. 

On opening the second volume, and while we hesitated in 
turning the first leaf, we could not but feel surprised, that the 
author should have permitted himself to allow either the pub^- 
lisher or the printer to do any thing in such bad taste as to re- 
peat the foolish hnes, which must have been foisted, without 
Lis knowledge, into the title page of the first volume, and also 
the quotation on the reverse m Spanish and English. Having 
ventured to turn the leaf, we were most agreeably disappoint^ 
at not meeting, as we had dreaded, wi& the huge bulk of 
Jedediah deitHibotham, and being overwhelmed with his som- 
niferous eloquence. This might help to increase the pleasure 
which we received from reading the preliminary discourse of 
Mr. Patrick Pattieson. We do think that it is written in the 
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▼ery best style^ and that it fonns an introduction to the tale at 
once ingenious and appropriate. With some of his reflections 
towards the close of it, we do not, indeed, entirely coincide, as 
will appear in the sequel ; but as we are desirous to enter upon 
his story on good terms with him, we shall pass them over at 
present. 

To enable our readers to understand the remarks which we 
are about to offer, it will be necessary to lay before them ah 
outline of the story, which is called Oid Mortality , to intimate^ 
that the principal materials of which it is composed were de- 
lired from the information of an aged Presbyterian wanderer, 
who went by that name; although, in fact, by far the greater 
part of it is of such a quality as cannot be supposed to have 
been funushed by that, or by any other zealous and venerable 
Covenanter. The story is supposed to commence in the sum- 
mer of 1679, immediately before that rising of the Presbyterians 
in the west of Scotland, which was suppressed by their defeat 
at Bothwell Bridge. Henry Morton, the hero of the piece, 
was the son of a country gentleman in Lanarkshire, who, 
during the civil wars between Charles I. and his Parliaments, 
had borne arms for the latter, and of course was a zealous 
Whig and Presbyterian. By his death, young Morton was 
left to the care of an uncle, a miserly wretch, who neglected 
the education, and repressed the ardent spirit of his nephew. 
Henry Morton was a Presbyterian because his father had been 
one before him, and he attended the sermons of a minister of 
that persuasion who had accepted the indulgence because his 
uncle did so; but he took no farther interest in the affairs of 
that religious body, than by condemning the oppressions which 
they suffered, which was balanced by his accusing them in 
their turn of extravagance and fanaticism. But if he was un- 
decided and lukewarm in politics and in religion, Morton was 
cordial and devoted in his attachment to Miss Edith Bellenden, 
a young lady, of course, of great beauty and accomplishments, 
who lived in the neighbourhood of his uncle, under the tute- 
lage of her grandmother. He had reason to conclude that his 
addresses were not indifferent to the person who was the ob- 
ject of them ; but the keen tory and high church principles of 
me old lady presented a formidable obstacle to his success, 
which was heightened by his having the accomplished Lord 
Evandale for a rival. Having gained the prize for shooting 
at a mark, at a wappenschaw or military review, in the neigh- 
bouring village, Morton, according to custom, entertained the 
company at ilie inn, where he rnet with a stranger, who re- 
quested leave to accompany him home, as he meant to travel 
the same road. The stranger turned out to be John Balfour 
of Burley, who had just escaped from Fife, after being en- 
gaged in the assassination of Archbishop Sharp. Concealing 
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this circumstance, Burley acquainted Morton with his name, 
and requested accommodation for the ni^ht in his uncle's 
house, as lie was in danger of falling into the hands of one of 
those bands of military who traversed the country to appre- 
hend such as were obnoxious to government. Although ex- 
tremely reluctant to comply with it, Morton could not deny 
this request to one who had formerly been the intimate friend 
and companion in arms of his father, and he lodged him in an 
outhouse. A few days after, a party of soldiers paid a visit to 
the place, and Morton having acknowledged, rather siUilv« 
what he had done, was made prisoner, and carried to the casUe 
of Tillietudlem, the residence of Miss Kdith Bellenden, where 
Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse was expected next day with 
his regiment. Claverhouse, after being made acquainted with 
the circumstances, was about to order the prisoner to be in- 
stantly shot, but finally yielded to spare his life at the inter- 
cession of Lord Evandale, whose interest Miss Bellenden had 
bespoke in his favour. Morton was present as a prisoner at 
the battle of Drumclog or Loudon hill, where Claverhouse was 
defeated. Having obtained his liberty, resentment for recent 
injuries roused his patriotism, (this is not the author's phrase,) 
he joined the victorious Covenanters, was chosen one of their 
officers, and admitted to their council of war. He now exerted 
himself in organizing their army, and in accommodating the 
differences between the rigid and moderate Presbyterians. In 
this he was far from bein^ successful ; yet he prevailed, before 
the battle of Bothwell Bndge, in obtaining the consent of the 
majority of the council to a moderate proposal, which he pre- 
sented to the Duke of Monmouth, the commander of the kinff's 
forces, at a personal interview which he obtained with his 
Grace, in the presence of General Dalziel and Colonel 
Grahame. 

Having escaped after the defeat of the Presbyterians at 
Bothwell, and sought refuge for the night in a farm house, 
Morton found himself surrounded with a number of his late 
companions in arms, when, (strange to tell!) instead of re- 
ceivmg him kindly, they resolved to piU him to death, as a ssn 
crifice to avert the wrath of Heaven, and in revenge for his 
having thwarted their more violent measures. When this 
horrid determination is upon the very point of being carried 
into execution, Claverhouse bursts into the house, and rescuet 
the devoted victim. The risk which he had run from the fana^ 
tics, and the report of several acts of generosity which he had 
performed to the royalists, now secure to Morton the powerfid 
patronage of Claverhouse, who conveys him to £^dinburgh, 
and procures his pardon from the Privy Council, with liberty 
for hira to retire beyond seas. Having arrived in Holland, he 
is admitted to a private interview with the Prince of Orange, 
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who appoints him to a command in a remote garrison. Some 
years after the Revolution^ he returns to Scotland, and finds 
the Bellenden family excluded from their property, and Miss 
Bdith on the eve of her marriage to Lord Evandale. He pays 
a visit to his uncle's house, who is now dead, and has an in- 
terview in a cave with Burley, who is made to be still alive, 
and whose fanaticism is represented as having issued in the 
most furious and confirmed derangement. By the time that 
he returns from these excursions, ue author has arranged a 
plan for removing the impediment that prevented his union 
with Edith Bellenden, and accordingly Lord Evandale is re- 
moved out of the way by one of those violent coups de main, 
which writers of novels so frequently employ, when they grow 
weary of their subject, or when they have involved it inadvert- 
ently in difficulties, from which they are unable to extricate it 
with dexterity. >». f .. ., v *^ »* ■•• / 

This general outline is at least sufficient to characterize the 
class to which the tale belongs. It is by no means a story 
purely fictitious, but is of a mixed kind, and embraces the prin- 
cipal facts in the real history of this country during a very im- 
portant period. The author has not merely avaned himself, 
mcidentally, of these facts; but they form the groundwork, 
and furnish the principal materials of his story. He has not 
taken occasion to make transient allusions to the characters and 
manners of the age ; but it is the main and avowed object of 
his work to illustrate these, and to give a genuine and correct 
picture of the principles and conduct of me two parties into 
which Scotland was at that time divided. The person who 
undertakes such a work, subjects himself to laws far more strict 
than those which bind the ordinary class of fictitious writers. 
It is not enoufifh that he keep within the bounds of probability, 
—he must conform to historic truth. If he introduces real cha- 
racters, they must feel, and speak, and act, as they are described 
to have done in the faithful page of history, and the author is not 
at liberty to mould them as he pleases, to make them more inter- 
esting, and to give a greater effect to his story. The same re- 
gard to the truth of history must be observed when fictitious 
Sersonages are introduced, provided the reader is taught or in- 
uced to form a judgment from them of the parties to which 
they are represented as belonging. If it is permitted to make 
emoellishments on the scene, wim the view of giving greater 
interest to the piece, the utmost care ought to be taken that they 
do not violate the integrity of character, and they must be im- 
partially distributed, and equally extended to all parties, and to 
the virtues and vices of each. This is a delicate task, but the 
undertaker imposes it upon himself, with all its responsibilities. 
Besides fidelity, impartiality, and judgment, it requires an ex- 
t/eoaiye, and minute, and accurate acquaintance with the his- 
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tory of the period selected^ including the history of opinions and 
habits, as well as of events. And we do not hesitate to say^ 
that this is a species of intelligence which is not likely to be 
possessed by the person who holds in sovereign contempt the 
opinions which were then deemed of the utmost moment, and 
turns with disgust from the very exterior manners of the men, 
whose inmost habits he affects to disclose. Nor will the mul- 
tifarious reading of the dabbler in every thing, from the highest 
affairs of ^e church and state, down to the economy of the 
kitchen, and the management of the stable, keep him from 
blundering here at every step. 

Such, in our opinion, are the laws of the kind of writing 
under consideration ; and we are not aware that their justice 
will be disputed, or that our statement of them is open to ob- 
jection. The work before us we consider as chargeable with 
offences against these laws, which are neither few nor slight 

The guides of public opinion cannot be too jealous in guard- 
ing agamst the encroachments of the writers of fiction, upon 
the province of true history, nor too faithful in pointing out 
every transgression, however small it may appear, of the 
sacred fences by which it is protected. Such wnters have it in 
their power to do much mischief, from the engaging form in 
which they convey their sentiments to a numerous, and, in 
ffeneral, unsuspecting class of readers. When the scene is 
udd in a remote and fabulous period, or when the merits and 
conduct of the men who are made to figure in it, do not affect 
the great cause of truth, and of public good, the writer may be 
allowed to exercise his ingenuity, and to amuse his readers, 
without our narrowly inquiring whether his representations 
are historically correct or not But when he speedLs of those 
men who were engaged in the great stru^le for national and 
individual rights, civil and religious, which took place in this 
country, previous to the revolution, and of all the cruelties of 
the oppressors, and all the sufferings of the oppressed, he is 
not to be tolerated in giving a false and distorted view of men 
and measures, whether this proceed from ignorance or from 
prejudice. Nor should his misrepresentations be allowed to 
pass without severe reprehension, when their native tendency 
18 to shade the atrocities of persecution, to diminish the horror 
with which the conduct of a tyrannical and unprincipled gov- 
ernment has been so long and so iustly regarded, and to tra- 
duce and vilify the characters of mose men, who, while they 
were made to feel all the weight of its severity, continued to 
resist until they succeeded in emancipating themselves, and se- 
curing their posteritjr, from the galling yoke. On this suppo- 
sition, it is not sufiSicient to atone for sucn faults, that the work 
in which they are found displays great talents ; that it contains 
scenes which are described with exquisite propriety and truth ; 
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that the leading facts in the history of those times are brought 
forward ; that the author has condemned the severities of the 
government ; that he is often in a mirthful and facetious mood ; 
and that some allowances must be made for a desire to amuse 
his readers^ and to impart greater interest to a story^ which, 
after all^ is for the most part fictitious. With every disposition 
to make all reasonable allowances, we are constrained to set 
aside such apologies. It is not upon sentiments transiently ex- 
pressed, but upon the impression which the whole piece is ced- 
culated to make, that our judgment must be formed. We 
cannot agree to sacrifice the mterests of truth, either to the hu- 
mour of an author, or to the amusement of his readers. We 
respect talents as much as any can do, and can admire them 
even when we are obliged to reprobate the bad purposes to 
which they are applied ; but we must not sufier our imagna- 
tions to be dazzled by the splendour of talent ; we cannot con- 
sent to be tricked and lauffhed out of our principles ; nor will we 
passivehr allow men who deserve other treatment, and to 
whose firmness and intrepidity we are indebted for the trans- 
mission of so many blessings, to be run down and abused with 
profane wit, or low buffoonery. 

Before proceeding to a particular examination of the charac- 
ters which the author gives of the two parties, we beg leave to 
mention one or two instances, which go to show that he is not 
to be trusted as to the accuracy of the statements upon which 
his judgments are pronounced. Lest we should be suspected of 
having hunted for these, we shall take them from the two first 
paragraphs of his story. One charge which he frequently 
brings against the strict Presbyterians, is that of a morose and 
gloomy bigotry, displayed by their censuring of all innocent 
recreations. This he endeavours to impress on the imagination 
of his reader in the very first scene, oy representing them as 
refusing, from such scruples, to attend the wappenscnaws ap- 
pointed by government '^ The rigour of the strict Calvinists," 
8a3rs he, '^ increased in proportion to the wishes of the govern- 
ment that it should be relaxed. A supercilious condemnation 
of aU manly pastimes and harmless recreations, distinguished 
those who professed a more than ordinary share of sanctity." 
Now, with respect to all that kind of information which the 
antiquary possesses, we will most cheerfully acknowledge the 
superiority of our author ; and we can assure him, that we lis- 
tened to nim with ^'judaical" credulity, and wi^ as devout 
gravity as any of his readers could listen to the sermons of the 
zealous Mause, or Habbakkuk Mucklewraith, — ^while he de- 
scribed, to our ^reat edification, the popinjay or parrot, being 
the figure of a bird so called, with parti-coloured feathers, sus- 
pend^ on a pole, or mast, having a yard extended across it, 
as a mark, at which the competitors dischaiged their fusees and 
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carbines, with the precise number of paces at which they* 
stood from the mark, the exact number of rounds which they 
fired, and the identical manner in which the order of their 
rotation was settled : also the ducal carria^, bein^ an enormous 
leathern vehicle, like to Noah's ark, or at least me vulgar pic- 
ture of it; the eight Flanders mares, with their loxig tails, bf 
which it was dragged : the eight insides, with their designa- 
tions and rank, and the places which they occupied on the 
lateral recess, or the projection at the door, or the boot, and on 
the opposite ensconce ; and the six outsides, being six lackeys, 
armed up to the teeth, who stood, or rather hung, in triple file, 
on the ^otboard, and eke, besides a coachman, three po»- 
tilions, (the author has omitted to mention on which lateral horse 
they sat, or stood, or hung,) with their short swords, and tie 
wigs with three tails, and blunderbusses and pistols. Truly, 
if the rigid features of the puritans did not relax into some- 
thing of a more gentle aspect than ^' a sort of mali^ant and 
sarcastic sneer" at the sight of this moving mansion house, 
we must grant that they were as morose and gloomy as the au- 
thor represents them to have been. With respect to all infor- 
mation of this kind, which the author takes every opportunity 
of imparting to his readers, with infinite particularity, and 
with such evident self-satisfection, as to banish the suspicion, 
that he intended to set the rhapsodical jargon of modem writers 
over against that of the old whigs, or to show, that, though ^ 
cant of hypocrisy is the worst, the cant of antiquarianism is 
the most cnildish and tormenting ; of the accuracy, we say, of 
all such information, we never presumed to hesitate for a mo- 
ment : we are satisfied, upon his testimony, that in the six- 
teenth century it was customary for gentlemen of property to 
sit at the same table with the lowest of their menial servants, 
thou^^h we did not before know that this mode of promiscuous 
feasting ascended higher in the grade of society than the fami- 
lies of fanners; and we now befieve, upon the same authority, 
though it cost us, we confess, some pain to swallow it, that 
cloclw or timepieces were then a common article of furniture 
in a moorland farm house. But we must acknowledge, that 
we are not disposed to pay the same deference to the author's 
opinion, in what relates to the religious sentiments and moral 
habits of those times : we presume to think, that we under- 
stand these fully as well as he does ; and with regard to the 
scruple which he imputes to the Presbyterians respecting the 
lawfulness of assemblies for the show of arms, military exer- 
cises, and manly pastimes, whether he received his information 
from pedlers, weavers, or tailors, or from the descendants of 
honourable families, right reverent nonjuring bishops, lairds, 
or their hereditary gamekeepers, we can assure him, that they 
have imposed on b» ci«duhty and good nature, (which, tf lie 
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had had his usual wits about him, he mi^ht have suspected 
from " the shrug of the shoulder," with which they could not 
help accompanying it,) much in the same way that the *' tra- 
velling packman" imposed upon Oldbuck, the antiquary about 
*' the bodle." The fact is, that from the Reformation, ao wn to 
the period in which the scene of this tale is laid, such exer- 
cises and pastimes were quite common throughout Scotland ; 
children were carefully trained to them when at school ; pro- 
fessors in universities attended and joined in them, as well as 
their students ; and the Presbyterian ministers, having prac- 
tised ihem at school and at college, instead of condemning them 
as unlawful, did not scruple to countenance them wi3i their 
presence. There were some of these precise preachers, from 
whom, we suspect, our author (with all his mtimate know- 
ledge of such sports,) might not have been quite a match in 
shooting at the popinjay ; and in playing with them at the 
rapier or small sword, or in wrestling a fafl, we are afraid he 
might have come off as badly as Sergeant Bothwell did from 
tiie brawny arms of John Balfour, of Hurley. 

If he had not been eager to fix a stigma upon thi Covenant- 
ers, he could not have been at a loss to account fully for their 
absence from the wappenschaws, without having recourse to 
this religious scruple. In the first place, the troops then kept 
up by government jji a time of peace were intended to harass 
the Covenanters, and were wholly employed in discovering 
and dispersing their conventicles. As one great design of the 
reviews was to allure young men to enter into this army, we 
need not wonder that the Covenanters refrained from them, 
and inculcated this upon all who were under their influence. 
They refused to enlist, and they refused or scrupled to pay the 
cess which was appropriated to the support of troops raised 
for the express purpose of suppressing tneir religious assem- 
blies. The author, according to his mode of writing and rea- 
soning, should, therefore, have represented them as of the 
principle of those fanatics who denied the lawfulness of bear- 
mg arms, and of paying taxes for the common purposes of 
government. If it were necessary to assign any other reason, 
we might add, that the Presbyterians had a religious scruple, 
but one of a very different complexion from Siat which is 
assumed by our author. These reviews, with their attendant 
sports, were then ordinarily held on Sabbath days. " Under 
the reign of the last Stuarts, (to avail ourselves in part of the 
language of our author in the pretty exordium with which he 
opens his tale,) there was an anxious wish on the part of 
government to counteract, by every means in their power, the 
strict or puritanical spirit." For this purpose, "frequent 
musters and assemblies of the people, both for military exercise, 
and for sports and pastimes^ were appointed by authority" to 
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be held on the Sabbath. This did not commence after " the 
republican government." It was the English Solomon who> 
in his wisdom^ first discovered this project for promoting the 
happiness of his good subjects. It was revived and pressed 
with greater zeal in the reign of his son, the pious martyr, 
Charles I., and again resorted to by his most sacred and im- 
maculate majesty, Charles II. To have stated this circunob- 
stance broadly would have tended to weaken the impression 
which the author wished to make on the minds of his readers, 
as to the moroseness and rigidity of the Presbyterians ; and 
therefore, he keeps it back, or rather dexterously veils it. That 
he was aware of the fact is evident, not only from his charging 
the Covenanters, in this place, with " a judaical observance o? 
the Sabbath," but also from his telling us, that, if present, they 
could not avoid " Ustening to the prayers read in the churches 
on these occasions." 

With what indignation must he have read a late proclamar 
tion of the magistrates of this city, enforcing '^a judaical 
observance of me Sabbath!" With what horror must he 
have viewed the hydra form of Puritanism, which was cut 
down at Bothwell Bridge, in 1679, rearing its deformed head 
in 1816, and stalking the streets of the capital of Scotland in 
the shape of its Lord Provost and magistrates! And, after. 
this^ how soothing to his perturbed spirits must have been the 
spectacle exhibited, so recently and so opportunely, on a Sun- 
day, in one of the most public streets of the same city ! If he 
was in the place, and not taking to himself a little innocent 
pastime in the country, our author doubtless must have been 
present on that occasion, dancing for joy promiscuously with 
the rabble assembled, and tripping it to the sound of " the pipe 
and tabor, or the bagpipe." His good friend, Uie memorialist 
of Lord Viscount Dundee, tells us, that his poUtic, as well as 
valorous hero found, that " his dragoons were the only medi- 
cines to be applied to their distempers," meaning the old fana- 
tics ; and there was no doubt something peculiarly pleasing in 
the resemblance (all danger being completely out of the ques- 
tion,) between this and the recent incident. This is not the 
first time that Scotland has been indebted to her faithful and 
old alljr, Russia, for assistance against a gloomy and unsocial 
fanaticism. General Dalziel was formerly brought from tiie 
wilds of Muscovy, as a falcon of the true breed, and trained 
on the proper ground, to hunt down the flying Puritans, and 
to drive these impure and loathsome bats into their native dens 
and caves. And why should not our gallant officers haye 
taken advantage of the presence of a Russian duke to revive 
the Sunday wappenschaws of former days, to teach our magis- 
trates good manners, and to convince them that g^entlemen in 
red coats are not bound to be subject to those rigid and puri- 
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tinical restrictioiis which may he imposed on the vulgar? 
We do not know what our author means^ and we are not sure 
that he has himseli' any distinct idea of what is meant, by a 
judaical observance of the Sabbath. We know of no peculiar 
strictness on this head exacted by our Presbyterian forefathers 
above what is practised by the sober and reL'gious part of the 
inhabitants of Scotland to this day. Whatever he may be 
pleased to think of it, there are many, of as enlightened minds, 
and of as liberal principles as he can pretend to, who glory in 
this national distinction ; and one reason why we will not suffer 
our ancestors to be misrepresented by him, or by any other 
writer of the present times, is the gratitude which we feel to 
them for having transmitted to their posterity a hereditary and 
dew) veneration for the Lord's day. 

The second instance which goes to prove that the author's 
statements respecting the religious sentiments and customs of 
that period are not to be depended upon, relates to the use of 
the Book of Common Prayer. " The young men at arms,'' 
says he, '' were unable to avoid listening to the prayers read in 
t^ churches on these occasions, and thus, in the opinion of their 
repining parents, meddline^ with the accursed thin^ which is 
an abomination in the sight of the Lord." Now, though the 
Bathor had not stood in awe of that ''dreadful name," which 
all Christians are tauffht to venerate, nor been afraid of the 
threatening, " the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
his name in vain," we should have thought that he would 
have at least been careful to save himself from ridicule, by as- 
certaining the truth of the fact which he assumes as the loun- 
dation oihis irreverent jest How, then, does the fact stand ? 
Prayers were not read in the parish churches of Scotland at 
that time, any more than they were in the meeting houses of 
the indulged, or in the conventicles of the stricter Presbyterians. 
The author has taken it for granted, that the prayer book was 
introduced into Scotland along with Episcopal government, at 
the Restoration. We are astonished that any one who pro- 
fesses to be acquainted with the history of that period, and 
especially one who undertakes to describe its religious manners, 
should take up this erroneous notion. The English Book of 
Common Prayer was never introduced into Scotland, and, 
previous to 1637, was used only in the Chapel Royal, and 
perhaps, occasionally in one or two other places, to please the 
Kinfi^. The history of the shortlived Scottish prayer book is 
welTknown. At the Restoration, neither the one nor the other 
was imposed, but the public worship was left to be conducted 
as it had been practised in the Presbyterian church. Charles 
IL, was not so fond of prayers, whether read or extempore, as 
to interest himself in that matter; his maxim was, that Presby- 
terianism was not fit for a gentleman ; his dissipated and irre- 
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ligious courtiers were of the same opinion; and therefore. 
Episcopacy was established. As for tne aspiring churchmen 
who farthered and pressed the change, they were satisfied 
with seating themselves in their rich bisnoprics. Accordingly, 
the author will not find the Presbyterians " repining" at tlus 
imposition ; and had he examined their writings as he ou^ht 
to have done, he would have found them repeatedly admittmg 
that they had no such grievance. But surely, (we hear some 
of our readers who have perused Old Mortality exclaim,) 
surely, the prayer book must have been read in the churches 
in those times. The old steward of Tillietudlem is as familiar 
with the eormninatum, as the most conscientious curate in 
England could be ; and the butler is as well acquainted with 
the Litany, as if he had heard it every Sunday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. (Vol. IL pp. 40, 267.) Cuddie Headrigg, too, 
very wittily observes, that this, in his opinion, formed me only 
difierence between the Episcopalian service, and that of their 
opponents. (Saame volume, sievint chapter, hunder an' fifty 
saxt page.) Honest Major Bellenden also vouches for thie 
fact, and introduces it when he was very much in earnest to 
procure the life of Henry Morton. '^ He is a lad of as good 
church principles as an^ gentleman in the life guards. He 
has gone to church service with me fifty times, and I never 
beard him miss one of the responses in my life. Edith Bel- 
lenden can bear witness to it as well as I. He always read 
on the same prayer book with her, and could look out the 
lessons as well as the curate himself." f See the saame secundi 
volume, twalfth chapter, and there the three hunder-thrid and 
three hunder-fourth pages.) Nay, to confirm the truth of the 
fact, in spite of all evidence to the contrary, Morton was so 
habituated to the use of the liturgy, that, in a situation of great 
distraction, '^ he had instinctively recourse to the petition for 
deliverance, and for composure of spirit, which is to be found 
in the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England ;*' 
a circumstance which so enraged his murderers, that mey ite- 
termined to precipitate his fate. (Volume the fourth, auchty- 
thrid and auchty-fourth pages.) 

There is one fault in the work which all who have carefully 
read it must have observed. For the sake of giving effect to a 
particular scene, the author does not hesitate to violate historic 
truth and probability, and even to contradict his own state- 
ments or admissions. Instances of this occur in some of his 
best descriptions ; and they show that though he has the ima- 
gination and feeling of a poet, he is deficient in the judgment 
and discriminating taste of a historian. For example, at the 
wappenschaw, Avith which the story is introduced, he makes 
the whigs to shout repeatedly at Morton's success, and to cry, 
'*The good old canse forevor!" although every one ac- 
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quainted with the state of matters at that time, must be per- 
suaded that this would have been a signal for the soldiers to 
disperse the crowd, and perhaps, to shoot some of the offenders 
instantly on the spot No part of the character of Burley will 
remove the eross improbability, that a man in his circum- 
stances would have engaged in a personal conflict with a 
soldier in an inn, which, in all likelihood, must have issued in 
his imprisonment, and, consequently, in his detection. We 
mention these instances, because, as related by the author, 
thev do not convey any degrading reflection on the character 
of the Covenanters, but, so far as they go, exhibit them in a 
favourable light; and therefore, we cannot be suspected of 
partiality in pointing them out as blemishes. Mause is a 
favourite character with the author, and out of her mouth he 
intended to pour the greatest quantity of his ridicule upon the 
Covenanters. Here, then, we might have expected consist- 
ency. But how does the case stand? Mause was an old 
psoiessor of religion, and also an old residenter on the estate 
of TiUietudlem. She had long attended conventicles, but she 
had conducted herself quietly, and prudently, and inoffensively ; 
for had she done otherwise, the zealous Lady Margaret Bel- 
lenden, who was accustomed to visit her, ana to gossip with 
her for half an hour at a time, must have long before dis- 
covered her principles and character. But no sooner does she 
fall under the management of our author, than she becomes 
all at once frenzied, and, hofuing lost the command of herself, 
and being whoUy possessed by me fanatical spirit of the tale, 
she not only incurs the wrath of the old lady, with whom she 
had been " a sort of a favourite," but by her wild and uncon- 
trollable ravine;, expels herself and son from every harbour, 
and exposes aU who were so unfortunate as to receive her, to 
the greatest distress and peril. What must we infer from this 
incongruous and conflicting representation? That the conduct 
of the discreet Mause, previous to " the 5th of May, 1679, 
when our narrative commences," exhibits the genuine picture 
of the Presbyterian character, as it existed at that period ; and 
that the description of her mad behaviour after that period, is 
the distorted caricature of the same class of persons, as now 
presented in Old Mortality? 

Nee melius natura queai variasse colores : 
En tibi vera rosa esti en tibijicta rosa ! 

But as we are not yet to part with our author, and would 
wish to keep on the biest terms possible with him, so long as 
we must be toother, we shall suspend the discussion of the 

Eoints on which we are under the necessity of differing from 
im, for the sake of performing the more pleasant duty of 
pointiDg out some of hxs beautiea. Theae are numeious ; and 
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all the blemishes which we have noticed^ and may yet find 
ourselves obliged to notice^ could not prevent us from observ- 
ing and admiring them. It is true^ that when great talenttt 
are abused ; when they are exerted to confound the distine- 
tions between virtue and vice ; to varnish oppression and in* 
justice, and to throw ridicule upon those who resist these 
scourges of society, they ought not to screen the possessor 
from condemnation and censure. He is doubly criminal ; hA 
sins in patronising a bad cause ; and he sins in prostituting to 
its support those talents which, by the very law of his nature^ 
he was bound to use for an opposite purpose. Still we cannot 
be blind to their existence; nor would we wish to overlook 
one instance, in which they are legitimately and laudably em^ 
ployed. That the general tendency of the work under con- 
sideration, is unfavourable to the interests of religion and 
political freedom, is our decided jud^ent But we at the 
same time cheerfully acknowledge, that in stating his ows 
sentiments, the author has distinctly condenmed persecution, 
tyranny, and military oppression; and although he has hr 
lioured to expose that party who were most distinguished fbr 
religion and correctness of manners, and among whom, indeed, 
these virtues were then almost exclusively to be found ; yeC 
we are unwilling, simply on that account, to consider him as 
an enemy to religion, or a champion of profaneness. But 
whatever the moral and religious character of the work be, its 
literary merits are unquestionably high. The author always 
views nature with the eye of a poet, and his descriptions of it 
are uniformly vivid, strong and picturesque. His dialogue is 
animated, easy and characteristical ; and is often enlivened 
with strokes of genuine humour, and flashes of true wit We 
cannot say, that we find those profound views of human 
nature, and those nice dissections of the human heart, which 
appear in the characters of the masters of fictitious writing, 
who flourished durin£^ last century. They had studied man- 
kind with the eye of a philosopher ; their object was to de- 
lineate men and manners, as they occurred in ordinary life ; 
and their chief art was exerted in inventing scenes in which- 
these miffht be fully unfolded, and in formmg them into one 
piece of historical painting, in which variety was combined 
with unity, and the deepest interest imparted to the subject 
without the smallest violation of the limits of nature and pro- 
bability. Our author, again, has surveyed mankind, not 
carelessly, indeed, but with a curious rather than a philo- 
sophic eye : he is attracted by the singularities and eccentrici- 
ties of human character ; he endeavours chiefly to amuse his 
K^aders with an exhibition of these ; and whenever they had 
ftdlen within the reach of his observation, and he was under 
tto temptation to diMort, he has described them with iincoia- 
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mon, we miffht say with inimitable truths naivete, and effect 
He never fai6 to " carry every point," when he brings on the 
•eene a highland chieftain, a moss trooper, an astrologer, or 
even a dwarf; a cunning publican, a simple clown, an artful 
waiting woman, or a whimsical old housekeeper. The cha- 
racter of Neil Bane is painted to the life. The scene in the 
public house is well described ; and the character of Serjeant 
Both well is natural, and supported throughout — only we must 
observe, that, from his education and former rank, he is not a 
fair specimen of the rude and brutal soldiery let loose upon the 
Covenanters; and he always takes care to engross the conver- 
sation, and scarcely allows his comrades to show their faces. 
The shrewdness and worldly sense of Cuddie Headrigg, are 
yerv amusing ; and we must praise the sagacity of the author, 
in keeping him cheek by jowl to his mother, not to keep her 
within bounds, (for his presence is of little service that way,) 
but to divert the reader's attention, and keep him from weary- 
ing of a character that is overcharged and unnatural. In 
general, we think that the author is most successful in giving 
le portraits of those in low life. Here he has, almost in 
every case, produced a jToc simile; so that we may justly 
apply the following lines, in which Martial praises the portrait 
of hsa, the favourite lap dog of his friend Publius : 

In qua tarn stmilem videbis Issamj 
Ut sit tarn stmiiis sibi nee ipsa. 
Jssam denique pone cum tabeUaj 
Aut utramque putabis esse veram, 
Aut utramque putabis essefictam. 

So true the likeness of the elf. 
That liker is not Issa's self. 
Survey together, then apart, 
The child of Nature and of Art ; 
Or both alike you'll say are true, 
Or both you'll say the artist drew. 

On the score of common propriety, we must accept the 
description of Groose Gibbie, in the first scene. We are quite 
sensible that the author found it advisable to make some 
sacrifice of his taste to that of a large class of his readers, 
whom it was prudent to please; but it was surely too much 
to record, with such tedious minuteness, and such marks of 
delight, the adventures and misfortune of a poor " half-witted 
lad," similar to those who give ^^ infinite satisfaction" to 
thoughtless schoolboys, gaping clowns, and giggling hand- 
maidens. 

One conspicuous fault in this tale, lies in its not giving a 
Tiew of the state of the Presbyterians previous to the time that 
it commences, and of the sufferings which they had endured 
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from the government. It begins with an account of the as- 
sassination of Archbishop Sharp, and of the insurrection of 
the Presbyterians; but it throws no light upon the caustt 
which drove them to this extremity. Let them have been M 
fanatical, and violent, and rancorous in their political hatred, 
as the author represents them, still common justice, not to 
speak of candour, required that the reader should have been 
put in possession of those facts which were of an excusatory 
nature, of which would enable him to iudge how far thete 
vices were inherent in the Presbyterian character, and to what 
degree thev were to be imputed to the oppression and cruelty 
with which they had been treated. The necessity of this is so 
exceedingly obvious, that it is difficult to suppress the suspi- 
cion, that the information was intentionally kept back. We 
certainly do consider it as an instance of glaring partiality and 
injustice ; — the more so, as a great proportion of the readers of 
the work know little more of the history of that time, beyond 
what they have found in the introduction to Walter Scott's 
Minstrdsy of the Scottish Border, where it is described by the 
very elegant periphrasis of * what m eaUed the ^' Persecu/tiothJ'* 
It is no apology for this, that the author has, in a general 
statement, opposed the tyranny of the government, and 
military violence, to the turbulence and fanaticism of tba 
Covenanters; for he has dwelt upon the latter, and only 
glanced at the former in a transient manner. What would 
we think of a writer who should undertake the history of a 
civil war, without giving the causes which led to it; leaving 
his readers to collect these from other works, or to guess at 
them from the hints which he occasionally dropped ? We are 
not so unreasonable as to require, that our author should have 
alarmed his readers, by giving a dry narrative of this at the 
beginning of his work, or by substituting it in place of the 
interesting description of the wappenschaw. Far from it 
But none knows better than he where it could have been in- 
troduced with the greatest propriety and effect Had he only 
introduced the leading facts in a conversation between Morton 
and a rational Presbyterian, (if such a personage could have 
entered into the author's conception,) he might have given a 
higher tone to his work, and invested his nominal hero with 
the real character of a patriot, instead of making him a mere 
every day person of romance — a puppet, alternately agitated 
by love, and jealousy, and personal resentment, and a vague 
and feeble wish for fame. The narrative which we are ne- 
cessitated to give, to supply the author's omission, can be but 
brief and general. 

During nineteen long years previous to the insurrection at 
Bothwell, the Presbyterians of Scotland had smarted under 
the rod of persecn^on. Scarcely was Charles II. restored 
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when the scaffold was dyed with the hlood of the noble Mar- 
quis of Argyle^ who had placed the crown on the king's head^ 
and of James Guthrie^ whose loyalty^ not of that passive, 
cieepin^, senseless kind which cavaliers and torles glory in, 
Imt enlightened, tempered, and Gxm, was proved by his refus- 
ing, durmg the whole period of the interregnum, to acknow- 
leclge either the commonwealth or the Protectorate. The peo- 
ple of Scotland were deeply rooted in their attachment to 
fceebytery, from a persuasion of its agreeableness to Scripture, 
from experience of the advantages, religious and civil, which 
it had produced, from the oaths which they were under to ad- 
here to it, and from the sufferings which they had endured for 
their adherence to it, both from tne court and from the sectaries 
of England. Upon the Restoration, a proclamation was sent 
down to Scotland, in which the king promised to preserve this 
form of church government in that part of his dominions. 
But this was merely an artifice, to lull the nation asleep until 
the court had gained over or got rid of the principal persons 
whose opposition they had reason to fear, and to prevent the 
general remonstrances which otherwise would have been pre- 
sented, from all parts of the kingdom, against the intended 
change ; for it is oeyond all doubt, (whatever ignorance may 
assert to the contrary,) that there was not then a party in Scot- 
land, worthy of bein^ named, which desired the restoration of 
Episcopacy upon religious principle. Accordingly, when the 
parUament met, being packed by the court, and slavishly sub- 
missive to all its wishes, it proceeded to declare the king 
supreme in all causes, ecclesiastical and civil, to devolve upon 
him the whole right of settling the government of the church, 
to condemn all resistance to the royal authority, and, at one 
stroke, to rescind all the parliaments from 1640 to 1650, even 
those at which his majesty and his father had been present, 
and all their acts, including many of the most enlightened and 
salutary which ever passed a Scottish legislature ! Thus the 
liberties of the nation, civil and religious, were laid at the feet 
of the monarch, and the foundations of all legitimate govern- 
ment shaken. " This, (says Bishop Burnet,) was a most 
extravagant act, and only nt to be concluded after a drunken 
bout. It shook all possible security for the future, and laid 
down a most pernicious precedent. It was a mad roaring 
time, fuU of extravagance. And no wonder it was so, when 
Ihe men of affairs were almost perpetually drurik.^' Had not 
the ancient spirit of Scotland oeen broken by repeated dis- 
asters, and had they not been basely betrayed, the nation would 
have risen at once, bound this mad crew, and thrown off the 
degrading yoke which was imposed on them. In the exercise 
of the powers with which he was invested, the king immedi- 
ately restored Episcopacy by a royal edict, which was soon 
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after confinned by another parliament One principal cause 
of this revolution, and of all the confusions, horrors, and 
crimes, which it entailed upon the nation during twenty-eiffht 
years, was the base and unparaUeled treachery of Sharp, who, 
having been sent to London by the Presbyterians to watch over 
their mterests, and supported there by their money, deluded 
them in his letters by the most solenm assurances of his 
fidelity, and of the security of their cause, while he had be- 
trayed that cause, and sold himself to their adversaries, and 
who continued to practise the same consummate hypocrisy, 
until there was no longer any reason for concealment, and ne 
took possession of the archbishopric of St Andrews. All the 
authority, and all the force of government, were henceforth 
employed almost solely in enforcing subjection to a form of 
church government, and an order of men, that were odious to 
the nation. The Solemn League and Covenant, which was 
regarded with the ^atest veneration, and had long been con- 
sidered as one of tne most sacred bonds of security for the na- 
tional religion and liberties, was declared by statute unlawful, 
and all the subjects, as well as the king, who had sworn it, 
^ were absolved from its obligation, those who were admitted to 
* places of power and trust, were obliged explicitly to renounce 
It, and this renunciation soon came to be exacted from the sub- 
jects in general, under the heaviest penalties. All ministers 
who had been admitted to parishes after 1649, were ordered, 
before a certain day, to receive collation from the bishops, or 
else to leave their churches. In consequence of this, between 
three and four hundred of them were constrained to leave their 
charges, which were filled with men who were in general, the 
very drees and refuse cf society. In giving them this character, 
we use the language, a little softened, of a bishop, who was at 
that time in Scotland, and was a writer in support of Episco- 
pacy. " They were, (says he,) generally very mean, and des- 
Eicable in all respects. They were the worst preachers ever I 
eard ; they were ignorant, to a reproach ; and many of them 
were openly vicious. They were a dis^ce to their orders, 
and to the sacred functions ; and were, indeed, the dregs and 
refuse of the northern parts. Those of them who arose above 
contempt or scandal, were men of such violent tempers, that 
they were as much hated, as the others were despised." Who 
can wonder that such men were despised and detested 1 Who 
but hypocriticd infidek, and profli^tes, and dastardly souls, 
would have submitted to the ministry of such men, or have 
abandoned their own ministers, who had been highly respected, 
and were highly respectable? Accordingly, such of the people 
as had any sense of religion, or of decorum, and were not 
slaves to the court, or to deep prejudice, scrupled to hear the 
curates, and frequented the churches of ^ose Piesb3rteriaii 
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minif ten who had not yet been ejected. When this wni 
not in their power, they craved instruction from their 
^ected pastors, who, consiaeriog the relation that had subsisted 
between them and their flocks as not dissolved, complied with 
their request, at first privately, and afterwards more publicly. 
This was the origin of separate meetings and conyenticles, 
a^inst which the vengeanoe of the government, and of the 
bishops and their worthless underlings, was now directed. 

Laws with penalties, which were gradually increased were 
enacted, and every i>er8on bearing the king's commission, had 
the power of executing them. The parliament had granted to 
the king a standing army, under the pretext of defending Chris- 
tendom against tne Turks, forsooth, but in reality to support 
his arbitrary government. The soldiers were dispersed in 
companies, through the nonconforming parishes. The curate 
read over a catalogue of his parishioners on the Sabbath day, 
and having mark^ the names of such as were absent, gave 
them in to the person who commanded the company, who im- 
mediately levied the fines incurred by the absentees. In parishes 
to which the nonconformists were suspected to repair, the 
soldiers used to spend the Sabbath in the nearest mn, and 
when warned by the psalm that public worship was drawing 
to a close, they sallied out from their cups, placed themselves 
at the doors of the church, told the people as they came out, 
like a flock of sheep, and seized as their prey upon such as had 
wandered from their own parishes. Ministers who preached 
at conventicles were, when apprehended, committed to prison, 
and banished ; those who attended their ministry were severely 
fined, or subjected to corporal punishment Masters were 
obliged to enter into bonds mat their servants should not attend 
these meetings, and landlords to come under these engage- 
ments for all that lived on their estates. If any dispute arose 
respecting the fines, the accused person was oldiged to travel 
from the most distant part of the country, and though found 
innocent, was often obliged to pay, what was called riding 
money, for defraying the trayelling expenses of his accuser, 
who accompanied him. 

Sir James Turner who commanded a troop which lay at 
Dumfries in 1666, had distinguished himself by his military 
exactions and plunder. A small party of his soldiers were one 
day ordered to a small village in Grallowa^f , to bring in one of 
their victims. While they were treating him in the most inhu- 
man manner, some countrymen ventured to remonstrate against 
dieir crueltv. This was resented by the soldiers, a 8cu£Se en- 
flued, and tne soldiers were put to flight Knowing that this 
act would draw on them the vengeance of the muitary, the 
countrymen, being joined by numbers who could not but 
^>plaad their generous interference, disamied the soldien who 
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were in the neighborhood, and proceeding quickly to Dumfries^ 
took Sir James Turner prisoner, and disperseid his troops. 
This incident produced the rising of the Presbyterians in thf 
west of Scotland, which was suppressed at Pentland hills by 
the king's troops, under General DalzieL How far it was pru* 
dent for them to continue in arms, and to brave the fury ot the 
government, in the circumstances in which they were then 
placed, we shall not judge; but that they were chargeable 
with rebellion, we will not easily admit '' We leave all those 
who afterwards thought it lawtul to join in the Revolution/' 
says a sensible EngUsh audior, who wrote Memoin cf ^ 
Church of Seodand, " and in taking arms a^nst the oppres- 
sions and arbitrary government df King James, to judge^ 
whether these good men had not the same individual reasons^ 
and more, for this Pentland expedition 1 and it is answer 
enough to all who shall read these sheets to say, that these 
men died for that lawful resisting of arbitrary pK)wer which 
has been justified as legal, and acknowledged to be justifiable W 
die pracuce and declaration of the respective parliaments oi 
both kingdoms/' 

An unsuccessful attempt to throw off a t3rTannical yoki^ 
serves in general to rivet it more firmly^ and to aggravate tlis 
sufferings of the oppressed. It was so in the present instance. 
Besides those who suffered for being engaged m the late insur- 
rection, the nonconformists throughout the kingdom were pro*- 
secuted with the greatest rigour. A hoiu <f (SntetttuM, to use 
the phrase of their arch-persecutor, was thrown in among 
them by the royal acts of Indidgenee, as they were called, by 
which a certain number of the ejected ministers were permitte4 
to preach upon certain conditions, and were confined by twos, 
like galley slaves, within their parishes. Upon this, severoir 
laws were enacted against conventicles. To preach at a sepa- 
rate meeting in a private house, subjected tne minister to a 
fine of five thousand merks; if he preached in the fields, hi$ 
punishment was death and confiscation of property. The fines 
of those who countenanced these meetings were increased, and 
were proportioned to their wealth. For example. Sir Greorge 
Maxwell of Newark, and Sir Greorge Maxwell of Nether-p^ 
lock, were fined in a sum amounting to nearly eight thousand 
pounds sterling each, in the course of three years, for absence 
from their parish churdi, a^ndance on conventicles and dis- 
orderly baptisms. Landlords were now oblie^ed to make it an 
article in their leases, and masters in their indentures, that their 
tenants and apprentices should regularly attend the established 
places of wo»hip. Recourse was at last had to one of the most 
detestable measures of a tyrannical government Lelten ^ ky' 
tereommuning were issued against a great number of the iiioet 
distinguished Presbyterians, including several ladies of raollt 
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by which they were proscribed as rebels^ and cut off from all 
society ; a price, amounting in some instances to five hundred 
pounas, was fixed on their heads, and eyery person^ not ex- 
cepting their nearest relatiyes, was prohibited from conyersing 
with mem by word or writing, from receiying or harbouring 
them, and from supplyring them with meat, £ink, clothes, or 
any of the accommodations or necessaries of life, under the pain 
of being pursued with rigour as guilty of the same crimes with 
the persons intercommuned. It is to be obseryed, that the 
highest crime of those who were thus excluded from the pale 
ol society, was preaching at, or attending field-conyenticles. 
At the same time, the HighUmd host was brought down upon 
the western counties. Those who have heard of modem High- 
land hospitality, or been amused with fables of ancient High- 
land chiyalry, can form no idea of the horror produced by the 
irruption of these saoages, to the number of ten thousand, 
armed, besides their accustomed weapons, with spades, shoyels 
and mattocks, and with daggers or dirks made to fasten to the 
muzzles of their guns, iron shackles for binding their prisoners, 
and thumb-locks to oblige them to answer die questions that 
they proposed to them, and to discover their concealed trea- 
sure. Tne rapine and outrage committed by this lawless ban- 
ditti, oilen witnout discrimination of conformists from noncon- 
formists, haying obliged the goyemment to order them home, 
the regular troops were sent to replace them, provided with in 
BtrucUons to proceed with the greatest severity against those 
who attended conventicles, and headed by omcers who had 
shown themselves qualified for carrying these instructions into 
execution. 

We cannot give an account of the sufferings which the 
Presbyterians endured by the execution of these barbarous 
measures. ^^They suffered," says an author already quoted, 
'^ extremities that tongue cannot describe, and which heart can 
hardly conceive of, from the dismal circumstances of hunger, 
nakedness, and the severity of the climate ; — flying in damp 
caves, and in hollow clefts of the naked rocks, without shelter, 
covering, fire or food : none durst harbour, entertain, relieve, 
or speak to them, upon pain of death. Many, for venturing 
to receive them, were forced to fly to them, and several put to 
death for no other offence ; fathers were persecuted for sup- 
plying their children, and children for nourishing their parents ; 
nusbands for harbouring their wives, and wives for cherishing 
their own husbands. The ties and obligations of the laws of 
nature were no defence, but it was made death to peribrm na- 
tural duties ; and many suffered death for acts of piety and 
charity, in cases where human nature could not bear the 
thoughts of suffering it To such an extreme was the rage of 
these persecutors carried." Nor can we give an account of 
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the murders committed under the cloak of iostice ; the inhwit^^ 
tortures to which the accused were subjected, to constraia 
them to bear witness against themselves, their relatiTes and 
their brethren, and the barbaiity of sotnuling druois on the 
scaiTold to drown their voices, and of apprehending and pun- 
ishing &ose who expressed sympathy for than, or who uttered 
the prayer, God contort you ! The numb^ of priaonen was 
often so great, &at tne goyemment could not bring them all to 
trial Such of them as escaped execution were transported, 
or rather sold as slaves, to people desolate and baifaaiotts colo- 
nies ; the price of a whig was fixed at five pounds ; and some- 
times they were given away in presents by the judges. 

Such wasi the state of matters at the period when the story 
before us is supposed to commence. Had the author beea 
obliged to prefix to it a narrative of these transactions, how- 
ever ^eneraui, we do not believe that he would have Tentured 
on brmging forward the representation which he has i^iven of 
the two parties, or that he would have piesmned on its meet' 
ing with a favourable reception. What person of judgment 
and candour will condemn the Covenanters, or say that ^ey 
acted otherwise than it became men of conscience, integntfy 
and spirit to act? Men who had bem betrayed, insnitwi, 
harrassed, pillaged, and treated in ererv wajlike b^sts ratker 
than reasonable creatures: and by wncMiii bv a peffidioos, 
profane, profligate junto of atheists and d^aocoees, who were 
not fit for e^oveming eren a colony of transported Idons, aided 
by a set of churchmen the most de^icable and wordiless thai 
ever disgraced the habit which diey wore, or pro&ned the 
sacred function in which they impiousl|r dared to officiate. 
Were these sufferers the men whom a writer irf" the nineteen^ 
century would have chosen as die butt of his ridicule, by in- 
dustriously bringing forward, and a|Qgrayating their foibies, and 
by loading them with follies and vices to which they were 
ntter strangers, while he eagerly sought to shade the emelties 
which they endured, and to throw a lustre over the character 
of their worst persecutors? Who, after contemplating the 
picture which the genuine history of these times presents, can 
read without scorn the pitiful con^>laint, that *' the zeal of the 
eonyenticlers deyoured no small portion of their loyalty, sober 
sense and good breeding?" We have more respect tor him, 
when with greater courae^e he avows his sentiments, and bears 
his testimony against '^ me envenomed rancour of their poli- 
tical hatred." For then we can tell him boldly in reply, that 
the govemment, or rather the political Action usurping the 
government wiuch the Presbyterians hated, deserved to bs 
^ hated with a perfect hatred." Indignant as we felt at such 
conduct, we could not prevent our features fiom reUxing » U$ 
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hesr him exclaim, with affected whining, and glaring self- 
eontradiction — in the language of tragedy too, 

*' O ! rake not up the ashes of our fathers !" 

Your fathers ! If you mean the Presbyterians, they acknow- 
ledge you not ; and if their persecutors, you only are to blame 
ibr the stirring of those ashes with which time was gradually 
and slowly covering the memory of their infamous deeds. 

If the Presbyterian preachers, and the people who faithfully 
and generously adhered to them, after bemg driven out of so- 
ciety, hunted from place to place, obliged to assemble on moun- 
tains, and to seek refuge in the caves and dens of the earth, 
had unlearned in a great dee^ree the ordinary habits of men« 
and almost forgotten to speak the common language of their 
contemporaries ; if the scene with which they were daily sur- 
rounded had imparted to their minds a hieh degree of enthu- 
siasm, and even of fierceiiess; in short, if the picture drawn 
by the author of the more rigid Presbyterians were just, (which 
we can by no means admit^ still a faithful and intelligent his- 
torian would not only have fairly accounted for this, but would 
have painted their native sense, worth, and dignity of charac- 
ter, as displaying itself through the darker and less pleasing, 
bat not uninteresting hue, which peculiar circumstances had 
for a time impressed upon Uieir features. Who will wonder 
that some of tnem should at times have lost command of them- 
selves^ and done acts which did not accord with their general 
tonduct and prevailing temper ? When the oppression of the 
titnes became so indiscrimmate, both in point of legal enact- 
ment and of actual execution, 'as to involve many others along 
with the immediate Objects of persecution, and when it assumed 
so outrageous a form as to irritate all who had any regard for 
the rights of men, or any abhorrence of tyranny, need we won- 
der that many persons, who in point of religious and moral 
character were dissimilar to the Covenanters, sKould have been 
induced to attend their conventicles, and to take part in their 
quarrel? Or need we be astonished that instruments should 
have been found to cut oiS* so furious a persecutor, and a man 
80 universally detested, as Archbishop Sharp ? Instead of being 
Surprised at the insurrection of the Presbyterians, and the re- 
sistance which they made at Drumclog and Both well, mav we 
not rather feel astonished that their patience held out so long 
under such intolerable oppressions? To those who would 
revive the exploded charge of rebellion, we give the same an- 
swer which we made in speaking of the rising atPentland, and 
in the words of the same author whom we quoted : " What a 
shame is it to us, (savs he, addressing the English nation,) 
and how much 'to the nonour of these persecuted people, that 
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they could thus see the treachery and tyranny of those reigns, 
when we saw it not ; or rather that they had so much honesty 
of principle, and obeyed so strictly the dictates of conscience, 
as to bear their testimon^Tt early, nobly, and gloriously, to the 
truth of God, and the rights of their country, both civil and 
religious I while we all, though seeing the same things, and 
equally conyinced of its bein^ right, yet betrayed the cause of 
liberty and reli^on, by a sinful silence^ and a dreadful cow- 
ardice, not joinmg to help the Lord, or the people of the Lord, 
against the miffhty ; sitting still, and seeing our brethren slaugh- 
tered and butchered, in defence of their principles, (which our 
consciences told us, even then, were foundeif on the truth,) and 
by those tyrants who, we knew, deserved to be rejected both 
of God and the nation, and whom afterwards we did reject!" 

We now proceed to substantiate the charge which we have 
brought against the work, by adducing particular proofs,^r«<, 
of partiality to the persecutors; and, secondly, of injustice to 
the persecuted Presbyterians. And as we do not mean to blink 
the charge, we wish to be understood as accusing the work of 
gross partiality and iniustice. 

In tne first place, tnen, it gives an unfaithful picture of the 
sufferings which the country endured from mihtary depreda- 
tions and outrage. The history of that period is full of instances 
of these ; and the author was not only sensible that he was 
bound to ^ive a view of them, but has professed to give it 
But how raint a resemblance does the picture bear to the ori- 
ginal ! We shall consider the scene at TiUietudlem^ on occa- 
sion of Claverhouse's first visit to it, when we examine the 
character of that officer. The scene at Milnwood, when Henry 
Morton is taken prisoner, is the only one in the work which 
could properly be intended to represent the depredations of the 
soldiery, and is evidently given by the author as a specimen 
of the whole. (Vol. ii. pp. 172 — ^207.) But here every cir- 
cumstance is so arranged, as to diminish the impression which 
the reader might have conceived of the excesses committed on 
such occasions. Great alarm is, indeed, expressed at the arrival 
of the redcoats — but it is by the miserly landlord and his timid 
housekeeper. Old Milnwood slips into his pocket the silver 
spoons ; but the soldiers testify no disposition either to pillage 
or plunder. The troopers call for drink with sufficient inso- 
lence; but the iests of the thoughtless and gav, though dissir 
pated. Both well, dispel the apprehensions of the reader, who 
IS mightily pleased to see the claret of the old miser quaffed, 
and his musty bottles emptied. Bothwell determines to carry 
off young Morton as a prisoner, but it is only after discovering 
that he had afforded shelter to the murderer of the archbishop; 
and although he asserted that he was not aware of the commis- 
sion of that deed, still his assertion was not sufficient warrant 
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for the sergeant to allow him to escape. Bothwell proceeds to 
put the test oath^ but we are instantly told that he did it niuch 
in the same manner '' which is used to this day in his majesty's 
custom bouse.*' And before we have recalled our thoughts, 
the author has completely diverted our attention from the sufa^ 
ji»ct, by the struggle between Mause and her son, and the ridi- 
culous, eztraTagant, and raving rhapsodies with which the 
former assailed the astounded ears of the soldiers. In short, 
the party carried off Henry Morton, leaving the impression 
upon our minds that they had conducted themselves with great 
moderation, and disposing us to join heartily in the reproacben 
which the incensed housekeeper pours upon the head of Mause, 
as the sole cause of the misfortune that had befallen the family. 
Thus the tragic scenes of military violence, described by the 
faithful page of history, sink in the mimic representation of our 
author into a mere farce! And the moral of the fable, good 
reader, if it be necessary to state it more plainly, is, that the 
evils which the Covenanters suffered from the soldiers were 
^hiefljr owing to their own indiscretion and eztrava^nce. In 
the midst of this scene, so calculated to give a false idea of the 
then iictual state of matters, the attentive reader could not fail 
to observe the mean attempt made to bribe him to think lightly 
ef the Whole persecution, oy putting a laughable and ludicrous 
description or the sufferings of the Covenanters into the mouth 
of old Mause. 

' Accipe nunc Vanaum ifuidiaSt et crimine ab uno 

Disce omnes. 

In the teeond place, we brin^ the same charge against the 
l^presentation made of the judicial procedure against the Co- 
venanters. We allude particular] jr to the torture of Macbriar 
§n the presence of ^e Privy council. The use of that infernal 
niode of punishment at that period is so well known, that it 
ebutd scarcely have been omitted, and it afforded, besides, an 
opportunity to the author to display his powers of description. 
We readily allow that the operation^ and the behaviour of the 
counsellors who witnessed the spectacle, are described in such 
a manner as to excite our horror at both. But what we com« 
plain of is, that even here the author has introduced a circum- 
stance which is calculated most materially to diminish this 
feelin|r. As if the Ptivy council had not been in the habit of 
tortunng innocent men> the person selected as an example of 
their utifeeling severity, i^ not iimplv a Covenanter, k field- 
jbi^efeith^rv and one Who had been in the rebellion at Bothwell, 
Mit th^ whom thtt anthor hkd previously made ia murderer, 
abd one of the most atroeious kind; vire say a murderer, be^ 
-t^xnB^ his ihtentlon Was fully manifested, and on the eve of 
Vibf ianried «Mo exiMSUtioii, and bemuse " the bitterness of 
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death was past** with the victim befote he was rescued. (Vol. 
iV. pp. GS — 100.) Macbriar is .made to act a principal part ift 
that horrid scene, (more horrid bv fhr than that of the torture,) 
«nd the description of it is wroagnt up t6 the very hij^hest pitch 
of which the author's fancy was capable. Both scenes were 
of his creation ; it will scarcely be denied that in forming the 
one he had his eye upon the other, and the tendency of the 
association upon the mind of the reader is too obvious to re* 
quire illustration. 

A third instance of partiality to the persecutors is the exces- 
sive tenderness and delicacy shown to the Episcopal clergy, 
contrasted with the manner in which the Presoyterian minis- 
ters are treated through the work. It is most undeniable that 
they acted a very important part in the transactions of that 
period ; yet they are concealed and kindly kept out of view by 
the author. Preachers of the Presbyterian persuasion, botn 
indulged and nonindulged, moderate and rigid, are brought 
forward by name ; the reader is introduced to their acquaint- 
ances, and made to listen to their conversations, and prayers, 
and preachings. But not ode bishop or curate is introduced 
on the scene, and we seldom ever hear of them, except when 
we are told of their being relip;iousIv employed in reading 
prayers! What is the reason oi this f The reader may take 
the following until he can find a better. The |^ss i|;norance 
of the greater part of them, the vices with which their morals 
were stained, and the violence with which they instigated the 
government to persecution, were so glaring as to be undeni- 
able ; the character given of them by Presbyterian writers is s6 
strongly confirmed by Bishop Burnet that it was impossible to 
outface it ; and to have presented them in their true colours 
would 'not onlv have displeased the right reverend friends and 
informers of the author, but would also have tended in no 
small degree to have relieved the dark picture given of the 
Covenanters. We do not recollect to have seen prtidenee enu- 
merated among the qualifications of a historian ; but hencefor- 
ward let it occupy a chief place among the historic virtues. 

Cave arguendum /acinus hoe^ lector , putes : 
CauBOM rogas ! Pmhanda virtus omnis est ; 
Ergo et probanda {quis neget ?) prudentia. 

We now come to the character of Grahame of Claverhouse, 
afterwards knbWh by the name of Viscount Dundee, which 
the author has laboured with Uie greatest art Claverhouse 
was not in Scotland ht the beginning of the persecution, but 
he had beeii employed in it, ad the cantaiti of an mdependexft 
trOop, at least twd yefers before the ma.ii at Drumcbg. ttl^ 
behaviour soon recommended him to his employers. Officers 
not distinguished for humanitf , and <uffi<»en'uy disposed lb 
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execute the orders which they received with rigour, had been 
previously employed by the CQurt. But the deeds of Turner, 
Mnnatyne, Grierson ot Lagg, and General Dalziel, were soon 
eclipsed by those of Grahame, who long continued to be known 
in Scotland by the name of Bloody Claverhouae. His actions, 
•8 recorded in the history of these times, do certainlv prove 
that he was not undeservmg of this appellation. A orief re- 
ference to some of these, wul assist us m judging of the cha- 
racter which the author has ^iven of him. We shall not speak 
of the blood wantonly shed by him in the pursuit of the Cove- 
nanters, after their rout at Bothwell, nor of the ravages and 
cruelties which he committed in Ayrshire and in Galloway, 
during that and the succeeding year; as it ma^ be alleged that 
revenge for the disgrace which he had sufiered at Loudon 
hill, prompted him to acts not congenial to his natural dispo- 
sition. But this feeling had sufficient time to subside before 
1684. During that year he had the chief command in the 
west of Scotland, ana he employed the most disgraceful and 
barbarous measures to discover those that were intercommuned, 
and, if possible, to exterminate the whole party. He sought 
out and employed persons who could with tne greatest address 
feign themselves to be pious men, and friendly to Presbyte- 
rians, and by this means discovered their retreats, or drew them 
from places where they could not be attacked by his troops. 
Having divided the country into districts, he caused his 
soldiers to drive all the inhabitants of a district, like so many 
cattle, to a convenient place. He then called out a certain 
number of them, and, wnile his soldiers surrounded them with 
charged guns and bloody threatenings^, he made them swear 
that they owned the Duke of York as rightful successor to the 
throne. If they had formerly taken me test or abjuration 
oath, he interrogated them if they had repented of tnis, and 
then caused them to swear anew, that they would not, under 
pain of losing their part in heaven, repent of it for the future. 
if any hesitated to swear, he was taken out a few paces from 
the rest, his face was covered "v^ith a napkin, and me soldiers 
ordered to fire over his head, to terrify him to compliance. At 
other times, he gathered together all the children of a district, 
from six to ten years of age, and having drawn up a party of 
soldiers before tnem, told ihem to pray, as they were going to 
be shot. When they were sufficiently frightened, he offered 
them their lives, provided they answered such questions as he 
proposed to them concerning their fathers, and such as visited 
their houses. Claverhouse scrupled not to take an active part 
in these disgraceful scenes, so far as to fijpe his own pistol 
twice over me head of a boy of nine years of age, to induce 
him to discover his father. He frequently shot those who fell 
into his power^ though they were unanned, yithout any form 
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of trial; and when his soldiers^ sometimes, shocked at the 
wantonness of his cruelty, hesitated in obeying his orders, hd 
executed them himself. The case of John Brown, in the 
J>ari8h of Muirkirk, affords an example of this kind. He was 
a man of excellent character, and no wav obnoxious to goyem- 
ment, except for nonconformity. On the first of May, 1684, 
he was at work in the fields near to his own house, when 
Clayerhouse passed on his road from Lesmaha^, with three 
troops of dragoons. It is probable that information of his non- 
eonmrmity had been siren to the Colonel, who caused him to 
be brought from the fields to his own door, and, after some in- 
terrogatories, ordered him to be instantly shot. Brown, being 
allowed a few minutes to prepare for death, prayed in such an 
affecting strain, that none of the soldiers, profane and hardened 
as they were, could be prevailed upon to fire ; upon which, 
ClaTernouse, irritated at the delay, shot him dead with his 
own hand, regardless of the tears and entreaties of the poor 
man's wife, who, far gone in her pr^nancy, and attended by 
u young child, stood by. The afliicted widow could not refrain 
from upbraiding the murderer, and telling him that he must 

give an account to God for what he had done ; to which the 
ardened and remorseless yillain proudlv replied, '^ 7b man I 
eon be answerable; and, aafor Ooa, IwiU take km into my mm 
hand.*' The apolo^psts of Claverhouse have been obliged to 
notice the fact of his becoming the executioner of his own 
sentences, in the exercise of military discipline. But, with 
their usual fertility in inventing excuses for his most glaring 
faults, and with their wonted ignorance of human nature, they 
impute such deeds of cold-blc^ed severity to a desire on his 
part to do honour to the individuals on whom the punishment 
was inflicted ! Thus Dalrymple, after telling us that the only 
punishment which Claverhouse inflicted was death, and that 
all other punishments, in his opinion, disgraced a gentleman, 
states, that a young man having fled in the time of battle, he 
brought him to the front of the army, and saying that "a gen- 
tleman's son ought not to fall by die hands of a common 
executioner," shot him with his own pistol. Those who 
Tecollect the case of poor John Brown, who was neither a 
soldier nor a gentleman, will know how to treat this absurd 
and ridiculous allegation. 

The most hardened and irreligious persecutors do not always 
feel, upon reflection, that ease of mind which they affect. It 
is said that Claverhouse acknowledged to 'some of his confi- 
dential friends, that Brown's prayer often intruded on his un- 
welcome thoughts : and it is not improbable, that some degree 
of remorse at his late deed made him show an unwonted re- 
luctance to a murder which he committed only ten days after. 
In one of his marauding expeditions, he seized Andrew Hislop, 
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and carried him prisoner along with him to the house of Sir 
James Johnston, of Westerraw, without any design, it would 
appear, to put him to death. As Hisiop was taken on his 
Iflmds, Westerraw insisted on passing sentence of death on 
him. Claverhouse opposed this, and pressed a delay of the 
execution ; but his host, urging him, he yielded, saying, " The 
Uood of this poor man be upon you, Westerraw : I am free of 
it" A Highland gentleman, who was traversing the country, 
having come that way with a company of soMiers, Claver- 
house meanly endeavoured to make him the executioner of 
Westerraw's sentence; but that gentleman, having more hu- 
manity, and a higher sense of honour, drew off his men to 
some distance, and swore that he would fight Colonel Grahame 
sooner than perform such an office. Upon this, Claverhouse 
ordered three of his own soldiers to do it When they were 
ready to fire, they desired Hisiop to draw his bonnet over his 
face ; but he refused, telling them that he had done nothing of 
which he had reason to be ashamed, and could look them ij) 
the face without fear; and holding up his Bible in one of hia 
hands, and reminding them of the account which they had to 
render, he received the contents of their muskets in his body. 
Say, reader, who was the hero and who the coward, on this 
occasion ? We have no doubt, that every person of genuine 
feeling, and whose judgment is unwarped by prejudice, will 
pronounce, that this man met his death with truer and more 

Eraiseworthy courage than Claverhouse afterwards did, when 
e died ''in the arms of victoiy," to use the canting language 
of certain historians, " and wiped off the stain which he had 
contracted by his cruelties to the Covenanters ;" a stain which 
no victory, however brilliant, could efface, and which aU the 
art and labour of his most eloquent apologists, instead of cover- 
ing, will only serve to bring more clearly into view. 

In spite of these indisputable facts, which the friends of Cla- 
verhouse have never dared to deny, he is a great favourite 
with our author, who has mscde him not only a hero, but a 
profound politician, and a disinterested patriot. What cannot 
genius effect ? And what will confidence in talents, provided 
It is propped by prejudice, and elevated by popular creduhty, 
not undertake to perform? The author is not contented with 
holding out the cnaracter of Claverhouse in this light — he em- 
ploys all his art, and all the powers of his eloquence, to im- 
press it on the imagination of his readers. This he does, 
partly by the description which he gives of it in his own 
name, partly by what he puts into the mouths of his most 
respectable characters, and partly by the manner in which he 
represents this hero as speaking and acting, in the interesting 
scenes to which he is made to figure. It is not from any one 
of these, taken singly, that we must judge of the character, but 
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firom all of them taken together, and particulariy from the last, 
of which extracts cannot convey an idea, although no reader 
can for a moment douht of its effect from the impression left 
on his mind. We shall, however, quote the descnption which 
the author has given of Claverhouse, upon his nrst appear- 
ance, as an introduction to the remarks which we have to 
make upon the character given of him throughout the work. 
After a minute description of his person — ^the elegance of his 
shape — the ^cefulness of his gesture, language, and manners 
— the femimne regularity of his features — the delicacy of his 
complexion, with other marks of heauty, which '^ contributed 
to form such a countenance as limners love to paint, and ladies 
to look upon" — and his **tone of voice, of that happy modula- 
tion whidi could alike melt in the low tones of interesting con- 
versation, and rise amid the din of battle, loud as a trumpet with 
a silver soimd;" the author adds, 

''The teverity of his diaracter, as well ts the higher attributes of 
undaunted and enterpriang valour, which even hia enemiea were com- 
pelled to admit, lay concealed under an exterior which seemed adapted 
to the court or the saloon, rather than the field. The same gentleness 
and gayety of ezpreasion which reigned in his features, seemed to in- 
spire his actions and gestures : and, on the whole, he was generally es- 
teemed, at first sight, rather qualified to be the votary of pleasure than 
of ambition. But, under this soft exterior was hidden a spirit un- 
bounded in darinff , and in aspiring, yet cautious and prudent, as that of 
Machiavel himself. Profound in politics, and imbued, of course, with 
that disregard for individual rights, which its intrigues usually generate, 
this leader was cool and collected in danger, fierce and ardent in pur- 
suing success, careless of death himself, and ruthless in inflicting it upon 
others. Such are the characters formeid in times of civil discord, wnen 




To this may be added, the comparison which the author af- 
terwards states, between the characters of Dalziel and Claver- 
house. Having described the exterior appearance of the 
former, (almost in the words of Captain John Creighton, or 
rather of Dean Swift, except that ne mentions the antique 
fashion of his boots, an article of dress which that respectable 
authority tells us he never wore,) the author says : 

" His hi^h and wrinkled forehead, piercing grey eyes, and marked 
fintures, evinced age, unbroken by innrmity, and stern resolution, un- 
softoned by humanity. Such is the outline, however feebly expressed, 
of the celebrated General Thomas Dalziel, a man more feared and 
hated by the whigs than even Claverhouse himself, and who executed 
the same violences against them, out of a detestation of their persons, 
or perhaps, an innate severity of temper, which Grahame only resorted 
to on political accoonts, as the best means of intimidating the followers 
of Presbytery, and of destroying that sect entirely.'* — Vol. iv. pp. 
25,26. 
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In the first place^ here is a glaring contradiction in terms. 
We are told that the violences which Claverhouse executed on 
the whigs^ he '' only resorted to on political accounts^'^ as con- 
tradistinguished from " an innate severity of temper ;" and yet 
^ author had before given a conspicuous place to " the jf- 
verity of his character," and described him as '^ careless of 
death himself, and ruthkaa in inflicting it upon others." Or^ 
did he mean to impute Claverhouse^s disregard of his own life 
to political considerations^ and thus to divest him of personal 
courage, and a martial spirit, (the onlv quality to which he\ad 
an undisputed claim,) that he might shield him from the charse 
of inhumanity? Again, after having gravely told us that Did- 
ziel was actuated bv the innate severity of his temper, and 
Claverhouse solely oy political considerations, ''as the best 
means of uUimidating the followers of Presbytery," the author 
within a little represents the latter ^s continuing ''an unwearied 
and bloody pursuit," under the impulse of his " fiery and mn- 
4ietive" temper, while the former is represented as urgin(p^e 
pursuit entirely on political accounts, and as a means " to tfir- 
timidtUe these desperate rebels." — (VoL iv. pp. 62-^64.) 

**Quo teneam vultut muiatUem PrUea nodoV* 

The author frequently quotes proverbs, and he may, perhaps, 
have heard of one which is not without its meaning — ^"Better 
a black devil than a white." Where two characters are noted 
or even suspected for cruelty, we would far sooner ttffow our- 
selves on the mercy of him who is of severe brow and harsh 
manners, than of nim whose* real dispositions are concealed 
under a smiling countenance and the most fawning address. 
We have in our eye facts directly bearing upon the. case under 
consideration. Dalziei was guilty of great cruelties ; yet there 
is at least one instance which shows Siat his innate severity, 
hardened by a long course of barbarous service, was not alto- 
gether unsusceptible of humane impressions, and that he could 
treat even a puritanical prisoner with generosity. John Paton 
was a captain in the Presbyterian army at Pentland, and on 
that occasion had fought sword in hand with Dalziei, whom 
he had encountered on the field. When he was brought in to 
Edinburgh as a prisoner after the battle of Botiiwell. a soldier 
upbraided him with being a rebel, to whom he mildly replied, 
" I have done more for the king than, perhaps, you have done," 
referring to the battle of Worcester, where he had fought for 
Charles. Dalziei, overhearing the conversation, said, " Yes, 
John, that is true ;" and turninff to the soldier, struck him with 
his cane, and told him he would learn him other manners than 
to abuse such a prisoner. He then expressed his sorrow for 
Pbton's situation, said he would have set him at liberty if he 
had met him on die way« and promised that he would yet write 
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to the king for his life. Paton thanked him, but added, " Yoa' 
will not be heard." *' Will I not V* replied the General ; "if 
he does not grant me the life of one man, I shall never draw a' 
sword for him again." It is said that he obtained a reprievie 
for him ; but he was not able to procure his life. We Imow 
of no instance of Clayerhouse domg an action of this kind, ex- 
cept in the fictions of the tale before us. We have mentioned 
it, to show that the Presbyterian writers, who have recorded it, 
were not disposed to overlook any act of clemency towards 
them on the part of those who had been the instruments of 
their greatest sufierings, and also to show how grossly our au- 
thor has blundered in the comparison which he has dfrawn be- 
tween the characters of these two officers. 

Whether the author took the likeness from limners or ladies^ 
we shall not inquire; we are willing to allow that Claver- 
house's features were feminine, and his complexion almost 
efifekinate ; all that we maintain, is, that this soft and prepos- 
sessing exterior no more proves that he was not cruel, than it 
proves that he was not courageous. Without having recourse 
either to the physiognomical theory of Lavater, or me cranio- 
logical system of Spurzheim, or examining either ^^ a Grecian 
statue" or a Grothic, the author might have learned from plain 
history, that persons distinguished for their personal beauty and 
blandishiuj^ manners, have been hardened, relentless, and savage 
in their dispositions. While the facts which we have men- 
tioned remain undisputed, what has he done but described a 
beautiful bloodhound, *' cool and collected in danger, fierce and 
ardent in pursuing success, careless of death himself, and ruth- 
less in indicting it upon others." 

But let us examme the second trait in the character of 
Claverhouse, by which the author attempts to throw a shade 
over his cruelties. He was, it seems, profoundly versed in 
polities, and having imbibed the creed of Machiavel, he had 
recourse to severe and violent measures, not from any propen- 
sity to these, but from a cool conviction, deliberately formed, that 
they were the means best adapted to promote the public good, 
ana even ultimately to lessen the effusion of human blood ! This 
has at least the merit of novehy. None of the former historians 
or biographers of the brave Dundee, ever conceived such an in- 
genious tnought as this. They could represent the impetuosity 
of his couraffe as hurrying him mto excesses ; or they could insin- 
uate, that me orders wnich he received, or the conduct of the 
people whom he was employed to suppress, rendered it neces- 
sary for him to be severe and unrelenting — apologies which 
readily suggest themselves to the lowest and most illiterate 
ruffian that plunders and murders under the protection of a red 
coat or a commission. But it never entered into their barren 
conceptions to send him to study in the schools of Italy, or 
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10 represent him as initiated into all the refined and deep mys- 
teries of the Florentine politician. Sir John Dalrymple has 
told us^ without alleging a single authority, but wim as great 
eonfid^ice and minuteness, as if he had been copying from 
Memoirs written by Dundee himself, or by his secretary, that 
he had '* inflamed his mind, from his earliest youth, by the 
perusal of ancient poets, historians, and orators, with the love 
of the great actions they praise and describe : he is reported 
to have inflamed it still more, by listening to the ancient songs 
of the Highland bards." But our author goes another way to 
work, and represents his hero as spending his youth in poring 
over the dark pages of Machiavel, and in threading me in- 
tricate mazes oi {)olitical disquisition — an employment not very 
congenial to a mind that was enraptured witn tne songs of an- 
cient and modem bards. Such are the inconsistencies and 
improbabilities in which writers invoive themselves, who, in 
describing a favourite character, ^ 



-disentangle from the puzzled skein. 



In which obscurity has wrapp'd them up, 
The threads of politic and shrewd desien, 
That ran through all his purposes, andcharge 
His mind with meanings that he never had. 

To describe Claverhouse as " profound in politics,'' appears 
to us ridiculous in the extreme. It is not supported by any 
thin^ in his character or conduct The qualities of a profound 
politician are very rarely found combined with those of a brave 
and enterprising officer-— we speak of state politics, not those 
of the camp. Even as to the latter, we have never been able 
to see good grounds for the eulogiums that certain writers have 
passed upon Dundee, although we are not disposed to contest 
a point which lies without our sphere. But sure we are, that 
he could have no claims to political sagacity, unless its maxims 
are all comprised in the words which the author puts into his 
mouth, after the victory of Bothwell, '^ Kill, kill, — no quarter;" 
which, with due modification to the state of a country not in 
actual insurrection, will exhaust the whole of his political 
creed. To what purpose talk of " a disregard to mdhkdnwl 
rights," as generated by political intrigues, widi reference to a 
man whose whole conduct was a trampling on general and 
national rights, both in his treatment of the Presbyterians, and 
in his attempts to maintain a tyrant on the throne? 

Claverhouse is introduced as boasting of his disinterested- 
ness, and it is evidently intended that he should be believed. 
Ambition, we believe, was his ruling passion j and we feel no 
inclination to urge the allegation that has been brought against 
him, as equally eager to share in the fines exacted from the 
Covenanters, aJB any of his brethren in arms. But ambition is 
ft selfish passion as well as avarice, and more destructive of 
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public good. Our author represents fiddity as a striking trait 
m Claverhouse's character. Thus he makes him say^ ** FaUK- 
fid and trut are words nerer thrown away upon me, Mr. Mor- 
ton." Had he entertained just notions ot fidelity, or respected 
that virtue in others, he could not have acted as he did to the 
Covenanters, against whom no accusation could be brought 
but fidelity in i^erin^ to the most sacred engagements that 
ever any people were brought under. The fidelity with which 
he adhered to the interests of James, cannot be viewed as 
hifi^hly meritorious, when it is considered how obnoxious and 
odious he had made himself, by his cruelties, to the opposite 
party. Nor should it be fors[otten that the Viscount Dundee 
made proposals to King William, and employed a bishop to 
ascertam the conditions upon which he might make his peause 
with ^e new government, although the terms offered to him 
were such as to be irreconcilable with his restless and ambi- 
tious spirit The Earl of Melfort may be presumed to have 
been better acquainted with Dundee's duuracter than any 
modem author, who appears to have formed his judgment of 
it chiefly from the work of a portrait painter. We are inform- 
ed by Liord Balcarras, that this statesman wrote to the general, 
that James had drawn up his declaration of indemnity and 
toleration in such ambiguous terms, that he micrht break his 
promises whenever he pkased. And so far was Melfort from 
tearing that this would shock Dundee's nice sense of honor 
and fidelity, that he communicated it as a piece of information 
which he knew would be highly gratifying to him. Are the 
words '' faithful and true" synonymous, in our author's voca- 
bulary, with an approbation of one of the most detestable prin- 
ciples of the Machiavelian school? or, did he expect his 
readers to believe that these opposite qualities were blended in 
the same character ? 

In fine, it is alleged, in extenuation of his cruelties, that his 
character was formed ** in times of civil discord, when the 
highest qualities" are " perverted by party spirit, and in- 
flamed by habitual opposition ?" We reply that among all 
the actors in these bloody scenes, Claverhouse had the least 
claim to this apology. He left his native country at an early 
period of life, before he could be supposed to have taken any 
particular interest in the strife of its parties ; his character, so 
far as it depended on external circumstances, was formed in 
France and Holland ; and when he returned to Scotland, he 
entered at once into all the severe and barbarous measures of 
the government. 

It will be said that the author has allowed that Claverhouse 
was one of those characters, whose high qualities are " com- 
Inned with vices and excesses, which deprive them at once 
of their merit and of their lustre." We know that he has ; 
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and if he had said nothing of a contrary tendency^ although 
we think his language an extremely ina^quate ezpresaion of 
the atrocities to which it relates, still we should not hare reck- 
oned it necessary to animadvert upon it particularly. But 
what we complam of is, that he has not exhil»ted, as was his 
duty, these vices and excesses, so as to excite a due detestation 
of them in the minds of his readers. We complain, that, in 
the representation given of him in the tale, Claverho use's 
vices are shaded, and his excesses diminished, with th« most 
elaring partiality. We complain, that excuses are made for 
his conduct, to which he had no claim, or which ought to 
have been urged in aggravation, and not in extenuation^ of his 
guilt We complain, that his good qualities are industriously 
brought forward, and unduly blazoned, and that others are 
ascribed to him which he did not possess. And we complain, 
that, by these means, a bloody, unrelenting, and remorseless 
persecutor, and one of the most active and unprincipled sup- 

Sorters of arbitrary and despotic power, is exnibited in such 
attering colours, as to attract admiration to a character, 
which, had its feature delineated with the pencil of trudi. 
would have excited little else than feelings of mdignation ana 
horror. So that the author, by his description, practically 
contradicts what he had admitted in general terms, and has 
done what was in his power to restore to the chaiucter that 
merit and lustre, (to use his own phraseology,) of which Ua 
rices and excesses had justly deprived it. 

A very cursory survey of the scene at Tillietudlem, when 
Morton's fate depended upon the determination of Claver- 
house, will show that our complaints are not groundless. 
This is evidently introduced by the author as a fair representar 
tion of the cruelties with which Grahame was chargeable. 
But how unlike to the truth! Does Claverhouse shoot 
Morton with his own hand ? O ! horrid I No. Is Morton 
shot at all? No. How, then, does he escape with his life? 
Is he rescued from death, by the sudden advance of his friends, 
the whigs ? Not at alL The author is more sparing and judi- 
cious in the use of poetic machinery than old doting Homer, 
who is ever depriving his heroes of the glory of a victory, or 
of an act of clemency, by imputing these to the intervention 
of one or other of his officious gods. Something of this kind 
was highly proper, and it is not withheld, when Morton was 
afterwards to be saved from the bloody fangs of the savage 
fanatics at DrumshinneL But it was quite unnecessary and 
superfluous to have recourse to any such expedient on the 
present occasion. Morton is perfectly safe under the protec- 
tion of his good friends, the tories ; and Claverhouse, after a 
struggle wim his sense of the duty which he owed to his supe- 
ricMs, and the aeTeri measuves which he deemed neoeasary 
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to repress the mutinous spirit that was spreading through the 
country^ finally yields to spare the life of Morton^ though he 
was cnarffed with resetting the murderer of the archbishop^ 
and though his spirit and Ulents might afterwards prove dan- 
gerous to the goyemment But is all this easuy accom- 
plished 1 No ; not quite easily^ either. It has cost the au^or 
tour whole chapters^ consisting of considerably above a 
hundred pages of as good pafier and letterpress as any in 
the whole work. Let us look into them^ and examine their 
contents. 

The tenth chapter prepares us for being admitted into 
'^the presence of the dreaded chiefs" by an interesting con- 
versation on his character, between Miss Bellenden and 
Morton. The former, indeed, speaks with great dread aod 
horror of the inexorable severity of Ciaverhouse's character. 
But then we recollect that apprehensions for the fate of her 
lover have raised her fears to an undue pitch ; and, if we par- 
ticipated for a moment in her fears, we are relieved by 
Morton's reply — " Claverhouse, though stem and relentless, 
' is, by oS accounts, brave, fiur, and honourable." This would 
have allayed the fears of even Miss Bellenden herself, had it 
not been lor. a circumstance mentioned in a letter, which her 
^grandmother had that morning received from the grieved and 
incensed ColoneL ''The unhappy primate was nis intimate 
fciend, and early patron!" And on that account, he threat- 
ened diat " no excuse, no subterfuge, shall save either those 
connected with the deed, or such as have e^iven them counte- 
nance and sh^ter, from the ample and bitter penalty of the 
law." Morton was in this way placed in very peculiar cir- 
cumstances of danger. We should l^e to know something 
of the history of the letter which cgntained this piece of new 
and important information. It would be curious to know 
whether it had fallen into the hands of the Cameronians^ and 
being suppressed by them, was discovered upon Old MorUdUy, 
when he was ''found on the highway, near Lockerby, m 
Dumfrieshire^ exhausted, and just expiring ;" or whether we 
owe it to the researches of some of the noniurant bishops 
who kindly communicated it to the author. The public may 
afterwards be gratified with this piece of history ; in the mean 
time, as no doubt can be entertained of the genuineness of the 
letter, it unquestionably throws new light upon the character 
of Claverhouse. We now cease to wonder at the reluctance 
which he showed to spare Morton at the intercession of Major 
BeUenden ; and if we cannot just approve of all the severities 
which he afterwards practised on me Covenanters, we must 
at least feel a respect for the motive which prompted him to 
inflict them. 
In the eleventh chapter, the reader is conveyed to the taattle- 
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ments of the Tower of Tillietudlem^ and is presented with a 
most charming prospect of the suirounding scenery. While 
he is feasting on this enchanting landscape^ his ears are at- 
tracted by the distant sounds of martial music. The expected 
body of cavalry make their appearance^ and the long and im- 
posmg train^ and " the glancmg of the swords^ and waving of 
their banners^ joined to the clang of their trumpets and kettle 
drums," have " at once a livdy and awful effect upon the 
imagination." They present themselves in front of the castle, 
and while the standard is lowered, " amid the fanfare of the 
trumpets, and the stamp and neigh of the chargers," — ** Cla- 
verhouse himself, aUffhted from a black horse, the most beau- 
tiful, perhaps, in ScoSand — he had not a single white hair upon 
his whole body" — and he was shot-proo^ according to the 
opinion of " the superstitious fanatics ;" — and the heroic chief 
is instantly at the feet of the ladies, whom he salute? ** widi 
military politeness." 

The twelfth chapter introduces us into the presence of Cla- 
verhouse, and we are enamoured with his personal accom- 

Slishments, and captivating manners. We are then made to 
sten to an account of Morton's danger and escape, which is 
continued in the succeeding, or thirteenth, chapter. As to this, 
it might suffice to say, that we never once feel any apprehen- 
sion for his fate, nor think that he is in the least danger from 
the severity of Claverhouse. We hear the author (not Claver- 
house) exclaim, " Bothwell, why do you not bring up this 
prisoner? And, hark ye," (as if he Imew that he was not 
listened to, or believed,) ** let two files load their carbines.'* 
We are told, that a prisoner has entered the room heavily 
ironed ; but we hear not ^e clank of his chains. This may 
arise from our dulness ; but the feelings of Edith Bellendeii 
are not widely different " Her blood, which rushed to her 
broW, made a sudden revulsion to her heart, and left her a9 
pale as death." But was this from dread of her lover's life? 
By no means. It arose merely from the consciousness that he 
had overheard her, as he passed, use an expression which 
would create jealousy in his breast. *' Cautious and prudent 
as Machiavel liimself," she guards against dropping a word 
which may either betray the real state of her affections, or en- 
courage Evandale's hopes, while she requests his intercession 
in behalf of Morton ; and with great coolness and self-com- 
mand, she adheres to her first expression — " Try it for my 
widens sake." Indeed, it is with the greatest difficulty that the 
author can get her to go through her part of the farce with any 
de^e of tolerable decency — ^by all his prompting — ^by uttering 
a sigh for her — and at last, in utter despair, by giving her a 
concealed but sure blow, which would have made her to have 
'* fidlen flat upon tiia pavmnuit, had aha not \meaik eaught-by 
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Her attendant ;'' upon which Lord Eyandale very oooUy leaves 
her, and, taking Claverhouse into another apartment, restores 
his chafed commander to his usual reason and moderation. 
But we may appeal to the manager of the piece himself, in 
support of the justness of our feelings. What does he do ? 
When he has placed the prisoner at the bar of Claverhouse, 
and when, if mere is any truth in history, the trial could not 
be long, nor the execution of the sentence be far distant, he 
takes the reader aside, and very gravely commences a tedious 
discourse, in which he unfolds the true character of Morton- 
states his reli^;iou8 and political princijples---^ves an account 
of his courtship — opens up the cause of his jealousy---draws a 
character of Miss JSellenden's waitingwoman — ^mentions how 
she used to tease the poor bver---aml tells a story respecting 
Lord Evandale; — ^not omitting to introduce, under these heads, 
M)propriate illustrations, from Mrs. Gluickly and Uncle Tobjr. 
The cnapter in which aU this information is contained, (for it 
has a new chapter allotted to it,) begins in the following man- 
ner :— 

" O ! my lord, beware of jealousy !'* 

Othello. 

** To explain the deep effect which the few broken passi^s of the 
conversation we have detailed made npon the unfortonate prisoner, by 
whom they were overheard, it is necessary to say something of his pre- 
yious state of mind, and of the origin of his connection with JEioith, 
Henry Morton was one of those gifted characters which pofiseas a force 
of talent unsuspected by the owner himselfl"— *And so on to the middle 
of the chapter. 

' What an absurd and disgusting digression ! Sure, Pound- 
text, Rumbleberry, Kettledrummle, Heathercat, Gumblegump* 
tion, nor any other of the gifted brethren among the Presbyte- 
rians, ever made a sermon more out of place, or more wearisome 
than this is V Softly, simple enthusiast; thou penetratest not 
the secret of the authori nor perceivest the perplexities from 
which he must extricate himself. It is necessary to give some 
feasible account of " a singular and instantaneous revolution'' 
in Morton's character, of which the author needs to avail him- 
self " for the moment." It is necessary that Morton should 
conduct himself in a rude, imprudent, and outrageous mannert 
in order that he may be a fit representative of those who felt 
the severity of the judge before whom he stands. Can we be- 
lieve, on any other supposition, that the polite, brave, generous, 
fair, and honourable Claverhouse, would have condemned him 
to die? No : he needed to be baited, bayed, challenged, and 
insulted, and that by a prisoner charged with a capital offence, 
and expected, as their leader, by a body of rebels^ then in arms 
at a little distance. And this prisoner he, after all« generously 
pafdoos, at tb« iitfercesAioA of. Lord Erandale. Say now. 
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'^ deteendants of those enthiuiMls wkom lie peraecaied, 
whom ihe name of the bloodf CbTen is field in equal abhoiw 
lence, and rather more tenor, than that of Satan himself,"— 
say, if fOQ can now accuse him of cmeltf , or even nndne ss- 
Terity; and if yoo are not forced to admit and admire the m- 
common clemency with which he Mputd the lives of your 
faoatieal fathers. 

The character of Claverhouse, having passed this ordeal, ii 
henceforward held forth as entitled to almost onlimitBd admi- 
ratioD and applaose. His patriotism and disinterestedness, si 
well as his bravery, are talked of; and on one occasion the 
reader is persuaded that he sees the tear of humanity irickliog 
down bis soft cheek. (Vol. iii. p. 199.) If he is seen at Both- 
well Bridge, " like a hawk perched on a rock, and ejeing the 
time 10 i>ounce on its prey," he descends on Dmmshinnet, like 
a protecting angel, to save the innooenu MoiUm, having &Uen 
into his hands, is treated by him rather as a friend and coin- 
panion than a prisoner ; and while he enjoys the company of 
** this remarkable man," is delighted and astonished *' bv the 
varied play of his imagination, i^ the depth of his knowledge 
of human nature." 

We may, perhaps, have dwelt too long on this flattering and 
fiillacious picture. But we judged that we were performmg a 
sacred duty to the cause of truth, humanity, and public good» 
in exposing such a flagrant attempt to recommend a character 
which deserves almost unoualified detestation. We intended 
to have subjoined some reflections upon the bad tendencies of 
a practice which has of late become too general among our 
popular writers, who exert all their eloquence to exalt the mili- 
tary character sibove every other, to inyest it with "the highest 
qualities," and to throw such a dazzling glare over the di^^y 
of personal valour and martin abilities, as to conceal the cro- 
elties with which it is accompanied, and in a great measure lo 
reconcile the mind to it, even when it is employed to enslavis 
mankind, and to rear or uphold the empire of despotism and 
tyranny. But we must conclude that part of our review whiell 
relates to the partiality shown by the author to the oppressott 
of the Presbyterians ; and we cannot do this better tnan bf 
quoting a passage from a beautiful little-poem which has latd^ 
appeared m the Poetic Mirror, and wnicb we should have 
liked to have seen in a separate form. It is said to be writtoi 
by Walter Scott. It certainly would have done no discredit to 
the talents of that celebrated poet ; but some of its most prond* 
nent sentiments — ^not to speak of the style — bear so verv littl# 
resemblance to his, that very few, we apprehend, will oe dii- 

Eosed to give him the merit of being its author. We are happr» 
owever, to perceive, by looking into his late edition of Swurn 
Wonkas that Air. Scott is now convinced that the treatment off 
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the PresbytenaQe^ between 1660 and 1668, was m ** penecu- 
tion," of which he appeared formerly to entertain some donbts, 
and we are not altogether without hopes, that at some future 
period his sentiments may undergo such a levolntion as to in* 
duce him to admit the justice of the following character of Cla- 
verhouse, althouffh he should not be able to claim the lines in 
which it is so well drawn : 

" There, worthy of his masters, came 
The despot*8 cbampioiij Bloody Graham, 
To stain for aye a warrior's swcHrd, 
And lead a fierce, thoneh Awning horde, 
The human bloodhounoB of the earth. 
To hunt the peasant from his hearth ! 
— ^Tyrants ! could not misfortune teach, 
That man has rights beyond your reach f 
Thouffht ye the torture and the stake, 
GoulcTthat intrepid spirit break, 
Which even in woman's breast withstood 
The terrors of the fire and blood !'* 



PART SECOND- 

** Yes-— though the sceptic's tongue deride 
Those martyrs who ior conscience died, — 
Though modest history blight their fame,' 
And sneering courtiers hoot the name 
Of men who dared alone be free. 
Amidst a nation's slavery,— 
Yet long for them the poet's lyre 
Shall wake its notes of heavenly fire ; 
Their names shall nerve the patriot's hand. 
Upraised to save a sinking land ; 
And piety shall learn to burn 
With houer transports o'er their urn !" 

Epistle to jR. S. 

Thkes is something extremely fascinating in all that is done 
by a man of genius. Persons of minor talents are irresistibly 
attracted by his motions, and follow him even in his eccentn- 
etties, and greatest aberrations from good sense and propiietv. 
Qmce the days of the Spectator, it has been an mvariable 
practice with the authors of all periodical works of the same 
oterary complexion, to begin each paper with a motto in Latin 
or in Greek. The author of the Tales having struck out a 
new species of fictitious writing, which, it is expected, will 
continue as fashionable during the nineteenth, as that of the 
Spectator was during the eighteenth century, has given it a 
distinetive mark, by prefixing to each chsqpter a sele^ piece of 
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En^^h poetry. This has already become so popular, that a 
friend of ours lately addressed us on the propriety of our fol- 
lowing the example, and prefixing a few Imes of poedy to 
each paper of our prosaic instructions. We could not ne^ 
demurring to this unexpected proposal, and signified, that ths 
practice appeared to us to savour yery strongly of afiectatioB 
and puerility, and that our readers would certtunly take it into 
their heads, that we were a company of concealed poets or 
poetasters, who, being forced out of employment by me bad- 
ness of the times, had betaken ourselves, for the sake of mak- 
ing a little money, to the business of editing religious comma- 
nicatioDs, and who would leave them, and return to our old 
work, as soon as trade revived. " Not at all, not at all, (said 
he, in a tone of decision which rather embarrassed us,) yoa 
must allow me to know these things better than you. The 
public are not so jealous, nor so farsighted, as you think them 
to be. I can tell you, that the practice in question has con- 
tributed as much as any thing to the popularity of the Tales ; 
and I could not help smiling in my sleeve, to see you very 
gravely and philosophically assigning a number of reasons for 
concluding mat they were written by theauthor of Waverlw 
and Guy Mannering, while you passed over the most pat- 
pable and convincing of aU. Ask the publisher, and I am per- 
suaded he will tell you, that the uniform practice of purchasers, 
on taking up the liook, is to look at the title page and bqg;in- 
ning of me chapters, and upon perceiving the poetical impress 
on these, they at once draw the conclusion, and throw down 
the money. I can assure you that it forms one of their lead- 
ing beauties, and exhibits, m fact, that ' variety combined with 
unity,' which you insinuated was wanting in them. It has 
a most wonderful efiect on the mind of the reader — an efifeet 
which may be compared to that of the chorus in the ancient 
Greek tragedy, or of a song between the acts of a modem 
comedj, or of the tuck of the drum during the intervals of 
evolution at a military review, or the sound of the huntsman's 
horn upon the dogs at a foxchase ; or, not to multiply figures 
on a topic so evident, and to comprehend all in one, like the 
efiect of the stroke of an auctioneer's hammer, at the mid of 
every article of sale. [Here our friend began to recommend 
to us the imitation of the style and manner of a periodical 
work recently begun m this city ; but, on our exhibiting strong 
symptoms of disgust, he desisted, and resumed his former 
theme.] Well, (continued he,) I shall undertake to provide 
you with a motto for the title page of your present volume, as 
appropriate as that of the Tales, from Burn's " Cotter's Satur- 
day Night," or from the " Gude and Godly Ballates" <>f 
Graeme Dalyell — ^be not afraid ; I do not mean Grahame ef 
Claverhouse, or Dalziel of Binns, but John Gieme DalydH^ 
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Esq., Advocate, who edited the said Ballads; and I shall also 
select for you an extract from Chateaubriand's ** Beauties of 
Christianity/' to be placed in the original French^ with a 
translation, opposite the title ; both of which will continue to 
stand as a perpetual frontispiece to all your subsequent 
Tolumes. In the mean time, lay you in a sufficient quantitr 
of extracts for the interior departments of your Magazine.'' 
Not willing to differ altogether with our adviser, of whose in- 
telligence, as well as friendly dispositions, we have had many 
satisfying proo&, we resolved to yield so far as to make the 
trial in one mstance ; and accordingly in imitation of the Tales, 
we have began the second part of our review with a reason- 
ably long extract from the poem from which we quoted at the 
elose of the preceding part 

In justice to ourselves, we must, however, observe, that 
neither the example of the author of the Tales, nor the persua- 
sions of OUT friend, would have induced us to this compliance, 
if we had not been convinced of two things. The first is, the 
intrinsic excellence of the lines which we have prefixed, and 
tiieir extreme suitableness to our purpose. They exhibit, in a 
iuccint form, and with much beauty and force, what we wish 
to lay before our readers in greater detail in the following 
pages. And indeed, it would not have been easy for us to have 
conveyed, in so few words, the ideas which we have of our 
persecuted ancestors, and of those who have made it their 
basiness to deride and calumniate them. This being the case, 
we stand acquitted of the charge of puerile affectation. Se- 
condly, we are completely satisfied of the justness of the cha- 
racter which they give to the sufferers. U we had entertained 
•BT doubts on this head, or been afraid that we might not be 
able to vindicate our fathers from the slander with which they 
are aspersed in the work under review, we would certainly 
have given a less conspicuous place to the Unes in praise of 
them ; for we make no pretensions to that hiffh quality of the 
author of the Tales, by which he takes the liberty ot saying 
whatever sounds well, and is calculated to make an impression 
for the moment, without considering if he can prove it, or 
make it consistent with what he may afterwards advance. We 
do not write for the readers of novels ; nor will our ambition 
be ^tified by gaining the approbation of the children of ere- 
diihnr, and the slaves of prejudice. 

We flatter ourselves that we have, in the preceding part of 
Ais review, sufficiently proved that the author, in his repre- 
•entation, has discovered glaring partiality to the persecutors 
of the Presbyterians, by veiling their cruelties, and bypj^sent- 
ing their chalfibters in a favourable but false light We now 
go on to show, that he is guilty of injustice, equally glaring. 
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in tiie view which he has giren of the character and 6ondiiet 
of the oppressed and persecuted Presbyterians. 

In drawing the character of the persecutors, the author used 
no small art, and we found it necessary to attend to the nieer 
touches of his pencil, hj which he blended liffht and shade 
together, and softened tne harsher features of his portndl& 
But here he has, in a great measure, saved us the trouble of 
minute inspection. No one can be at a loss to perceive, at a 
single glance, the characters in the Covenanting group. They 
are not greatly diversified: thdr features are few; they aia 
strongly marker!, and the colours are laid on with no sparing or 
delicate hand. In general, they are either fools and Tna^mfB^ 
or hypocrites and rogues, and for the most part they are a coift- 
pouna of both. Look upon them, and you instanUy recognise 
the puritan and predsian. Approach nearer, and examine 
them more narrowly, and you find them to be wild enthustastt, 
and gloomy fanatics. They express themselves, even in their 
ordinary conversation, in a strange, ridiculous, and incoherent 
jargon, compounded of Scripture phrases, and cant terms pe- 
culiar to their own party opinions in ecclesiastical pobUfi 
They are utterly destitute of all knowledge of civil riffhts, and 
of any enlightened regard to the principfes of politick liberty; 
They are of disloyal principles, and rancorous m their politjad 
hatred. They are enemies to sdl elegant studies, as well asm* 
nocent recreation. Amidst all their afiected preciseness, and 
claims to superior godliness, they are selfish, and do not scnula 
to have recourse to base and wicked means to advance ttftt 
good cause, or to promote their own interest They are as 
much disposed to persecute as their adversaries. They am 
destitute of militaiy talents, and show themselves as incapable 
of vindicating their claims in the field, as of recommendiim 
themselves to the government by the moderation and mildneia 
of their behaviour. In fine, many of them have imbibed ik4 
principles of assassination, and are prepared to act upon thenL 

Except in the last mentioned particular, this is the charades 
which the author gives of the Presbyterians, both indulged an4 
nonindulged, — ^the only difference between the two dasaeft 
consisting in the higher degree of extravagance and entto* 
siasm displayed by the latter. To relieve the mind in some 
degree, in contemplating this bloated and unsightly pieture^ 
the author, by a singular exertion of candour or of compassion^ 
has condescended to admit, at some distance from the gloomy 
group, one rigid recusant, who yet retains the humane aai 
social afiections, in the person of a poor widow. Morton 
cannot be considered as an exception. He was a Presbyteiiaiat 
neither in principle nor in spint; he joined tM^m firom aoofr* 
dent and irritation ; he was never happy till he was ddivereA 
firom their society, and found himself under the protection 
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of the amiable and accomplished Claverhouse ; and as lon^ 
as he was among them, he was unable to find an indivi- 
dual with whom he could sympathiser but the liberal minded 
Cuddie Headrigg, who often^ '^ though with less refine- 
menty was following out a siinilar train of ideas^" and who 
alone was capable of understanding his ''chartered rights 
as a freeman/' To give his summary account of the Cove- 
nanters — ''One party declares for the ravins^s of a blood- 
thirsty madman ; another leader is an old scholastic pedant ; a 
third" — ^the poor child durst not proceed farther^ for fear of 
Balfour, who finished the sentence for him — ^" is a desperate 
homicide^ thou wouldest say^ like John Balfour of Burley." 
Did we think the author as weak as he has made his hero, 
and had we been alone with him, as Burley was with Morton, 
we would have been disposed to have taken our leave of him 
with the words that foUow in his narrative ; " I can bear this 
misconstruction without resentment" But as he has said 
more than he has put into the mouth of his silly " stripling," 
and as the cause is before the public, we must have a lew 
terious words with him on this subject before we can agree to 
separate. 

The^od people of Scotland, who inherit any portion of 
die spirit of their fathers, will no doubt be amazed to see 
diose whom they have been accustomed to revere as patriots, 
and to venerate as confessors and martyrs for truth, now held 
up to derision as mad enthusiasts, and reviled as hypocritical 
and murderous ruffians. Even those who^ from their pecu- 
liar sentiments^ do not sympathise deeply with these feelings, 
will be shocked at the profane levity with which the most 
sacred subjects are exposed to ridicule, and will feel them- 
aelves at a loss to account for such a singular and daring 
attempt But such as are acquainted with the history of 
former times, and have been attentive observers of the changes 
diat public opinion has lately undergone, will not be surpris^, 
nor tnink that any strange thing has happened. They have 
for some time anticipated an attack of this Kind, and therefore, 
are not altogether unprepared for meeting it They know that 
it is only the overflowing of that gall and spite against the 
reformation principles of Scotland, religious and poiititical, 
which has always lodged in the breasts of a certain faction, 
and which has burst forth in consequence of the removal of 
those restraints by which it was long reluctantly pent up, or 
forced to vent itself in secret They can trace the causes 
which have led to this eruption. They see them in the force 
with which the current of public opinion, impelled by recent 
events^ has been directed into the old channel of hereditary 
rights and royal legitimacy, to the overbearing and carrying 
away of all well grounded jealousies of arbitrary power, and 

5 
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•larish Qonresistance. They aee them in the brogreM ef 
infidelity, which natiyely generates a contempt for religiom 
reformers, and which oisposes its Totaries, whatever liieii 
political sentiments be, secretly to rejoice at whaterer loweii 
the reputation of such men, and to view with indifference, if 
not with hostility, all struffgles for the rights of conacienceu 
provided they are combined with zeal for the preserration of 
a particular creed, or form of ecclesiastical pouty. They see 
them, in the adoption, by different parties^ of relisioaB 
opinions very different from those which were once amMMt 
universally embraced in Scotland, and especially of thai 
opinion, common to almost all of them — that " religious and 
civil concerns ought to be completely separated" — a principle 
which lays the proceedings ol our reforming and suffennff 
ancestors open to easy attack, and upon which it will be foona 
impossible satisfactorily to vindicate their conduct. In fine, 
they see them in the overweening conceit of the present age, 
by which it is disposed to wrap itself in its own fancied ac- 
quirements and doings, and to undervalue those that preceded 
it ; as if there had been nothing good and ffreat before we wen 
bom ; and as if all the knowledge and all the privileges, both 
political and reli^us, which we possess, had been acquired 
by our own exertions, or communicated to us immediately from 
heaven, without being transmitted to us by the &ithful con* 
tendin£^, and the blood of those who Uvea in former times. 
All of these causes, we are of opinion, have contributed to 
induce the public to favour or wmk at the more partial tad 
sparing attacks which the author of the work uno^ revieWj 
along with other writers of the same stamp, has formeily 
made on the character of our reli^ous forefathers. Ana 
having felt his ground, and ascertained that the danger it 
not great, he has been encouraged to make the present at- 
tempt Whether it shall succeea altogether according to his 
wishes, or whether the event may prove that he has been too 
sanguine in his expectations, it is not for us to determine. 

We repeat it — ^we were not startled at the picture of our peiv 
secuted ancestors presented to us in the Tales. It was not new 
to us ; we had often seen it before. We could recognise every 
feature. There is only an alteration in the costume and border- 
work, and a slight souening of the colours, to adapt it to the 
taste of the age. In all other respects, the author has faithfully 
copied his great originals. This is not the first time that the 
enemies of the Whigs, or Presbyterians, have ** said all manner 
of evil falsely against them." None can be ignorant of this, 
who is acquainted with the writings of court sycophants dur- 
ing the rei^s of the two last Stuarts, and of the High Church 
and Jacobitish faction after the Revolution, in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland — ^who has read the speeches of Jeffries and 
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Mackenzie^ or consulted the pa^es of Butler, Drvden, and 
Swift, of Colvil, Pitcairn, and Rhind. '' 'Tis difficult to name 
diat iU thing which a Heylin, a Hicks, a Lessly, a Sacheveral, 
a Calder, or some other very reverend divine of the like pro- 
Mty, has not writ of them, or imputed to them. Who were 
the instruments that procured the Spanish Armada to invade 
England in ISSSI The Whigs. Who burned London in 
1666? TheWhi^. Who piloted in, and assisted the Dutch 
to bum the English fleet at Chatham ?' The Whigs. Nay, 
who crucified Jesus Christ? WhQj)ut the Whigs 1 The very 
children are taught to lisp out that Calves-hecul feasts are witn 
these authors true history. Why? Because one of themselves 
wrote it, and the rest cite it; and who dares doubt it after 
that ?" • 

In support of the justness of his statements, and even of the 
▼ery language which he has employed, our author can appeal 
to nigh and learned authority. ''This I am sure of," said 
Lord Chief Justice Jeffries, *' lying is as much the talent of a 
Presbyterian, as it can be of a papist, nay more ; for it is as 
inseparably incident to a Presl^rterian, (and such snivelling, 
whining, canting knaves,) to he as to speak. They can no 
more forbear lying than they can forbear speaking ; tor, gene- 
rally, as often as mey do the one, they do the other." f " We 
know well enough, (said the same enlightened and liberal- 
ini^ded judge, on another trial,) you snivelling saints can lie. 
When people come to gild over tneir bitter pillof sedition, it is 
always under the pretence of religion. It is well known, these 
(the preachers) are the bell-weathers of the faction, that, under 
pretence of reunion, come there to incense the people to com- 
mit all these viOanies that sometimes they are incited to do, a$ 
we know. How many of them stand now convicted by out- 
lawry, for thai bloody treason (the Ryehouse plot?) I won't 
say all parsons, but generally all of them dissenters ; and we 
know these are those base profligate villains always made use 
of in these base sinks of rebellion. And they are the common 
sewers of faction, these conventicles are, and of treason and 
conspiracy against the government in church and state."t 
" Wnen once they had begun to pick and cuU the men that 
ahould be returned for a purpose, and got this factious fellow 
out of one corner, and that pragmatical, prick-eared, snivelling, 
whining rascal, out of another comer, to prop up the cause, 
and serve a turn, then truly people's causes were tried accord- 
ing to the demureness of the looks on the one side or the other, 

** Anderson's Defence of the Presbyterians, p. 4, where the authori- 
ties are given, 
t HowelFs State Tiials, vol. z. p. 1304. 
t Ibid. pp. 234, 240, 257. 
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not the justice of the cause. Bo, if I have a mind to talk 
against the government, I will not do it aloud, and speak what 
I mean openly, but I will whine, and snivel, and cant — and 
under this sort of snivelling, canting, slv rale, do a man any 
injury whatever."* On me trial of Algernon Sydney, the 
same judge said, *' This book contains all the malice, and re- 
venge, and treason, that man can be guilty of; — and the way 
he makes use of, he colours it with religion, and quotes Scrip- 
ture for it, too ; and you know how far that went in the late 
times, — how we were for holding our king in chains, and our 
nobles in fetters of iron."t Mr. Saxter having pleaded, on his 
trial, that he was moderate in his principles respecting Episco- 
pacy, his Lordship exclaimed, '^ Baxter for bisnops! that is a 
merry conceit, inaeed!" And his counsel having referred to 
a part of his writings, "Ay ! (said Jeffries,) this is jour Pires- 
byterian cant ; ' truly callea to be bishops,' that is himself, and 
such rascals, called to be bishops of Kidderminster, and other 
such like places ; bishops set apart by such factious, sniveUhag 
Presbvtenans as himself; a Kidderminster bishop he means, 
according to the saying of a late learned author, * and every 
parish shall maintam a tythe-pi^ metropolitan.' Richard, Rich- 
ard, dost thou think we wiU hear thee poison the court? 
Richard, thou art an old fellow, an old knave; thou hast writ- 
ten books enough to load a cart ; every one is as full of sedi- 
tion, (I might say treason,) as an egg is full of meat : hadat 
thou been whipt out of thy writing trade forty years a§[0, it had 
been happy. He is as modest now as can be ; but time was 
when no man was so ready at, ' Bind your kings in chains, 
and your nobles in fetters of iron,' and, ' To your tents, Q 
Israel!' Gentlemen, for Grod's sake, don't let us be gulled 
twice in an age !"J 

Nor does our author want worthy and pertinent precedenti 
in Scotland. It would be easy to produce numerous examples, 
to show that our Scottish statesmen, and judges, and prosecu- 
tors, were not behind Jeffries in moderation, and clemency, 
and elegance of mind and manners. Rebels, fanatics, and 
madmen, were the mildest words which they employed, in 
speaking of the Presbyterians. The indulged, they called mo- 
derate fanatics; the nonindulged, wild or madcap fanatics* 
When they dealt with the latter, they aggravated their offence 
by referring to the conduct of their more moderate brethren; and 
when the former incurred their displeasure, by transgressinji^ 
any of their arbitrary restrictions, or scrupling at any of their 
ensnaring oaths and bonds, they with great liberality told them, 

♦ Howeirs State Trials, pp. 366, 370. 

t Ibid. vol. ix. p. 893. 

t Ibid. vol. xi. pp. 499, 501. 
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that the madcaps were the most consistent men, and that they 
ought to betake themseWes to the hills. We find the Lord 
Chancellor telling a prisoner on his trial for life, though a gen- 
tleman by birth, that he was '* not a Scots-mari^ but a Scots- 
heastJ* We find him inveighing against a respectable minis- 
ter^ who had done nothing against the laws^ as guilty of ** a 
mortal sin, a crime that was sufl&cient to damn him," oecause 
he hesitated to own that the Prince of Wales was the son oi 
James, and heir to his crowns. And when the minister said, 
*' I hope there is more mercy with €k)d, than to damn me for 
ignorance and weakness," we find him replying, '^ It is enough 
to damn you, and a thousand with you ; for by your calling 
Uiis in question," (he had not even called it in question,) *' you 
are guilty of their sin and damnation who follow your exam- 
ple."* "Linlithgow's soldiers" were declared to be good 
enough jurymen '^for fanatics;" and we find Sir Greorge 
Mackenzie, the King's Advocate, threatening that he would 
have recourse to them, when certain juries did not find the 
prisoners guilty at his direction*! On the trial of Sir Hueh 
Campbell of desnock, a witness upon whom the court chiefly 
depended, having retracted, when put to his oath, what he had 
said against the prisoner in ius precognition, the gentlemen 
present could not refrain from expressing their joy. Upon 
which the Lord Advocate said, " that he had never heard such 
a Presbyterian rore, except on the trial of Shaftesbury ; that he 
had always a kindness for that persuasion, till now that he was 
convinced in his conscience it hugs the most damnable trinket 
in nature."^ 

Nor are the author's precedents and authorities confined to 
the period anterior to the Revolution. When they were re- 
strained from torturing and murdering the Presbyterians, the 
Scottish Episcopalians and Jacobites, abusing the lenity of t 
new and tolerant government which they eagerly sought to 

* Cloud of witnesses, p. 54. — Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 642. 

t Howell, vol. viii. p. 384. 

X Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 642. — There was a close correspondence be- 
tween the Lord Chief Justice of England and the Privy council of 
Scotland, who reckoned it incumbent on them to express a formal ap- 
probation of his bloody camnaignsi and to request his aid in apprehend- 
ing and delivering up to tnem such Scotsmen as escaped irom their 
vensreance. 7'his appears from an Act of council, December 3, 1684. 
" Tne Advocate representing how ready Judge Jeffreys was to join 
with the council for support of the government, it is recommended to 
him to signify to the Judge the great resentments [sense] the council 
had of his kmdness towards this kingdom, in givinff his concurrence 
against such pernicious rogues and villains who disturb the public 
peace, and desiring he may cause to apprehend the persons of hiding and 
Migitive Scotsmen, and deliver them securely on the Scots border, to 
itach ss shall be sppMted to receive them.''-r ITa^stf* vol ii. p. Z9fk 

5* 
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overturn, took up the pen^ and with hands yet besmeared with 
the blood of their countrymen, employed it in writing against 
them calumnious inyectives, and scurrilous lampoons, which 
they industriously circulated in England, where the facts were 
not known, with the view of instigating the English church to 
take part with them, first in preventing, and afterwards in over- 
turning, the establishment of Presbytery in Scotland.* The 
authors of these pamphlets were so impudent and brazen-faced 
as to deny that Presbyterians had been subjected to persecution 
for their religious opinions, and at the same time that they were 
pleading for a toleration for themselves, to justify all the into- 
lerant and barbarous measures of the two preceding reigns. 
" He relates (says one of them) the sufferings of the Presbyte- 
rians in the late reigns ; and this, indeed, is the general cant and 
grand topic of many of their former and present pasquils 
against the Episcopal clergy ; whereas, they should rather re- 
flect on the then state. Such as suffered were criminal in Uw ; 
and even hundreds were winked at, and pleaded for by the 



* ''That which is determined concerning 'all them that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus/ that they * must suffer persecution,* is, and hath 
been, the lot of the Presbyterian church of Scotland ; and a ^neration 
of men have thus exercised her for many years, by severities hardlv 
paralleled among Protestants. And now, when their hands are tiea, 
that they can no more afflict her, their tonnes and pens are let loose 
to tear tier without mercy, by the most virulent invectives, and the 
most horrid lies and calumnies that their wit can invent. Beside this 
pamphlet several other prints have been emitted by these men, eon- 
taiiiing partly historical passages, full of lies and reproaches, and partly 
false and spiteful representations of our principles and way ; to whicn 
an answer, such as they need and deserve, shall ere Ion? be given, if 
the Lord permit. That this hath not sooner been done, nath been in 
a great measure caused by the multitude of matters of fact narrated in 
them, said to be done in divers places of the nation, far remote firom 
one another, to all which it was necessary to send for getting a true 
account of these things, and there being but one copy of each of these 
books that we could nnd in all Scotland, the several passages for the 
diverse parts of the country, behoved to be transcribed and dispersed. 
In this matter odr adverearies have used a piece of cunning, wnich is, 
that these books were spread in England only, where the things con- 
tained in them could not be known nor examined: but in Scotland, 
(where most readers could have discovered the fiilsenood of- their alle- 
gations,} there never was one of them to be found in a booksellear's 
shop. But Veritas rum qvterii ansvlxa.^^ — Vindication of the Chnrdl 
of Scotland, (by Principal Rule,) Preface, 2d edit. 1691. 

When one of the party endeavoured to apologize for this, by alleging 
that they had not the liberty of the press, nor of importing biooka^ tha 
same author replied, " Those of theur railing pamphlets which have 
been imported were never challenged, none ever came to trouble for 
them, though we well know who brought them into the kingdom."-* 
> A just and modest Reproof to a pamphlet called, The Scotch Pntbyw 
l«naa filo^ttesoa, p. M; 
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clergy^ who miglit have divulged and accused them. I could 
enlarge on this nead ; but Sir George Mackenzie has so baffled 
the Presbyterian plea, in his Vindication of the Reign of King 
Charles IL, that it is needless to say any thing till that book be 
answered ; in which, if I remember right, he hath this passage, 
None dved for a principle of religion, unless it be a religious 
principle to dye for actual rebellion.''* '' Leaving England to 
answer for itself, (says another,) our author can adduce do in- 
stance in Scotland, of either man or woman, who, after the 
Restoration until the Revolution, was either severely used, or 
put to deatb, merely on account of their persuasion.'* f Indeed, 
this last writer yerv plainly intimates, that Presbyterians might 
expect the renewal of the severities which they had lately en- 
dured, if ever Episcopacy was restored. ** Though a toleration 
be granted, (says he,) perhaps Prelacy will not be restored ; 
and although Prelacy should be restored, yet Presbyterians (if 
they please) may forbear to rebel, and to save themselves from 
scaffolds, imprisonments, and banishments : and so all the 
author's large harangue on this head is nothing else but ridicu- 
lous stuff."} 

As Dryden had ridiculed the Ensflish Puritans on the stage, 
our Scottish Episcopalians thought it necessary to attempt 
something in the same style, and therefore, got up a comedy. 
In their preface to this piece, they say, " It may be objerled, 
that for all our pretences to truth and sincerity in matters of 
fact, yet we talk at random in the last scene, where we make 
the Presbyterian ministers speak basely and maliciously of all 
kings. This is easily answered. It may be considered that 
the Presbyterians are enemies to monarchy; for this is the 
third time that Presbytery has been established in Scotland, and 
still upon the death or banishment of some of their lawful so- 
yereigns." " The Chorus is as pertinent as any thing can^, 
since they are a set of men who never forgive an injury, and, 

* A Short Character of the Presbyterian Spirit, p. 6. 1703. 

t Toleration Defended, p. 10. 1703. 

A writer already quoted has said with great justice that such asser- 
tions are made '* with the same brow, that Maimburg and other French 
popish writers do affirm, that all the Protestants who lately in France 
turned papists, did turn voluntarily, without any compulsion j and that 
no rigour nor persecution hath been used to move them to this change. 
This is a degree of effirontedneas, of bidding defiance to truth and the 
God of it, ofbold imposing on the reason, yea, and the common sense 
of mankind, that the world doth purely owe to this age, and to Jesuit- 
ical obduration of mind. Wo to posterity, if they be abused with such 
false history ! It is little honesty to transmit such things to after ages ; 
but it is the heieht of impudence to publish them among such as were 
eyewitnesses of them, and amon^ whom the sad effects of them re- 
main with grief and smarting to this day."-^mdioation, ut supra, p. 20. 

t toleration Defended, fip. 18, 19. 
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instead of praying for conversion, they pour down^ curses for 
the confusion of Sieir enemies. Our design in this essay, is 
fully to represent the villainy and folly of the fanatics, that 
80, when they are in sober mood, they may seriously reflect 
on them, and repent for what is past, and make amends for 
the future, tf Ube postible; or else that the civil government 
may be awakened, and roused to rid. us of this gang, who ior 
iunously treat dl good and learned men, and are enemies to 
human society itself." * The writers were abundantly san- 

fuine in their expectations of success, and dreamed of nothing 
ut blowing up the Presbyterian church by their well contrived 
plot To use their own language — 

** True Comedy, should humour represent: 
I think, for once, we've well enough hit on't, 
No character's too wild, nor yet extravagant: 
For there is nothing treated in our play, 
But what all know the Whigs do act and say : 
Thus you've a taste of their new gospel way." 

They were, however, disappointed : the Scots saw no truth, 
and the English no humour m it; those which they had ''laid 
up in store," were not called for 3 and the authors were obliged 
lo console diemselves with the excuse, 

" Our northern country seldom tastes of wit, 
The too cold eiime is justly blamed for it.*' 

The truth is, they had mistaken their own talent, which did 
not lie in comedy, but in tragic scenes ; and, luckily for the 
Presbyterians, thev did not obtain an opportunity of re-acting 
these. ** I'll tell tnee, man, to believe a Presbyterian protesta- 
tion, is as much as to think a man cannot cneat because he 
lies. Pm resolved ne'er to trust a fanatic till I get him on bis 
chair of verity, the stone i*the Grass market ; the villain is thdi 
tempted to tell something of the truth ; that is to say, that he 
dies a rogue and a rebel. 

And now, since prayers are so much in vogue, 
We will with one conclude this epilogue : 
Let the just Heav'ns our king ana peace restore, 
And villains never vex us any more."t 

Passing over, at present. The Scotch Presbyterian Eloquenee. 
and The Whig^e Svpplieation, we shall fimsh this chain of 
authorities by an extract from a work of sober argumentation, 
i|i which the following character is given of the Presbyterian?. 
*' They are naturally rigid and severe, and therefore, conclude 
that God is such a one as themselves. They damn all who 
differ from them, and therefore, think that God does, the same. 
^— '™"^"^— "^""^ — ^— — ^ 

* The Assembly, or Scotch Reformation, a comedy, 
t The Assembly, &c. p. 4, aad epilogue. 
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And because they love themselyes, they are pleased to persuade 
themselves Uiat they are his special favourites. Hence tliey 
conclude that they owe them no civilities whom God neglects, 
nor Idnd offices whoih he hates. He neglects and hates all 
who are not capable of his ^ce, which none are (say they) 
who are not of their way. This wicked persuasion sanctifies 
not only ibe ill manners, but which is worse, the ill nature of 
the party towards all who differ from them. It contradicts the 
ends of society and government, and is only calculated to ad- 
vance the pnvate interest of a partial and designing set of 
men." • In tfie same work, it is shown that the Presbyterian 
spirit is entkusiasHeid — an animtd or meehanical spirit — a partial 
spirit — a narrow and meoii spirit — a maUeious, tmfor^vmg 
spirit — an unecnvenihle spirit — a didoydl, rebellious spirit — a 
spirit of division — an wvneu^fibonrly, cruel, and barbarous spiritf 
We have not made these extracts for the purpose of amusing 
the reader, nor can we be charged with wantonly or unneces- 
sarily exposing the violence of the individuals or the party 
from whose speeches or writings they have been taken. So 
far as this mav be the consequence of the disclosure, it is 
chargeable on tne aggressor, and not on those who act on the 
defensive, and who are allowed, nay bound, to make use of 
every legitimate weapon of defence. In the first place, it is of 
the greatest consequence, in judging of the truth or falsehood 
of a charge^ to inquire exactly into its origin, and to ascertain 
the character and probable motives of the person or persons 
who gave rise to it And this is still more necessary in the 
case of general prejudices and vague accusations, which are 
not supported by reference to specific facts. In the second 
place, we are of opinion, that the quotations which we have 
made, while they lead to the source of the calumnies circulated 
against Presbyterians^ at the same time discover the grounds 
on which they rest, and must dispose every candid person to 
regard themivith the strongest suspicion. For example, when 
we find Jeffries and Sacheverell employing the same language 
in speaking of the friends of civil and reli^ous liberty in Eng- 
land, which Mackenzie and Rhind applied to the Scots Pres- 
byterians and field preachers, does not this afford a strong pre- 
sumption, that both were actuated by the same motives, and 
that, whatever circumstantial differences might exist, the 
grounds of offence given by the objects of persecution and 
calumny in the two nations, were radically and substantially 
the same ? In the third place, we have quoted from the very 
authorities upon which the author of the Tales has depended 
in forming his representation. To these he must be under- 
stood as referring, when he tells us, in the enigmatical style of 

* RUnd'f Apology, p. 208. f Ibid, fassim. 
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his preliminary discourse^ that he has been enabled to '' qna- 
lify the narratives of Old Mortality and his Cameronian friends 
by the reports of more than one descendant of ancient and 
honourable families — ^more than one nonjuring bishop — ^here 
and there a laird or two — and the gamekeepers of these gentle- 
men ;" for surely he did not intend his resLders to understand 
him as intimating that he had been guided literally by tradi- 
tional reports^ either on the one side or the other. Lastly, 
although the author has not brought forward all the charges 
contained in these extracts, and has in general expressed them 
in more temperate language, yet was it necessary to give them 
at large. It was necessary, because almost every one of them 
will l^ found to be insinuated or involved in some part of his 
representation. It was necessary, to show that some of tha 
authors are totally inadmissible as witnesses in this cause^ 
owing to the malice which they discover against the Presby- 
terians, and the injuries which they had done them. It was 
necessary, to show that the evidence given by others of them 
ought to be received cum nota, because they discover deep pre- 
judice, and bear testimony to many things which are utteriy 
mcredible, or notoriously false. And it was necessary, to 
put the reader in possession of the notions which they at- 
tached to the words pyritanum, fmatieiim, and rebelUon, with 
which they have so liberally aspersed their adversaries. Wt 
now proceed to a more particular examination of the char 
racter which the author of the Tales has given to the C6- 
venanters. 

And first, of their jmaritanimn. On this topic, the author 
talks quite at ease, and, we dare sav, never dreamed that his 
representation would be controvertecf, or that a single question 
would be put to him on the subject. Accordingly, in speaking 
of Presbyterians, the use of the epithets murUmUeul and jineim 
is just as much a matter of course witn him, as it is in the 
West Indies to speak of whites, mulattoes, and people of 
colour. We are not among the number of those who are dis- 
posed to pay much regard to such names, — ^we can hear them 
applied to ourselves with indifierence, and contemn the igno- 
rant or uncivil sneer with which they may be accompamed. 
But we know the influence which they have upon the vulgar, 
both great and small ; and we beg leave to offer the author an 
advice or two on this point. First, it is not very consistent or 
becoming in one who has ridiculed the Covenanters for calling 
their opponents Erastians and Papa-Prelatists, to commit the 
same fault, by bandying terms which are equally reproachful, 
and of still more loose and indeterminate signification. Se- 
condly, we would advise him not to employ, or, at least, not to 
repeat names of whose meaning he may not have a distinct 
and definite idea. We stron^y suspect that, if intttrogated. 
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his ideas on this subject would be found as rague and shiftinff 
as those of the vulgar are respecting the extreme points of 
North and South. What is it that constitutes a puritan^ or 
wherein does precisianism lie 1 Does it lie in scrupling to be 

E resent at a wappinschaw^ and to shoot at a mark? Does it 
e in repining at the use of the Common Prayer Book, the 
surplice, or the sign of the cross ? Or, does it consist in laying 
claim to perfect spodessness, or in confining saintship within 
the pale of a particular church or party ? If so, let it be 
proved that this ever was the sentiment of Presbyterians. Or, 
were they puritans because they pretended to greater strictness 
in practice than the court and clergy who persecuted them? 
This, surely, they might do without being '^ religious over- 
much," or proudly arrogating to themselves any uncommon 
degree of holiness. Again, we would remind the author, that 
the injudicious use of mis senseless term of opprobium was in 
former times productive of the most ruinous consequences to 
those who were so foolish as to encourage the practice. 
James, who had unadvisedly applied it to me principles of 
Presbyterians in Ms Basilicon Doron, found it prudent to re- 
tract the imputation, even after he had ascended the English 
throne. Charles I. was not equally wise. His parasitical and 
aspiring clergy were encouraged to load his best subjects with 
this obnoxious charge, until mey filled the parliament and the 
army with puritans, and brought the misguided and unhappy 
monarch to the block. Untutored by adversity, and incapable 
of reaping instruction from their father's fate, the two sons of 
Charles pursued the same infatuated course : while they pro- 
scribed and persecuted the most sober and conscientious part 
of the nation as Seditious and disafiected persons, they employed 
hireling preachers, poets, and drolls, to deride thiem as precise 
bigots, and fanatical knaves; and the result was, that the 
Stuarts were driven from the throne, and, by their merited mis- 
fortunes, proclaimed at last to the world who were the real 
bigots and fanatics. It is no good omen of the present times, 
that a spirit of the same kind should have been revived. 

On this subject we beg leave to quote the words of a sensible 
author, who wrote immediately before the breaking out of th6 
civil war in England, and who was no Presbyterian. " Let 
us then, (says he,) a little farther search into the mysterious 
abuse and misapplication of this word Puritan. Those whom 
we ordinarily call Puritans are men of strict life, and precise 
opinions, which cannot be hated for any thing but their singu- 
larity in zeale and piety ; and certainly the number of such 
men is too small, and meir condition too low and dejected : 
but they which are the devil's chiefe artificers in abusing this 
Word, when they please, can so stretch and extend the same, 
chat scarce any drfll konest Protestant, which is hearty aiMl 
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true to his religion, can avoid the aspersion of it ; and when 
they list againe, they can so shrink it into a narrow sense, that 
it snail seem to be aimed at none but monstrous abominable 
hereticks and miscreants. Thus by its latitude it strikes gene- 
rally, by its contraction it pierces deeply, by its confused appli- 
cation it deceives invisibly. Small scruples first intitle mee to 
the name of Puritan, and then the name of Puritan entitles me 
further to all mischiefe whatsoever." " There are many men 
amonffst us now which brooke bishops and ceremonies well 
enough, and perhaps favourably interpret our late innovations; 
and yet these may oe too grave to escape the name of Puritans. 
To lie a Protestant may te allowed, but to dispute against pa- 

gists smels of preciseness ; to hold the pope fallible is tolerated, 
ut to hold him Antichrist is abominaole Puritanisme ; to goe 
to church is fashionable, but to complain of the masse, or to 
be grieved at the publick countenance of popery, wherebv it 
intwines our religion, and now drinks up that sap whica is 
scarce afforded to Protestantisme, or at au to take notice how 
far some of our divines are hereat conniving, if not co-opera- 
ting, is a sumptome of a deepe infected Puritan. He that is 
not moderate m religion is a Puritan ; and hee that is not a 
Cassandrian, of Father Francis Svncter's faith, is not mo- 
derate ; he savours too much of Calvin's grosse learning, ex- 
ploded now by our finest wits. But I passe from this kinde of 
Puritan to another, whom I shall call my political Puritan ; for 
the bounds of Puritanisme are yet larger, and inclose men of 
other conditions. Some there are yet which, perhaps, disfv 
Your not at all either ecclesiastical policy, or moderate papists; 
and yet, nevertheless, this is not sufficient to acquit them from 
the name of Puritans, if they ascribe any thing to the lawep 
and liberties of this realme, or hold the prerogative royall to 
be limitable by any law whatsoever. If they hold not a^nit 
parliaments and with shipmoney, they are injurious to kings j 
and to be injurious to kings is proprium quarto tnodo to a Pu- 
ritan. 

" This detested odious name of Puritan first began in the 
church presently after the Reformation, but now it extends it 
selfe further, and, gaining suren^ as it goes, it diffuses its 
poysonous ignominy further, andf being not contented to gan^ 

Srene religion, ecclesiasticall and civill policy, it now threaten^ 
estruction to all morality also. The honest strict demeanour^ 
and civill conversation, which is so eminent in some men, 
does so upbraid and convince the antipuritan, that even hon- 
esty, strictnesse, and civillity it selfe must become disgraceful!, 
or else they which are contrary cannot remaine in ffrace. But. 
because it is too grosse to deride yertue under the name d 
vertue, therefore, other colours are invented, and so the same 
thing undergoes derision undar an other name. The zaalow 
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man is despised under the name of zedot, the rdifioiit 
man has tne vizard of an h3rpocriie and disaemUer put npoo 
him to make him odious. My^ Lord of Dowiie p rofe s acs , that 
the first thing which made him detest the religioa of Pnnians 
(besides their grosse hypocnsie) was seditioii. So, gioase hr- 
pocrisie, it seems was the first What is gitMse or ruium 
nypocrisie to the bishop, I know not, ior I can see bo win- 
dowes or casements in men's breasts, neither doe I thinke him 
indued with St Peter's prophetieall spirit whmbf to pcreeire 
and search into the reines and hearts of hypocriaes ; bat let him 
proceed. Mt is a plausible matter (says ne) with the people 
to heare men in authority depraved, ana to undeisiuid of any 
liberty and power appertaining to themselTea. The proffioo 
also of extraordinary zeale, and as it were eoBleiiipt for the 
worlds workes with the multitude. When they aee men goe 
simply in the streets^ and bow downe their heads like a bull- 
rush, their inward parts burning with deeeil, wringuig their 
necks awry, shaking their heads as if they woe in some pre- 
sent griefe, lifting up the white of their eyes at the sight of 
some vanity, givmg pent groanes, crynig oat anioat this sin 
and that ^inne in their supenotua, tmder eoloor of long Dcayefs 
devouring widowes and married wives hooaea ; when ine mul- 
titude heares and sees such men, they are earrycd away wim 
a great conceit of them; bnt if they skoold jodce of thes« m^a 
by their firuits, not by outward appearance, they shotild find 
them to be very fiurre fiom the true rdigion.' See here the 
firoth of a scurnlous libc^, whn^ it is concluded that he 
that is of severe life, and avene from the eommoa vanities of 
the time, is an hypoerite. If diese descriptions of outward 
austerity shall not ondy show what is an hypocrite, but point 
out also who is an hypoerite, oar Saviour himselfe wil hardly 
escape this description. Doabdess our Saviour, and man v of 
his devoutest followers, did groane, shake their heads, and lift 
up their eyes at the sight m some Doblick sins, and vanities, 
and did not spare to taxe the vices ot superiours, and to preach 
too and to amnonish the meaner sort of the people; yet who 
but an Annas or Caiphas will infer from hence, that, therefore, 
their inward parts bume with deceit, and that their end is 
meerely to carry away the multimde--euch as judge oneW by 
oatwara appearance, and have not their senses exercised to 
discerne betwixt good and evil 1 . r^ . 

*' Tis a miserable thing to see how fane this word Puritan, 
in an ethical sense, dilates it selfe. Heretofore it was Puriun- 
icall to abstain from small sinnes ; but now Uis so to abstaioe 
from groase open sinnes. In tlie mouth of a drunkard, he is a 
Puritane which refuseth his cups ; in the mouth of a swearer, 
he which feares an oath ; in the mouth of a libertine, he whicft 
nukes any acmpla of common ainnes ; in the mouth of a nidt 
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•oUier, he which wisheth the Scotch wane at an end without 
Uood. It is sufficient that such men thinke themselFes taciil]r 
diecked and affronted by the unblameable conversation of Pu- 
litans.'' " The papist we see hates one kind of Puritans^ the 
hkrarchist another, the court sycophant another, the sensual 
libertine another ; yet all hate a Puritan^ and under the same 
name many times hate the same thing. In the yeare of grace 
1688y when the Spanish Armado had miscarried, notwithstand- 
ing that his Holinesse of Rome had so peremptorily christened 
it, and as it were conjured for it, one of tnat religion was 
•trtneely distempered at it, and his speech was, as 'tis reported, 
Qod himself was turned Lutheran ; by which, for certame, he 
meant hereticall. Tis much therefore, that my Lord of Downe, 
DOW that Episcopacy is so foyled in Scotland, has not raged in 
the like manner, and charged God of turning Puritan ; but 
tarely, if he has spared God, he has not spared any thing else 
that is good ; and if he has spared to call God Puritan, he has 
not spared to call Puritan devill. But, to conclude, if the con- 
fined misapplication of this foule word Puritan be not refomed 
in Enjfiand, and that with speed, we can expect nothing but a 
raddame universall downfall of all goodnesse whatsoever.''— 
JiDiieourse coneeming PuriUru, pp. 8, 41, 50, 54, 57. (Printed 
1641.) 

The author of the Tales is not more sparing in the use of 
this term of reproach, and others of similar import, than hii 
predecessors were. The Puritan whom he exposes, is not one 
who scruples at a few indifferent ceremonies, or who superci- 
Kously condemns all harmless recreations — he is one who le- 
fates conformity to any kind of religion which may be enjoined 
1^ his superiors, or who is so squeamish as to stickle at occa- 
•Kmally transgressing the rules of decency, or laws that are 
▼nlgarly reckoned diyine. Thus he introduces his hero as say- 
ing to Burley, " My unde is of opinion that we enjoy a rea- 
■onable freedom of conscience under the indulged clergymen, 
and I must necessarily be guided by his sentiments respecting 
the choice of a place of worship for his family.'' (Vol. ii. p. 
92.) This is passive obedience with a witness ! to the utter 
ploetration of the rights of conscience, and leading to all the 
extent of the wicked principle of Hobbes ! The disciples of 
diat philosopher boasted of his discovery as calculated to put 
an end to religious persecution. Yes, it is so ; but it is at the 
•zpense of banishing all religion and all morality from the 
world, and reducing man to the level of a brute. Upon this 
pnnciple, a person not only may, but " must necessaruy" be a 
papist at Rome, a Mahomedan at Constantinople, and a pagan 
at rekin ; for surely it will not be pleaded that less obedience 
is due to the supreme government of a country than to an unde. 
If the anthor cealiy meant what his words natively suggnat^ 
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and if he intended to express his own sentiments bj the month 
of his hero, then we cease to wonder at the partiahty which he 
has shown to an oppressive goremment, and his want of sym* 
pathv for the objects of persecution. There is another instance 
to wnich we must refer as a commentary upon the author's 
sentiments respecting puritanism and precision. In describing 
the scene at Milnwood, when yisited by a military party, he 
informs us^ that ** the agony of his avarice/' at the thoughts 
of parting with his money, overcame old Morton's '* puritanio 
precision." And how did this appear? By his making use 
of one of the most vulgar, gross, and indecent words which one 
can apply to a woman — so indecent that the author, or his 
printer, could express it only by giving the initial and final let- 
ters, and when he afterwanis introduces a trooper as usin^ the 
same word. Judged it fit to drop one of these f (Vol. ii. pp. 
189, 243.) &x tmgue Ito/Mm. Such are the refined and liberal 
notions of the author of the Tsdes ! It is ** puritanic precision'' 
to boggle at an indecent expression ; and it argues the same 
weakness of mind, no question, to scruple at taainff the name 
or word of God in vain. And yet this is the genueman who 
complains that the Covenanters wanted ''flood manners"—* 
who derides the coarse and vulgar dialect of their preaehersy 
and is the advocate for elegant studies and accomplishments! 

The author seems to have forgotten, that he is not livinff in 
the days of Charles II., and meX the reliflion of the cAre- 
nanters has now obtained the sanction of me national laws, 
and is the established religion of his country. We bc^ leave 
to inform him, if he does not already know it, that every thing 
for which the Covenanters conten^fed, both in point of prin- 
ciple and of practice, is contained in the standards of the national 
church. These were composed in pursuance of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, by tne Assembly of Divines which met 
at Westminster, under the authority of the Parliament of 
England, and during the civil war. They explicitiv contain 
the Calvinistic tenets, and the doctrine concerning wnat he is 
pleased to denominate, '' a judaical observance of the Sab- 
bath ;" they assert the parity of ministers of the gospel, in 
opposition to prelatic hierarchy ; and, in opposition to Erastian 
encroachments by civil rulers, they assert that Christ is the 
alone King and Head of his church, and that he has appointed 
a government in it distinct from the civil magistrate who 
" may not assume to himself the power of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven." These, according to the author's own 
showing, embrace all the leading articles which the Cove- 
nanters maintained, and for adhering to which they sufiered. 
If, therefore, there is any justice or force in his ridicule, Ae 
weiflht of it must fall upon the established religion of Scot- 
land. It is this which he has all along been deriding under 
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tbe name of paritanism and precisianism. If he disapproves 
of it^ he is at liberty to do so ; let him bring forth his strong 
nasons^ and they shall be examined ; but whether it is decent 
and becoming in him to hold up its principles to derision, as 
if they were unworthy of serious argument, we shall leave the 
public to judc^e when the cause is fairly before them. 

If he shall say, that he has not ridiculed these principles, 
but merely the conduct of those men who maintain^ them in 
former times, — ^we deny this ; and we add, that these consti- 
tute the merits of the cause ; and, provided thev are cleared 
from misrepresentation the portion of ridicule which remains 
in the Tale will turn out to be excessively trifling and childish. 
What did our Presbyterian ancestors do, but maintain their 
reli^ous profession, and defend their rights and privilms, 
agamst the attempts which were made to wrest these from 
them ? This was the body and front of their offending. And 
were they not entitled to act this part? Were they not bound 
1o do it? What althouffh, in discharging his arduous duty, 
in times of unexampled trial, they were guilty of partial 
irregularities, and some of them of mdividual crimes ? What 
although the language in which they expressed themselves 
was homely, and appears to our ears coarse, and unsuitaUe to 
the subject? What although they gave a greater prominence 
to some points, and laid a greater stress on scnne articles, than 
w^may fiot0 think they were entitled to? What although 
they discovered an immoderate heat and irritation of spirit, 
considering the barbarous and brutal manner in which they 
had long l^en treated ? What although they fell into parties, 
and quarrelled among themselves, when we consider the crafty 
and insidious measures employed by their adversaries to dis- 
unite them — and when we can perceive them actuated bv 
honesty and principle, even in the greatest errors into whicn 
they were betrayed ? These, granting them to be all true, 
may form a proper subject for sober statement, and for cool 
animadversion ; but never for turning the whole of their con- 
duct into ridicule, or treating them with scurrilous buffoonery. 
No enlightened friend to civil and religious liberty — ^no person, 
whose moral and humane feelings have not been waiped by 
the most lamentable party prejudices, would ever think of 
treating them in this manner. They were sufferers — they 
were suffering unjustly — ^they were demanding only what they 
were entitled to enjoy — ^they persevered in their demands until 
diey were successful — and to their disinterested struggles, and 
their astonishing perseverance, we are indebted, under Gkxi, 
for the blessings which we enjoy. And we can assure our 
author, that his statements are not so correct, nor his ridicule 
80 well directed and powerful, as to deter us from their vindi- 
eatkm. 
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We may add, though the obaenration is of inferior moment^ 
that the author ia here guilty of a violation of propriety, in a 
literary point of view. He has heen pleased to send his book 
into the world as the work of the usher of one of our parO' 
cbial schools, edited and arranged by his patron, " the school- 
master and parish clerk." m>w, all our parochial teachers 
are bound by law to subscribe the confession of the national 
church. Yet the schoolmaster of Gkndercleugh publishes, 
with hi^h encomiums, a work which is intended to ridicule as 
puritamcal, the principles of that church of which he is a 
member, and of those standards to which he is supposed to 
have ^iyen the seal of his approbation. If decorum of cha- 
racter IS thus sacrificed to the jcpratification of a freak, we need 
not be surprised to find it violated for the sake of gaining 
hi^er ends. 

But we proceed to consider the charge of etU^tinotm and ra- 
^^tn^vmBjaiuUi^mn. The judicious reader will perceive, that 
several of the remarks already made are applicable to this topic 
of declamation. We shall separate the charge of superstition 
from that of fanaticism. There can be no doubt that the au- 
thor intended to ridicule the superstitious and puritanical pre- 
ciseness of the Covenanters, by imposing Scripture names upon 
the fictitious characters of the party that he has introduced. 
Thus, we have S^laa Morton, Oabrid Kettledrummle, Ephrmm 
Macbriar, Habbakkuk Muckkwraith. He borrowed this from 
the English plays written in derision of the Puritans. But if 
he had taken time to examine into the fact, he would have 
found that the Presbyterians of Scodand were not then addicted 
to this practice anymore than they are at present. This was, 
perhaps, beneath his notice ; moreover, it would have spoiled a 
great part of his humour ; for it is evident, that the sound of a 
name is with him a high point of wit Of the same speciaa 
of just ridicule and accurate representation, is his practice of 
making his covenanting interiocutors thee and thou one another, 
and withhold the title of Mr. from those whom they addiese, 
as if they had adopted the precise principle of Q^ual^rs on this 
head ! ( VoL iii. p. 15^---8. et paaaimJ) Yet, in his usual self* 
contradictory way, he introduces them in other places as de- 
claiming against Quakerism. This he does, to be sure, to 
ridicule them as persons who were continually inveighing 
against all sects but their own ; without knowing, or at least 
without letting his readers know, that they were necessitated 
to be more explicit in such disavowals, by the artful malice of 
their adversanes, who imputed the tenets of Q,uakerism to 
them, because they refused the ^isnaring oaths imposed by 
government 

But the author has in reserve a stronger proof of the super- 
stition ^ the Cove&antesi, wjuch 'we may not be able so easily 

6* 
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to set aside or evade. They finnly believed that certain men^ 
if not also beasts^ were gifted by the enemy of mankind with 
preternatural means of defence, and that it was impossible to 
shoot them, at least with lead ! While Burley re-acted in his 
dream the bloody scene of Archbishop Sharp's murder, he ex- 
claimed, " Firearms will not prevail against him — strike — 
thrust with the cold iron." (Vol. ii. p. 123.) But the best de- 
scription of this trait in the covenanting character, is in the 
account of Claverhouse's behaviour at the battle of Drumclog. 

" The BUT^stiticnu fanaticMt who looked upon him as a man gifted 
by the Evil Spirit with supernatural means of defence, averred that they 
■aw the bullets recoil from his jack boots and buffcoat, like hailstones 
from a rock of granite, as he ealloped to and fro amid the storm of 
Uie battle. Many a Whig that day loaded his musket with a dollar cut 
into slugs, in order that a silver bullet (such was their belief,) might 
bring down the persecutor of the holy Kirk, on whom lead had no 
power. *• Try him with the cold steel, was the cry at every renewed 
charffe— ' powder is wasted on him. Ye might as well shoot at the 
Old Enemy himsel.' " — Vol. iii. p. 69. 

Before replying to this, we shall make the author's case a 
litde stronger. We learn from "Scotch Presbyterian Elo- 
quence Displayed," that the Presbyterian preachers made the 
people believe that " the bishops were all cloven footed," and 
that " the generality of the Presbyterian rabble in the west will 
not believe that bishops have any shadows, as an earnest of 
the substance, for their opposing of covenant work in the 
land." It is true that Dr. Gilbert Rule affirms that he never 
before heard that any Presbyterian entertained such a thought: 
but we shall be more liberal to our author, and shall vaJke it 
for granted, that what he has stated is true. He must be un- 
derstood, then, as meaning that the belief of such preternatural 
powers was peculiar to the Covenanters, else it could be no 
reason for characterizins: them as '^superstitious fanatics." 
But what will he say, ff we can produce the example of a 
whole parliament at that period gravely giving their sanction 
to an opinion at least equally incredible ? In the attainder of 
the Marquis of Argyle for nigh treason, one of the heaviest 
articles of charge against him is supported by the following 
miraculous proof: ^' Insomuch that the Lord urom heavoi dSl 
declare his wrath and displeasure against the aforesaid inhu- 
man cruelty, by striking the tree whereon they were hanged, 
in the said month of June, being a lively fresh growing aan 



tree, at the kirkyard of Denoone, among many other fresh 
with leaves, the Lord struck the same tree immediately thero- 
•fler, so that the whole leaves fell from it, and the tree withered, 
never bearing leaf thereafter, remaining so for the space of two 
years ; which being cut down, there sprans out of the very 
Mut of thfi root tha»of a spring lilw tunto mod popi^up. 
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running in seyeral streams all over the root, and that for sev- 
eral years thereafter^ until the said murderers^ or their 
favourers, perceiving that it was remarked by persons of all 
ranks, (resorting there to see the miracle,) they did cause 
houck out the root^ covering the whole with earthy which was 
full of the said matter like blood."* If this example does not 
suffice, we shall give another, from a writer whose principles 
are akm to thos« of our author. Mr. Scott, in a note to the 
LaAy qf the Lake, after adducing a great number of facts in 
support of the Tmaeh, or preternatural gift of Second-Sight, con- 
cludes rather reluctantly^ and not without some symptoms of 
scrupulosity: "But, in despite of evidence, which neither 
Bacon, Boyle, nor Johnson, were able to resist, the Taiseh, 
wiUi all its visionary properties, seems to be now universally 
abandoned to the use of poetry ."f It certainly was not the 
desi^ of Mr. Scott to represent the philosophers to whom he 
alludes as men of weak and superstitious minds, merely be- 
cause they had not emancipatea themselves from a popular 
prejudice. And we are inclined to think, that the author of 
die Tales will now be sensible of the rashness of his cen- 
sure. But if he shall still be disposed stoutly to affirm that the 
Covenanters were "superstitious fanatics," we shall leave 
him to contest the point with the shades of " Bacon^ Boyle, 
and Johnson.'' 

" The eagle saw her breast was wounded sore, 
She stood and weeped much, but grieved more : 
But when she saw the dart was feather' d, said, 
Woe*8 me, for my own kind hath me destroyed.'* 

Among all the terms of reproach which are ordinarily em- 
ployed to excite contempt or odium against an individual or a 
party, there are none more vague, or used with less sense and 
discretion, than enthusiasm and faDaticism. They serve the 
same purpose asainst the friends of religion that sedition and 
leasiog-making have often done against the best friends of the 
state, when employed by profligate ministers, and their base 
supporters, to stigmatize and run down all who oppose their 
corrupt meascires and pernicious plans. Every pert infidel, 
every superficial sciolist, every conceited witling, every elegant 
trifler in prose or in verse, thmks he has a rigot to apply the 
names of Enthusiast and Fanatic to persons who are ereatly 
saperior to him in intellect, and in all rational and useful infor- 
mation. While such persons "set their mouth against the 
heavens'* in affronting God, " their tongue walketh through 
the earth," in reviling those who bear his imase, who seek to 
obey him, and are zealous for his rights and honour. Were 
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t Nets vt to Canto fim. 
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thef to think rationally but for a moment, ^ey would be 
ashamed to ** speak evil of the things which they know not." 
No sensible and modest person will be forward in interposing 
his judgment as to any art or science of which he is ignorant, 
which he has not made it his business to study, and for which^ 
instead of having a relish, he may feel a repugnance, especially 
in relation to a point contested among those of the same pro- 
fession. And why should it be otherwise in religion, to the 
obligations and feelings of which there are so many who ate 
notoriously and lamentably insensible and dead 1 W hat right 
can he, who perhaps never looked into the Bible except for the 
purpose of turning it into a jest-book, who never performed an 
act of devotion except from hypocrisy or for fashion's sake, who, 
during the whole course of his life, never spent a serious mo- 
ment on the subject of religion — what riffht can such a person 
have, or what capacity has he, to judge between the genuine, 
thoup^h ardent, emotions of a devout breast, and the reveries 
and irregular fervours of a heated or disturbed imagination 1 

Nor is this incapacity confined to those who labour under an 
absolute destitution of religious principle and feeling. A man 
may not be blind, and yet he may be incai>able to judge coi^ 
reedy of the imitative beauties of the pencil ; he may not be 
deaf, and yet he may have no ear for musical harmony ; he 
may be a parent, a brother, and a citizen, and yet be exoeed- 
ingly deficient in parental, generous, and patriouc feeling. To 
such a person, the emotions expressed, the zeal that is testified, 
the interest that is taken, the sacrifices that are made, by the 
devoted lover of painting, music, kindred, and country, will 
appear to be disproportioned, extravagant, unreasonable, ridi- 
culous, and, in one word, enthusiastical. And he woukl say 
so, provided he was not resUrained by habit, or by prudentiu 
deference to general feelinff, and provided he was not taught to 
correct his erroneous conclusions by attentive observation, and 
the rigid exercise of his reasoning powers. Let a person whooe 
ear is not attuned to harmony join a company of musical ina- 
moratos — ^let him listen to them while they conv«se in the 
dialect peculiar to their art, and while they give an unrestrained 
vent to their emotions — let him attentively observe them while 
they are enjoying the indescribable charms of the full and ▼«- 
ried concert— let him mark their gestures — ^the expressions of 
their countenance — the signs of ravishment which they exhibit, 
while they now lift their eyes to (he heavens, as if they weie 
totally abstracted from sublunary things, and anon quench and 
seal up their visual orbs, as if they were determined never affain 
to open them to the light of day — the tremulous thrill whieh 
pervades and agitates their whole frame — their soft susurra- 
tions, gradually rising into more audible murmurs, or abruptly 
bursting into an ecstatic peal— the l«tiyii.shing attttiidii talo 
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which they throw themselves, and their dying falls — not to 
mention the grimaces, the contortions of feature, the antic airs 
and gesticulations, or the whining tones, which some of them 
are accustomed to assume. Let the spectator who has no ac- 
cordant or sympathetic feeling, and who has never thought 
seriously on the subject, observe all this, and let him express 
his genuine sentiments, and we have no doubt that they will 
correspond to the statement which we have given. But we 
must leave it to the intelligent reader to apply this illustration 
to the expressions of devout feeling and evangelical experience, 
under the modifications which the nature of the subject will 
surest. 

I>9 we then deny that there was any enthusiasm or fanati- 
cism among the Covenanters'? We do not. None who is 
acquainted with human nature, or with the history of mankind 
and of the church, would expect this in the circumstances in 
which they were placed. We know that during the latter part 
of the persecution a small sect arose called Gibbites, or Sweet 
Singers, whose opinions and practices were in a high degree 
extravagant and impious ; but they were disowned by the whole 
body of Presbyterians, were always few in number, and soon 
melted away. And it is much to the credit of the people of 
Scotland, in point of intelligence and soundness of religious 
principle, that not only at this time, when their spirits were 
much heated, but also during the interregnum, when innume- 
rable sects, many of them holding the most fantastic opinions, 
sprung up in the neighbouring kingdom, none of these appeared 
(a few converts to Q,uakerism excepted) in this country. We 
know also, that after the battle of Bothwell-bridge, a number 
of Presbyterians, under the conduct of Cameron and CargiU, 
proceeded formally to disown the government, and advanced 
opinions respecting the essential qualifications of magistrates 
in a reformed land, and respecting the extraordinary execution 
of justice by private individuals, which were uniustifiable and 
dangerous. But if we examine the matter with candour, we 
will find that they were driven to these extremes by the intole- 
rable oppression of government ; and that their errors proceeded 
from their understandings being perplexed by intricate ques- 
tions, which were in some respects forced upon them, in cir- 
cumstances certainly not favourable to cool and dispassionate 
investi^tion, and not at all, as their adversaries alleged, from 
principles of disloyalty and insubordination, or any desire to 

gratify their passions oy involvin|f the nation in anarchy and 
lood. We will find them retracting, explaining, or modifying 
their declarations, or particular expressions in them, which 
were most obnoxious to blame, or of whose dangerous tendency 
they became convinced ; a behaviour no way resembling that 
of fanatics, who are inflamed by contradiction, and pla*^^ 
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from one excess into a greater. In fine^ they were in other 
respects^ as a body, sober and pious men, desirous of liring 
peaceably, and who afterwards did live peaceably under a gov- 
eminent which knew how to treat them with lenity. '* Op- 
pression makes a wise man mad,^ but it does not convert him 
mto a madman ; as the torture does not make an honest man 
a liar, dthough it may extort from him a falsehood. Let the 
violent pressure which for the moment overcame him be re- 
moved, and he will return to his wonted sobrietv and self com- 
mand, and act like any other man. Besides, the followers of 
Cameron formed but a very small part of the Covenanters of 
Scotland. 

With respect to the field-preachers in general, and those who 
adhered to them, it may be allowed that their religious feelings 
were wound up to a high pitch. Every thin^r in meir situation 
contributed to produce this effect ; the suffermgs that they had 
endured — ^the dangers to which they were exposed— -the jeo- 
pardy in which tlieir life stood every hour — ^tne hair-breadth 
escapes which they made — ^the wild scenery of the spots on 
which they assembled to perform their religious services, with 
the many affecting recollections with which it was associated, 
— all served to raise their minds to an uncommon deme of 
fervour. But still this was not enthusiasm, in the bad sense 
of the expression. It was a high tone of excitement which 
has been felt by the noblest, the purest, and the most enlight- 
ened minds — ^by patriots who have stood forth, in times of 
dan^er^ to defend the injured rights of their country — and by 
confessors, who have been raised up, in times of defection^ to 
plead for the more sacred rights of their Qod, Such were the 
feelings of the prophet, when, in similar chrcumstances, he 
said, " I have been vert jealous for the Lord Grod of Hosts 5 
for the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown 
down thine altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword, and 
I, even I only am left, and they seek my life to take it away.*' 
Weaknesses or excesses are often mingled with the best and 
most pious feelings — ^the exercise of Enjah was not exempted 
from these — ^but still they are too sacred to be nidely touched 
by the profane hand. How differently does the same subject 
anect different minds ! The author of The Sabbaih selected 
the character of the Covenanters for the warmest encomium ; 
the author of the Tales has fixed on it as deserving the' most 
unsparing censure. To the eye of the former, a conventicle 
presented a subject for the finest poetic description ; in the eye 
of the latter, it is an object of derision and merriment Tm 
former viewed it as an assembly of men who were met to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of their conscience, at the 
penl of ail that was dear to them on earth; the latter can see 
nothing in it but a tumultuary gathering of discontented and 
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fiery spirits, held in defiance of law, and with the intention of 
lesistiDg the lawful exercise of authority. The former describes 
the field-preachers as dividinff " the bread of life" to their 
hearers, and administering to mem those heavenly consolations 
which were peculiarly adapted to the situation oi hardship and 
peril in whicn they were placed; the latter represents them as 
fosterers of the wildest fanaticism, and trumpeters of sedition 
and rebellion. The former was charmed with the ardent and 
sincere piety diat breathed from the lips of the speaker, and 
beamed on the countenances of his delighted hearers, as ''o'er 
^eir souls his accents soothing came;" the latter seeks enter- 
tainment by discovering matter for ridicule in the preacher's 
tone and gestures, and m the coarse garb, and humble appear- 
ance, of the greater part of his audience. The picture exhibit- 
ed by the former is sc^emn, pleasing, and deeply interestin|f • 
that which is held out by the latter, is mean, vulgar, and dis- 
gusting. Both cannot be genuine representations ; no one will 
doubt for a moment which of the two displays the finest feel- 
ings in the artist ; and whether the poet or the humourist has 
kept most closely to the truth of nature, may appear in some 
d^ee from what follows. 

The character given of the Covenanters, in the persons of 
Mause and Kettl^brummle, is in a style of such glaring and 
extravagant caricature, that we woula not have deemed it ne- 
cessary to notice it, farther than by expressing our astonish- 
ment tkat any writer should have risked nis reputation by pub- 
lishing such representations, had it not been that we are aware 
of the ignorance that prevails on this subject, even with many 
who are otherwise well informed persons. On this account, 
we condescend to enter on the subject. The author's ridicule 
tarns chiefly upon the following points: that their ordinary 
conversation was interlarded with scripture phrases — ^that they 
were guilty of gross and ludicrous misappUcations of these-* 
diat they were constandy harping upon certain cant phrases, 
expressive of their party opimons, or relating to their ecclesi- 
astical disputes — and that the style in which their preachers 
usually indulged was mean, coarse, incoherent, and rhap- 
sodical. 

The people of Scotland, since the Reformation, have been 
always well acquainted with Uieir Bible, and it was the natural 
consequence of this, that its language should mingle with their 
speech, and ^ive a tone to their conversation and mode of 
tmnking. This, instead of being discreditable, is highly 
honourable to them, and has contributed, more than many are 
aware of, to raise their character, in point of intelligence, 
above that of the lower orders in any other country. Strangers 
have remarked the fact, and have been astonished at it, while 
they were ignorant of the cause. A ploughman in Scotland 
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18 not, what he is every where else, a down, acooiding to the 
idea which that term usually suggests; and this distinction 
he owes chiefly to his familiar acquaintance with his BiUe, 
which he has oeen accustomed to read, or to hear read, fiom 
his childhood. When he has heen so much indebted to it, 
why should he be hindered from quoting it, or exposed to 
ridicule for employing its phraseology, provided this is done 
without an intention or a tendency to burlesque or profane it? 
With this qualification, we may assert that the Bible is to the 
common people what the writings of Homer are to the learned; 
and every person of good feeling will be as much pleased to hear 
them adopting a phrase, or quoting a verse, with propriety^ from 
the Scriptures, as to hear a person of literature making the 
same use of the Greek or Roman classics. By prupriety, we 
mean, not elegance and point, but such jusmess as may be 
exjpected from persons in their condition. Among the better 
informed part even of the English nation, during the seven- 
teenth century, scripture language was so far from being un- 
common, that we find it us^ very liberally in both houses dt 
parliament The speech of Lora Falkland on the question 
respecting Episcopacy, and of Lord Shaftesbury respecting 
the state of Scotland, in which he not only quoted, but com- 
mented on a passage in the Song qf Solomon, are well known 
S roofs of this.* Nor is the practice altogether gone into 
esuetude in the present time, among persons who would not 
take it well to be ranked with enthusiasts or fanatics. We 
could mention more than one of our modem poets, who have 
borrowed some of their finest passages from the BiUe^ and 
made their descriptions *' more impressive by the orientalism of 
Scripture," although they have not thought it proper to make 
those acknowledgments of the debt which they are forward to 
render to every old ballad or musty play. Our Poet-Lau-. 
reate, too, can scarcely compose three sentences in prose 
without a Scripture phrase or allusion. And his example baa 
been imitated of late among ourselves, accompanied with an 
evident attempt to excel him in this quality of style. In the 
following extracts, we have specimens of typiedly dUegorie&l, 
and prophetical applications ; — an enumeration which nearly 
comprises all the senses of Scripture allowed by popish in- 
terpreters. " It seemed that Buonaparte, on his returement to 
Elba, had carried away with him all the offences of the 
French people, like the scape-jroat which the Levitical law 
directed to be driven into the wUderness, loaden with the aina 
of the children of Israel."— (jEdmAtirgrfc JLnmud Register, voL 
vii. p. 290.) " Still, from the disaffection of the soldiers, and 
the discontent of the Revolutionists, there arose, even in the hal- 

* Riuhworth, voL i. part 3, p. 182. Wodrow, vol* ii. App. No. 4. 
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eyon months of the reBtoTation, a cloud on the political horizon, 
at first as small as that seen by the prophet from Mount Car* 
mel, but which ceased not to increase, until the monarch of 
France, like the king of Israel of old, betook himself to his 
chariot and horses, and was fain to seek for shelter until the 
ttorm past away."---(liU<i p. 293.) '' The shower of honour 
and emoluments fell above, below, and around, but it reached 
not Sir Thomas Picton, whose name and fortunes, like the 
fleece of Gideon, remained unmoistened by the dew that dis- 
tiUed on all others."— (Ifttd. p. Z55.) After speaking of the 
miseraide result of all that has been done for Spain, the author 
adds, " But deeply convinced, as we are, that as yet 'the end 
w iMtf,' we proceed to detail those unexpected and deploraJble 
events," kc^Ibid. p. 317.) If not intended, it is a striking 
coincidence, that the Tales of my Landlord should have aji- 
peared so seasonably as an antidote to this disposition to puri- 
tanical enthusiasm ; and we can scarcely help suspecting that 
the sermon of Bphiaim Macbriar, in particular, is a concealed 
satire upon the lollowinj^ passase of an Address of the City 
of Eldinouigh. " It is with fiaur other thoughts, and far happier 
prospects, that we now again lay our duty at the feet of your 
Hoyal Highness, with feeliju;8 which can be likened to none 
but those of the survivors of the primeval world, when, look- 
ing forth firom tAe vessel in which they had been miraculously 
preserved, diey perceived that Qod had closed, in his mercy, 
the fountains of the deep, which he had opened in his wrath ; 
that the wind had passed over the waters, and assuaged their 
force; while the re-appearanoe of ancient and weU-known moun- 
tains and land marks, hidden so long under the billows of the 
inundation, warranted a just and purer confidence that the 
hour of its fury had passed away." — (jStddren of the CUy qf 
Edmburgh to Me IVince Regeni, in December, 1813.) 

But perhfl^M the fault of the Covenanters did not lie in their 
liberal use of Scripture, but in the unnatural, extravagant, 
and ridiculous applications which they made of it We are 
afraid that it will be difficult to exculpate some of the extracts 
which we have given abore from this charge ; and it would be 
easy for us to produce recent examples of a still more glaring 
kind. What would the leader think of a passage of Scripture 
relating to the redemption of mankind, and the exaltation of 
our Saviour, being lormally applied to the conclusion of the 
late war, and the restoration of the Bourbons ? Yet this has 
been done by one who is neither a Whig nor a Presbyterian.* 
WiUi respect to the ludicrous perversions of Scripture by the 
Covenanters, they are the pure fictions of the author of the 

* Sermon on Psalm cxviii. 23, by the Rev. James Walker, St. Pa- 
tar's Chapel, EdiDgburgh, 7th July, 1814. 
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Tales. We do not recoUeet to haye any where met with a 
more baidaced attempt to impose upon the public All un- 

Cegudiced personty even those who hare no laTOur for Prea- 
lerians, haye been obliffed to admit the exaggeration; and 
those who are acquainted with the subject know, that, with 
the ezopption of a few phrases which have been gathered from 
the books of the Coyenanters, and inserted as tert aeryed the 
author's purpose, the whole representation is fanciful and fiibe. 
We have particularly in our eye at present, the speeches put 
into the mouth of Mause and the preacher on the road to Loa- 
don-hill ; although the remark is by no means confined to that 
scene. We have selected it, because it afibrds us an opportu- 
nity of bringing the author's statement to the test, and enabling 
the reader to jud^ of its truth or falsehood. Two yeaza after 
the period to which the Tales relate, when persecution had in- 
flamed the minds of the sufferers to a much highm degree, two 
women who had embraced the sentiments of CamercMi and 
Cargill, were executed at Eldingburgh. Let the reader pemae 
their examinations and dying speecnes, which are preseryed, 
«nd compare them with tne speeches andbehayiour of Mause, 
and he will perceiye at once me truth of our ayerment* The 
language ot these sufferers is such as might be expected from 
imlettered females, but it is such as does not disgrace the com- 
mon people of Scotland. The inquisitorial interrogatories of 
the court discovered that they had mihibed one or two opiniona 
of an extravagant and dangerous nature ; but their manner of 
avowing these was sober, and even dignified, compared with 
the behaviour of their judees and accusers. The following is 
part of the examination of Isabel Alison, written bv her own 
hand, with an artless simplicity. <' The bishop said. Wherein 
is our doctrine erroneous 1 I said. That was better debated 
already than a poor lass could debate it They said. Tour 
ministers do not approve of these things | and ye have aaid 
more than your ministers ; for your ministers have brought 
Tou on to these opinions, and left you there. I said. They 
had cast in baits among the ministers, and haried them aside ; 
and although ministers say one thing to-day, and another to- 
morrow, we are not obliged to follow them in that Then they 
said they pitied me ; for, (said they,) we find reason, and a 
quick wit in you : and they desired me to take it to advisement 
I told them, 1 had been aavisine on it these seven years, and I 
hoped not to change now. They enquked, mocldngly, if I 
lectured any. I answered, duakers used to do so. They 
asked, if I did own F^resbyterian principles. I answered that 1 
did. They asked if I was distemperaL I told them, I was 
always solid in the wit that Grod had given me. Lastly, they 

♦ Cloud of Witnesses, pp. 7T— 93. 
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asked my name. I told them, if they had staged me, they 
might remember my name. Then they caused bring Sanqth 
hair D$ekaratiom, and the paper found on Mr. Richard Cam- 
eron, and the papers talien at the dueen's Ferry, and asked 
if I would adhere Co them. I said, I would, as they were ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, and I saw not wherein they did con* 
tradict them. They asked if ever Mr. Welsh or Mr. Riddell 
taught me these prmcipies. I answered, I would be far in the 
wrong to speak any ihmg that might wron^ them. Then they 
bade me take heed what I was saying, for it was upon life and 
death that I was questioned. I asked them if they would haY« 
me to lie. I would not quit one truth, though it would pur- 
chase my life one thousand years, which ye cannot purchase^ 
nor promise me an hour. They said. When saw ye the two 
Hendersons, and John Balfour ? Seeing ye lore ingenuity, will 
ye be ingenuous, and tell us if ye saw them since the death of 
the hishop 7 I said, they appeared publicly within the land 
since. They asked if I conversed with tnem within these 
twelve months: at which I keeped silence. They uiged vom 
to say either yes or nay. I answered yes. Then they sakl^ 
your blood be on your own head ; we shall be free oi it I 
answered, so said Filate; but it was a question if it was sot 
but ye hare nothing to say against me but for owning of 
Christ's truths, and his persecuted members : to which they 
answered nothmg. Then they desired me to subscribe what i 
owned. I refus^, and they did it for me."* We have ap* 
pealed to a ease the most iaTOurable to our author, in order 
that we might prove, • fbrHori, the falsity of his representa- 
tion ; for otherwise we do not allow that the principles of theaa 
women afford a fur specimen of those which were held by the 
great body of the Corenantera who attended field conventiclea 
at the period to which the Tates refer. 

We can bring the natter to a still more direct and decisive 
test, with respect to the character of Gabriel Kettledrummle. 
Under this name, there can be no question that the author had 
his eye upon Mr. John King. For we know, from history^ 
that ne was the minister taken prisoner by Claverhouse on the 
morning of the battle of Drumclog, led as a prisoner to the 
field, and released by the victorious Covenanters, in the man- 
ner described by the author. Now, King was again taken pri- 
soner after the nattle of Both well, and was executed; and we 
have an account of his trial, and the speech which he wrote 
and delivered before his death.t The perusal of these wOi 
convince every reader that the author has been guilty of most 
inexcusable and outrageous misrepresentation. Tne author 



* Cloud of WitmssM, pp. 78—80. 

t Naphtmti, ^ 466, edit. 1693. Wodrow, u. 83—66. 
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deseribes him as one of the boutefeus of the party, as inflam- 
ing ihe muhitude to the highest pitchy defending "the mingled 
iBTingB of madness and atrocity," and supporting those who 
insisted on disowning the authority of Chanes. (Vol. iiL pp. 
i02, 162, 178, 188; iv. 10.^ Contrast with this the following 
dedbration by King, immediately before his execution. "The 
Lord knowes, who is the Searcher of hearts, that neither my 
deaigne nor practice was against his Majesty's person and just 
flOTemment, but I alwayes intended to be loyal to lawful an- 
Uiodtj in the Lord. I thank Qod, my heart doth not condenme 
me 01 any disloyalty ; I have been lo^jrall, and do recommend 
it to all to be obedient to higher powers in the Lord. And that 
I preached at field meetinj^, which is the other ground of my 
sentence. I am so far from acknowled^g that the GkMpel 
preached that way was a rendevousing m rebellion^ (as it is 
termed,) that I bless the Lord that ever counted me worthy to 
be a witness to such meetings, which have been so wonaer- 
fully countenanced and owned, not only to the conviction, bat 
even to the conversion of many thousands ; yea, I do assert, 
that if the Lord hath had a purer church and people in this 
land tiian another, it hath been in and among these meetings 
in fields and houses, so much now despised by some, and per- 
secuted by others. That I preached up rebellion and risinff in 
aimes against authority, I bless the Lord my conscience doth 
not condemn me in this, it never being my designe ; if I could 
hate preached Christ, and salvation in his name, that was my 
woric; and herein have I walked according to the light ana 
role of the word of Grod, and as it did become f thouffh one of 
the meanest) a minister of the Grospel. I have oeen looked on 
by some, and misrepresented by others, that I have been of a 
divisive and factious humour, and one that stirred up division 
in the church ; but I am hopeful!, that ye will give me chaiitv, 
beinff within a little to stand before my Judge ; and I mw me 
LoraffuU he wiUforgwe them that did so misr^fnresentme: But I 
thank the Lord, whatever men did say of me concerning this, 
that upon the contrary, I have of^n diswaded from such wa3re8, 
and or this my conscience bears me witness." His last words 
were, " Now I bid farewel with all my friends and dear relft- 
tions. Farewel, mv poor wife and child, whom I leave on 
the good hand of Him who is better than seven husbands, and 
will be a father to the fatherless. Farewel, all creature com- 
forts; and welcome, everlasting life, everlasting glory, ever- 
lastii^ love, and everlasting praise. Bless the Ix>rd, O my 
sonl, and all that is within me.''* If it should be alleged that 
the author did not intend to confine himself to a description of 
the character of King, this shift will avail little. For Mr. Kid, 

* NaphtsU, pp. 468-470, 476.. 
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another minister who suffered along with him^ expressed him- 
seU" in the same terms.* Nay, of all the ministers who were 
at BothweU, (and there were at least fourteen there,) theit 
were not above two who differed from Mr. King in this respect^ 
and the high and violent measures proposed were u^;ed cmeflv 
by a few private gentlemen, and especialljr by Robert Hamu* 
ton, a forward young man, who had got himself introduced to 
the chicHf command of the Covenanting army. We may after- 
ward advert to this fact more particularly, but we cannot omit 
at present calling the attention of our tetiden to it, because it 
is of very considerable importance ; and it has, we apprehend, 
been mis-stated, not only oy the author of the Tales, but aiao 
by several of our historians. 

Even when the author wished to relieve his picture, and in- 
tended to describe individuals among the Covenanters as dis- 
playing some talent, or possessing some sood qualities, he has 
Plundered , and betrayed his ignorance. Thus, in the sernum 
of Macbriar, he has made the preacher utter a sentiment which 
was universally rejected by Presbyterians, while he makes hua 
tell his audience, " Whoso will detent immortal fame in this 
world, and eternal hn^ppmsMB m ihmt wkkk u to eome, let them 
eater into Qod's service," &e. (Vol. iii. p. 110.) A similar 
breach of decorum of character occurs in his descr^tion of tha 
humane Covenanter, widow Maclnre, whom he introduces ■• 
repeatedly banning, and mincing oaths in her conversation! 
(Vol. iv. pp. 275, 278, 281.) Far be it finom us to derooale 
trom the Uuents of our great author ; but the truth is, (ana hit 
should have been aware of h^ whatever talent a person may- 
possess for buffoonery, he will not succeed in mimicking thoae 
with whose manners he ia unacquainted. He has seen and 
conversed with old gentlewoiiien of Torv principles, ffaUaat 
officers, drunken sokuers, bntkn, and innkeepers ; but ne has 
not fallen into the company of rriigious people ; and, accord- 
ingly, he has iailed completely in taking off tneir likeness, and 
in imitating their language ai^ manners. To cull a few 
phrases from Scripture, and scr^s from this sermon and that 
dying speech, and to form the whole into a cento, has doubt- 
less somethuQig ludicrous in it ; and we do not question that it 
will move the laughter of the good friends whom the author 
professes himself to have been so much indebted to for his ma- 
terials, as well as the surviving old maidens of the ever-memo- 
rable Forty^fwe, especially if he should himself recite it in that 
snuffling, whining, canting tone, which Judge Jeffries erst 
acted so admirably in the Court of King's Bench. But we eaii 
scarcely persuade ourselves that he ever seriously thought it 
would pass in the world either for wit or humour. If the pexu 

«NaplMlip.45& 
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SODS whom he intended to expose weie to rise up and be de- 
sired to look upon their picture^ they would smile at his failure, 
proTided it were possible for them not to be shocked at his 
profaneness. * 

We have declined hitherto calling the author to account ibr 
his profane use of the sacred writings, because we wished^ be- 
fore doingthisy to show that our censure did not proceed from dis- 
pleasure at his wit, and to anticipate an apoloffy which we knew 
would be made for his conduct It is frequently uiged, that such 
freedoms with sacred subjects are necessary to preserve propriety 
of character ; and it may be alleged on the present occasion, 
that the author has only represented the abuse which was made 
of Scripture by the Covenanters, and that they, and not he, 
must be answerable for the profiBination. We cannot admit the 
justice of this apology. Tnose who talk most about sustain- 
ing propriety of character, can neglect it on very slight occa- 
sions. It is no plea for indecency, and why should it be so for 
profanity 7 There mayr somethnes be a propriety in exposing 
the extravaffant and ridiculous misappucations of Scripture 
made bv individuals, or b^ a reliffious sect; but we do not 
know tnat this can ever lustifiabiy be done in a work of 
amusement, intended for all classes of readers, and ordinariljr 
perused in a state of mind which unfits persons for discrimi- 
natinsf between the abuse and the thing abused, and for coolly 
judgmg whether the author's ridicule is well or ill foundea. 
■The author of the Tales has placed at the head of one of his 
chapters a quotation from the JSlehfmiit, which we presume he 
regarded as a prototype and authority. We beg leave to ^uote, 
-as well worthy of ms attention, on this subject, the opinion of 
one whose authority stands deservedly hifh both in law and in 
morality. '^ I remember, {[says Lord Chief Justice Hale,) tluit 
when Ben Johnson, in his play of the .Slehifmui, introduced 
Anartus in derision of the Puritans, with many of their phraaes 
taken out of Scripture, in order to render that people ridiculous, 
the play was detetted and ahhorred, because it seemed to re- 
proach religion itself; but now, when the Presbyterians were 
Drought upon the stage in their peculiar habits, and with their 
distinguishing phrases of Scripture exposed to the laughter of 
spectators, it met with approbation and applause.''* 

* Neal*a History of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 440. 
■ Ths ezcMB to which profaneness and blasphemy were carried in the 
days of Charles 11. we conld scarcely credit, were it not attssisd by 
ths moat unexceptionable authority. And all under the pretsxt of wi|h- 
'ganding fiinaticism ! A letter from Dr. John Wallia to the Hon. Mr. 
' Boyle, dving an account of the opening of Archbishop Shelden*s the- 
atre at Oxford, contains the following particulars :— ** Then a letter of 
thanks to be sent from the university to him, wherein he is acknow* 
lodged to bo both our creator sod redetmer, for having not coly buik a 
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But we are under do necessity of hayinj^ recourse to this tr- 
gument in the present case. The author is guilty of wantonly 
abusing Scripture^ not in a few but in numerous instances 
throughout his work^ without his being able to justify himself 
by an appeal to the practice of the Coyenanters. We may re- 
fer to the exclamations of Mause^ ^toI. iiL p. 77,) and to Lang- 
cale's summoning the castle of TiUietudlem ''with the butt end 
of a sermon,'^ by " uplifting with a stentorian voice, a verse 
of the 24th Psalm/' in metre which is given at length. (VoL 
iii. p. 143.) Such descriptions are quite out of nature, and so 
extravagant, as to be mere ludicrous applications of Scripture 
language, such as no person who had any due reverence for it 
could indulge in, and as will give pleasure to an infidel reader, 
not because they afford a true or spirited delineation of cha- 
racter, but because they gratify his disposition to laugh at the 
Bible. Still worse, if possible, are the exclamations put into 
the mouths of Mause and Ketdedrummle, on approaching 
I>rumclog. (Vol. iii. pp. 32, 33.) The prostitution ot Scripture, 
in the first of these instances, is accompanied with a display of 
great want of delicacy and feeling for an old woman in the 
circumstances described ; and in the last instance, it is aggra- 
vated by the consideration, that the words used are part of a 
description expressly and repeatedl^jr applied in the New Testa- 
mejit to the sufferings of the Saviour of men. We believe 
that the author was not aware of this ; but that stronger proof 
can be given of his rashness in intruding into thinjgs which he 
knows not, and undertaking a task which he is incapable of 
performing well 1 He tells us, that " these exclamations (of 
the two prisoners,} excited shouts of laughter among their mili- 
tary attendants; out events soon occurred which rendered 
them all sufficiently serious." He, no doubt, expected that his 

theatre for the act, but, which is more, delivered the Ueeeed Virgin from 
beimg eo prefaiud far the fuiure: He doth (as the words of the totter 
are) turn tantum eandere, hoe est ereare, ecd etiam redvnere. These 
words (I confess) stopped my mouth from giving a j^aeet to that letter, 
when it was put to the vote. I have since desired Mr. Vicechancellor 
to consider, whether they were not liable to a just exception. He dkl 
at first excuse it ; but upon further thoughts, I suppose he will think fit 
to alter them, before the letter be sent and registered. After the voting 
of this letter, Dr. South (as university orator) made a long oration ; the 
first part of which consisted of satyncal invectives against Cromwell, 
fonaticks, the royal society, and new philosophy. The next of encomi* 
asticks, in praise of the archbishop, the theatre, the vicechancellor^ tlM 
arefaiteet, and the painter. The last of execrations, against fonaticks, 
eonventicles, comprehension, and new philosophy; oamniDgthen^cBs 
inferoi, ad gekemnam. The oration being ended, some honorary d»* 
grees were conferred, and the convocation dissolved. The afternoon 
was spent in panesyric orations, and reciting of poems in several sorts 
of verse, composed in praine of the archbishop, the theatre, &c., and 
erying down fanatieks."— 'Z^. pp. 448, 443. 
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dCBcriptioii would excite similar shouts of lao^ter among his 
readers ; and we have only to express our wisn, that he may 
•oon seriously reflect on the subject^ and expunge those pas- 
sages ftom his work, which otherwise will remain as a stain 
upon it, which all the applause of the thoughtless and unprin- 
cipled will not be able to canceL 

" Bat what do you say to the charge against the CoTenanl- 
ii»^ preachers, as to the coarse, vul^r, and incoherent strain 
oftheir sermons?" We say that we are not ashamed of them. 
We say that, if we had been then alive, we would haye been 
amon^ their hearers. We say that the Presbyterians in general 
were incomparably the best preachers at that time in Sootland* 
And with respect to such of them as were forced to preach in 
the fields, we think we can say enough to silence the silly cla- 
mour which has been raised as to thetr sermons. Who would 
require polish, or expect accurate and laboured composition , 
from men who were driven from their homes, and destitute of 
all accommodations; who were obliged to remove from one 
part of the country to another, to escape the unremitting search 
of their persecutors, who durst not remain above one night in 
a house, and had often to conceal themselves in woods and 
caverns? The covenanting preachers were not in the habit of 
preaching extempore; they maintained no such principle as 
that the extraordinary aids of the Spirit rendered study or pre- 
paration unnecessary ; but they would hare acted a criminal 
and a weak part, if, in the circumstances in which thejr weare 
then placed, they had refused to preach upon premeditation, 
or even extemporaneously, provided an unexp|ected opportunity 
offered itself. The conventicles were a principal means of pre> 
serving the cause of religion and liberty in this country ; and 
it was of the greatest consequence that they should be main- 
tained. It has been well said, that the banners which the field- 
preachers kept waving on the mountains of Scotland, and 
which, when dropped b)[ one, were taken up and displayed by 
another, were descried in Holland, they convinced William 
that the spirit of freedom and of resistance was not extinct, and 
encouraged him to hazard the attempt which issued in the de* 
lirerance of Britain. Contracted and '^cold are the selfish 
hearts," which can perceive nothing to admire in the conduct 
of such men, and which can only indulge in puling complaints 
that their sermons did not dbplay good taste, and were devoid 
oi ellegant frippery. Such as excel most in these superficial 
accomplishments, are often deficient in firmness and fortitude^ 
«iid are ready to act the part of those efieminate soldiers who 
deserted their colours lest the sword of the enemy should dis- 
figure their prettv countenances. Had they been present, the 
dread of concealed informere, or apprehensions of the ap- 
proach of the military, woald have dissipated all the fiat 
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flowen of rhetoric whieh they had ooHected, and made ** 
tongue to eleare to tbe roof of their mouth.** Theie were not 
the men for the timee. It was not elegant diction, apt emilea* 
well-turned periods, or elaborate reasonings, that tne people 
who frequented conyenticles needed. They needed to be taught 
the word of GM, to be confirmed in the truths for which they 
were called to suflfer, and to haye their minds prepared for that 
death with whkh they were daily threatened. What they 
wanted ther obtained from their preachers, to whom thsT 
listened witn emotions of delight, and with a tone of high 
feehng, to which those who ignorantly deride them hare no 
pulse that beats responsiye. 

" In solitudes like these, 
Thy persecuted children, Scotia, foiled 
A tyrant's and a biffot'e bloody laws : 
There, leaning on ms spear,— 
The lyart veteran heard the word of Grod, 
By Camsboit thundered, or by Rsnwick poured 
In gentle stream 

0*er their eoula 
Wm accents soothing came,— as to her young 
The heatfaibwl*8 plumes, when at the close of ere 
She, moomful, gathers in her brood, dispersed 
By.rauiderous sport, and o'er the remnant spreads 
Fondly hmr wines; dose nestling 'neath her breast 
They, cherishea, cower amid the purple blooms." 

We do not admit that the sermons of the field preachers 
were ridieoloosly mean and incoherent If this had been the 
case, we do nothelieTe that our MelWlles, our Crawfords, our 
Cardrosses, our Loudons, our Maxwells, our Cesnocks, oar 
Polwarts, and our Jerriswoods, gentlemen of good education, 
and some of them possessed of Tery cultivated minds, would 
have countenanced them, and subjected themselves to fines for 
hearing them preach, or allowing them to preach in their 
houses. The neld preachers had all received a liberal educa- 
tion, several of them were gentlemen by birth,* and others of 
them are known to have been highly respectable for their 
talents. One of the first acts of William, after he was esta- 
blished on die throne, was to appoint Mr. Thomas Ho^, whom 
he had known in Holland, one of his chaplains, and Mr. For- 
rester was, about the same time, made a professor in one of our 
universities. The sermons preached at conventicles, which 
are ordinarily circulated, are a very unsafe rule by which to 
judge of the talents of the preachers and the quality of the 
discourses which they actually delivered. We have never 

* Mr. Archibald Riddel, son of Sir Walter Riddel, Mr. Gabrid 
Semple, son of Sir Bryce Semple, Mr. Bkckadder of Tuliallan, and 
Bir. FraserofBraa. 
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bam -able to aBcerUdii that one of these was published durinff 
the lifedme of the author, or from notes written by himself. 
Tbcy were printed from notes taken by the heareni, and we 
nwf easily conceive how imperfect and inaccurate these must 
often have been. We hsTe now before us two sermons by 
Mr. Welsh, printed at different times ; and upon reading themi 
no person could suppose that they were preached by the same 
iadiTidual. The one has little substance, and abounds with 
exclamations and repetitions : the other is a sensible and weU- 
•nanged discourse, and free uom the faults of the other. We 
have no doubt that the memory of Mr. Peden has been iigaied 
in the same way. The coUecuon of prophecies that goes under 
his name is not authentic : and we have before us some of his 
letters, which place his talents in a very different light from the 
idea given of it in what are called his Sermons and his Life. 
It was natural, though iojudicious, in well-meaning people, 
after the Revolution, to publish whatever came in their way, 
fauring to have been preached or spoken bv men whom they 
revered so highly for their zeal, piety, faitnfulness, and con- 
stancy in suffering. And it is well known, that many eminent 
persons have suffered severely in their reputation from similar 
conduct on the part of their warm and rash admirers. We do 
not mean bv this to retract what we formerly conceded, 
nor to deny tnat some of the field preachers indulged in a style 
too familiar and colloquial, and were apt to employ phrases 
and comparisons which sug^^est ideas that are degrading. But 
we maintain that this fault was not pecuhar to mem or to the 
Presbyterian church, and that it is less disgusting and lesa 
hurtful to the great ends of preaching, than either the scho- 
lastic pedantry, or the affectea finery and florid bombast which 
have more frequentlv infected the pulpit, and disfigured the 
sermons of those wno have been most disposed to exclaim 
against Presbyterian vulgarity.* 

Here we intended to nave closed this part of our review* 
when the BrUith CrUic for January was put into our hands. 
This contains a review of the Tales of my Landlord, which 
induces us to make an addition to what we have said on the 
sermons of the Covenanters. From the known high-chnreh 
tone of this Journal, we were prepared to expect that the tale 
of Old .MortaUty would be greeted by its conductors with a 
cordial and affecuonate welcome, and that they would be pre- 
pared at once to subscribe to all its statements, and to become 
^e heralds of its praises. They have even outdone our ex- 
pectations ; for they have improved upon the audior's repre- 
sentation, and have pointed out the practical application ol his 

* We had formerly oocaaion to make tome remarks on this sobject. 
— Chrittian Instructor, vol. vil pp. 415—417. 
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instructions to the pratent times, which he was rither not 
aware of, or too prudent and too modest to notice. After a 
eircumstantial account, '' collected from the best historians,^ 
of the assassination of Archbishc^ Sharp, — *' a murder which, 
for cowardice and crueltf, has scarcely^ a parallel in the his- 
tory of the civilized world/' — the disDassionate and well-in* 
formed critic goes on to say : ** Bmbolaened by the sncoess of 
their first enterprise in blood, they began to prdaeh (for all thmr 
leaders were preachers) Ue gmural oitamnation qf their ens- 
mUif and ewry jnifani rung wUh the examplee of Jdd and 
8i$era, of Ehud and EgkmJ^ The Duke of Monmouth met 
them on BothweU-bridge in full force, their army being now 
increased to 8000 men. JStfter a deeperaU ruittanee they were 
remUiedf*^ &c. '' Such was the rebellion, of which the tale of 
Old Mortality is a historical sketch." Haying given various 
extracts fom the Tale, in which the anecdote re8i>ecting '* th6 
bam fanners" is not for^tten, and having panegnrnzed Claver- 
honse, whoee character w said to be <' dmwn with no len spirit 
than fidelity," the critic makes the following general remarln, 
to which we beg the particular attention of our readers : 

" In timee like these, when the niiit of fiinnticiwn is abroad, and 
gathering the moat fearral strength, the tale before ua will be read with 
a deep and a finreboding interest. With the Bible in the one hand, and 
the Bword in the other, did these wretched victhns of entfauaiaam march 
forth to alanghter and to blood. Frand, rapine, and murder, in their 
minds, weQB conaeorated by the eaoae in which they were engaged, 
and by the Gk>8pel under whose banneis they auppoaed themaelvea en* 
liated. To the knowledge of Chriat, like tlie fieinatica of modern daya, 
they laid an ezcluarre cbom, and that claim they enforced by the breach 
of every command of charity and lore which their heavenly Maater ao 
eameatiy inculcated. 

" To many of our readen, the aermona and speeches which these 
volumes contain, may appear a caricature rather than a portrait. Wm. 
can aaaure them, however, that ihey are a very faithful transcript of the 
cant of those times. We nave now before us a book, publiBbed in 1719, 
entitled * Scotch Presbyteiian Eloquence,* &c., another of nearlv the 
same date, called ' A oentuiv of Presbyterian Preachers/ in which wiJl 
be found many diae ouraea off the aame nature. In the latter of theae, 
extrocta are given itom pMiahed aermona, a few of which we will pre- 
sent to our readers." P. 94. 

Having given short extmcts from two or three sermons 
preached b^ore the Long Parliament^ the Critic adds : — 

** From theae few specimens of raoZ covenanting eloc^uenco, our rea- 
ders will not itwgpnA the picture before them to be a distortion or a ca- 
ricature ; the portrait is executed by too fidthful and too well instructed 
a pen." 

— " We must piononnce it to be a tale, which, from the spirit of the 
composition, the truth of the colouring, and the warning which it holda 
out to thia Churdi and nation, demands a most aerious and attentive 
oonridertdon." Pp. 95, 97. 
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If there are any of our readers who doubted as to the perni- 
cious tendency of the Tales, or as to the propriety of the notice 
which we have taken of them, the extracts which we have 
now given, must have removed their doubts. Here we per- 
ceive that ihe old spirit of malignancy was not dead, but only 
asleep, and ready to spring up whenever the least encourase^ 
ment was given to it The war whoop is sounded against &- 
naticism — the fanatics of former times are identified with those 
of the present day — and the mad attempt is renewed of accu- 
sing persons holding certain religious principles of abetting 
designs of the worst kind. Before reading this article we were 
apprehensive that we had dwelt too long upon some of the 
topics treated in the preceding pa^es ; but now we are satisfied 
that there was need for enlarging mstead of retrenchment We 
do not mean to expose the gross misrepresentations of histoii- 
ctl fact in the review, but we may aflerwards have an oppor- 
tunity of considering the charges affecting the moral character 
of the Covenanters. At present, we confine ourselves to what 
the critic says of their sermons. We had previously looked 
out a number of passages in the sermons of Episcopalians, 
English and Scots, to set in opposition to the representation 
which the author of the Tales has given of Presbyterian preach- 
ing. But although we were fully aware of the tendency of his 
work, and the handle that would be made of it, yet^ being 
averse to recrimination, and aware of the delicacy of the sub- 
ject, we laid them aside, and resolved to suppress them. But 
after the attack which has been made by the organ of the high- 
chureh party, we consider ourselves as imperiously called upon 
to bring them forward. It may be of some use in checking 
their disposition to have recourse to this method of abuse, to 
show them that Episcopalians have preached from the pulpit^ 
and published from the press, things far more unsuitable, ridi- 
culous, extravagant, vulgar, and violent, than ever were ut- 
tered by Presbyterian preachers. 

We shall begin with the Lord Bishop of London. The fol- 
lowing extracts are firom a sermon which his Lordship preached, 
on occasion of the marriage of the Princess Royal, and which 
accordingly mav be supposed to have been none of his worst 
The text is Psalm cxxvui. 3. Thy Vfife shaU beoi the fivi^ 
vine by the tides cf thy house. Uxor tua may well be the subject 
of the proposition, for it is the subject, the prior terminus^ the 
mntut/dwof, that is substantiall, fundamentall terme of all man- 
kind, itrc ffc Tsy fitof mnJtt di^ot, the cate of entrance into living. 
Hence began the world; God bmlded ^ woman, (eedifieai cos- 
tarn, JvmbU hominem : man was Jigmentum, woman cedjfieium, 
an artificiall building]) and from the rafter or planke of this rib 
is the world built. Tnerefore was Heva called maUr ffivenHums 
the mother (f the Uvi$ig: quia mortdU genern immorttiMiaUm 
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parU, the U the meanei to conHnM a kind qfimm»riaUtie amongst 
tht mortdU mmnes qfman. No sooner was num made, buX pr^r 
Bentl)[ also a woman, not mmal ocdomUwn, a creature upon 
occasion, nor mat Uum, a male with maime and imperfection^ 
. &c." " Fir and uxor, man and wife, are primvm par,fundkh 
mmtum parium, the first original match of all others. AIJ 
other couples and paires, aa father and sonne, maister and ser- 
vant, king and sabject, came out of this paire. The beginniiu; 
of families, cities, countries, continents, the whole habitable 
world, ^e militant, yea, and triumphamt church, maUr tnairU 
etclegias, the mother of the mother church, of no small part of 
the kingdome of faeayen, is vxor lua, this subject of my text, 
out of this combination, it all Bprin^eth. No marriage, no 
men ; no marriage, no saints. The vnfr is the mpther of vir- 
gins that are no wives ; (JLmido ecnBubwim (pita gmmxt ntr- 
l[£ne«, saidi Hierome ^MMtabs^uA^^nif,) no generation, no regenersr 
tion; no multiplying Beneath, no multiplying above ; no filling 
the earUi, not so much filling the heavens; if not fiii Mticuh, 
neither will there be JUU ecuL" " We have found the trear 
sore, wee must adde the cabinet to keep the treasure. 21^ 
wife, not uaBor Miftv, one woman to many men, against tha 
doctrine of llie Nicolaitans : not uaoret twB, many women to 
one man, agamst the encroachment of Lamech ; not vxor tua e^ 
ftm tua, to ti^ and leave, put on and put on, as thou doest 
chy coat Uwor tua, is as much to say, HBtuet ugeor, uxor tit 
fu, no mofc, no fewer, no other, &c.'' " Sieut vUii aimndoM. 
If there wera nothing more than Mcttf, that word abne might 
suffice. The woman at her fisst creation was made to be a 
tfeii^, &c.'' {** Sicut vitia.) A tree and a man or a woman, 
how Beady do they symbolize. The roote of the tree is the 
numdi to convey it nourishment; the pith or heart of the tree 
is the matrice, belly, or bowels; the knots, the nerves; the fi»- 
aures or concavities, the veines ; the rinde, the skinne ; the 
honghes, the armes and hnuns ; the aptigfes, the fingers ; the 
leaves, the haire; the fruit, unlesse the tree be bs^n^ the 
cluldren. Sec.," &c. Fi<£f Polatiaa; a Sermon appointed to be 
preached at Whitehall upon the Tuesday after me marriage 
of the Ladie BHizabeth her Grace. By thie Bishop of London. 
1614. 

Our next extracts shall be from The Morehant Royail, 
preached at the nuurriage of a Scots nobleman, " the right Hon. 
the Lord Hay.'' The text is Ptovecbs xxxi. 14. " Sheo ia 
Uke a mordumt §k^, akt hrmgeth her food from afarre.^^ — 
"Shee is like a ship, &c." '^Shee is indeed, and yet shee 
scarce is, and therefore, because she is so scarce, it was needful 
to show, not onely what shee is, but also what shee is like to : 
lor how shdl bee find her that never saw her, that never had 
her, that scaroe heard of her: how shall bee * ' -^r. but by 
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■ome sensible lesemUaace of her? and therefore as Cant. t. 
w^n the Church cried her husband, (I charse you, &c.) shee 
deAribed him by resemblance ; My well hewved ii white and 
ruddie, &c.: every thing was like something, so of the rirtu- 
ons woman it is said here that she is like a shippe ; and Pro- 
verbs xu,, shee is like a crowne; and in the Canticles some- 
times like a rose, sometimes like a lillv, sometimes like a 
spring of waters. In a word, she is lise to manythinges; 
wt as it is said, verse 10, PtmrUi and precioui stones are fut 
Uke to her.'* '* If she be good, she is like a ship indeed, and to 
nothing so like as to a shippe ; for she sits at the sterne, and by 
discretion as by carde and compasse shap|es her course ; her 
countenance and conversation are baliased with sobemesse and 
gravitie ; her sailes are full of wind, as if some wisdome from 
above had inspired or blowne upon her ; she standeth in the 
shrowdes, and casteth out her ieade, and when she hath sounded* 
she telleth Tas Miehol did to DaM) of depth and danger. If 
bv default she be grounded, she casteth out her anchors, (as 
Mahab did,) and by winding of herselfe, shee gets afloate 
•faine. If she spy within her kenning, any trouble to bee 
nigh, either shee makes forward, if shee find herself able, or 
else with PUai'e wife she sets saiie away. Shecommaiids 
and countermands each man to his chai]ge, some to their 
tackling, some to the mast, some to the maine top; as if shee, 
and none but shee, were captaine, owner, master of the ship; 
and yet she is not master, but master's mate. A royall shippe 
she is, for the king himself takes pleasure in her beauty, Ptafin 
zli. ; and if shee bee a merchant*s too, then is shee the merchant 
royall." ''But of all qualities, a woman must not have one 
quality of a ship, and that is, too much rieging. O what a 
wonder it is to see a ship under saile, with her tacklings, and 
her masts, and her tops and topgallants, with her upper decks 
and her neither decks, and so bedeckt with her streames, flags, 
and ensiles, and I know not what. Yea, but a world of 
wonders it is, to see a woman created in GM's image, so mis- 
create ofttinies and deformed, with her French, her Spanish, 
and her foolish fashions, that he that made her, when he lookea 
upon her, shall hardly know her, with her plumes, her fans, 
and a silken vizard, with a ruffe like a saile, yea a ruffe like a 
raine bow, with a feather in her cap like a flag in her top, to 
tell (I thinke) which way the wind will blow.'' *' Shee ie Uke 
a Mp ofmerehante ; therefore, first to be reckoned fas yee see) 
amooff the laytie ; not like a fisherman's boat, not like St. Pe- 
fer^s ship, for Christ did call noe she-apostles." " Shee is like 
a merchant ship, that is, a friendly fellow and peaceable com- 
panion to him, but not a man of war to contend with him. 
For he that made her never built her for battaile; sure shee was 
built for peace and not for warre, for merchants weepe to 
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thinke of warre ; therefore^ she must not for everjr angry word 
of her husband, betake herself into the gun-roome straight, 
and there to thunder, to charge and discharge upon him, with 
broad swords, or as mariners saj at sea, to turne the broade 
side, like Zipporah, the wife or Moses, to raile upon him, 
'Thou art indeed a bloody husband,* Exod. iy. This is no 
ship of merchants, this is the Spite, I thinke,'' &c. ''But 
what meaneth Solomon by that. From afarrty $hebringethher 
food from afarre f Surely not to ana were that which is pro- 
rerbially said, that far fetcht and deare bought is fittest for laaies, 
as now a daies, what groweth at home is base and homely, 
and what every one eates is meate for dogs ; and wee must 
hare bread from one countrie, and drinke from another, and 
we must have meat from Spain, and sauce out of Italie; and if 
we weare any thing, it must be pure Venetian, Roman, or 
Barbarian ; but the fashion of all must be French ; and as Se- 
neca saith in another case, vieH victorUnuUgei dederunt, wee 
give them the foile, and they sire us the fashion. Therefore, 
was not Solomon's meaning, but from a font either hath re- 
spect to the time, a jongui^fiio tempore^ as it seemeth to be ex- 
pounded in the very next words, vie rUeUi while Uiayti ndghi, 
tmd gweth the poHian to her hotuehold, &.c. Hee dotn not say 
shee meeteth it at the doore, as shee that riseth to dinner, and 
then thinkes her daies work halfe done, and for erery fit of an 
idle fever betakes her straight to her cabin again ; and if her 
finger but ake, shee must have one stand by to feede her with 
a apoone ; this is no ship of merchants, this is the Mary Shtgp'* 
&c. " Ladies and gjentlemen, I beseech you mistake me not, 
and impute no partiality to me. If I have said any thing 
sharpely, yet kxiow, I have said nothing a^inst the good, but 
all against evil women ; yea, nothing agA^nst the sex, but all 
against the sinnes of women," &c. — X%e MerehmU Royal, 
A Sermon Preached at Whitehall, before the King*s Majesty, 
at the Nuptiallsof the Right Honorable the Lord Hay and his 
Lady, upon Jan. 6th, 1607. 

2Vi6 IneomparMe Jewel may furnish another specimen of 
Episcopalian eloquence. In the " Epistle I>edicatorie," the 
author says : " The historical! narration calls for not onelv a 
TuUian orator, but for a TeriuUian, to show it to life ; and that 
requires a just volume too. For if there be a mercuriall quil- 
libet, who can, in his quodibeticall capacity, com|;)rehend an 
immensitie, or in his sublimated braine define an infinity, or 
in his stupendious presumption dares take upon him to relate 
an if^andum (and ot such an Utopian mintu I utterly despaire^, 
then may it be as well showed how two minds may breathe m 
one breast, and one mind mav live in two hearts.** 

The text is Prov. zxzi. 10. Who can find a verlmom uw- 
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manf Far her price w farre abavs rvMei. ''The Qiidrrs mm 
an iolet rans into (bare rills. Tbe first is the indefiniteness of 
the question: Whof Who, I smj, nson^ sD? Secondly, 
the difficuitie of the question : Who eon f which, albeit, it be 
difficult, yet it is feasible ; for an act tending thereunto is im- 
plied. Who eon findt f which implies seeking. Some by 
seeking find them 9&m qmttwn: the reason is manifest ; fi>r the 
erangelical precept sfeAe, hath an angelicall promise annexed, 
ami ye MUfinde. Thirdly, the subject, or rather olgect: 
What ? Ji Woman. Who eanfinde a wowuui t Alas ! what 
more easie to finde than that creature. She is no OMtum Ailii 
Yea, bat that's not all. The quality is the question, and that'« 
the knot; Who eanjinde a vertwms toomanf which is the 
fourth rill that the qu»re runs into.'* 

''The Qtiore is rationall, and discloseth itself into fire par- 
cels. For, fij!st, God's wisdome resembles her to a jeweU in 
the generall : Secondly, to a rubie, in particular : Thirdlv, in 
pluralitie, to rabies: Fourthly, superlatively, above mDiea: 
Fifthly, and lastly, super-superlatively, farre above ruhiesb 
This IS the qumre, and herein I finde pricelesnesss." 

*'A vitious woman, and death, are two of the bittersil 
things in the world. The case is all one with the eomiqM 
conceit : The day that a man marrieth such an one, is all one 
as if his friend shoold bid him goe home and hang himaelfii* 
Such a monster as shee is, shall be brought out into the coa- 
greffation, and examination shall be had of her children ; bef 
chiklren shaH not take root, and her branches shall brinj^ forth 
no fruit ; a shameful report shall shee leave, and die atuike of 
her reproach shall not be put out. A vitious woman in her 
cholenc mood is apyromMiliefc divell; in her melancholy and 
sullen fits, a geonuuiHek hobgoblin ; in her phlegmatic dispo- 
sition, a hffdrofnarUiek hydra ; and in her sanguine and best 
condition, an asromantiek mushrome. Ccndpit iBthara menle • 
mens kvior vento, tossed up and down with every &ncie. I 
have read of Cardan us his father, how bee conjured up seven 
divels at once : He that marrieth a vitious wife hath no need 
to send to a conjurer; he shall see the seven deadly sinnet 
ruling, reigninff, and raging in his empousa as the seven di- 
vels m Mary Magdalence, while she was yet no convert. 
The poor man then hath no remedie but prayer and pa- 
tience, and fast he must too ; for this lunde of divels goeth nol 
out but by prayer and fasting." 

" Weigh your wires, then, good men, you that hare them.*' 
''If they prove counterfeit and light, surely they are not 
pearls but bugles, light every way. In their heel^ like the 
corke there ; in their lieads lise tiie feather in their ci^ ; and 
in their bands like the foolish fanne. If you meet with auch« 
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Quid leviua Pluma t Flamen : quid Flamine t Flamma : 
Quid Flamma f Mulitr : quid Muliere t o. 

"The Hierogt^i^iiques describe and pourtraite a woman 
flitting upon a shell-snaile^ when they^ would signify a good 
housewife ; for as that creature cames an house upon its 
back, so the good housewife will keep her house over her 
head, and stay within doors, unless she hare urgent occasions 
abroad. She is not of the tribe of Chd, to be a gadder abroad 
caulesly, as commonly they doe who are such gadders, and 
come home crackt, as did wandring Dinah the daughter of 
Jacob, when shee went gadding to see the fashions of the 
country." 

" Doe you thinke that you are vertuous women in these 
and such like fimtastickB ? Or when you get upon one joynt 
of your least finger a Sardoniz, a Smarasd, a Jasper, and a 
Diamond, as the fond, foolish, phantastick courtier Stella in 
Martial is said to weare 1 or when, like LoOia Paulina, ye go 
beset and bedeckt all over with emerauds and pearies ransed 
in rowes one by another round about your Tires, Cautes, 
Borders, Peru|;e8 of haire, Boongraces, Chaplets, Carcanets, 
upon your wnsts in Bracelets, upon your fingers with rings'? 
that yee glitter and shine again as yee mince along ; that with 
all these can you make of yourselTes, bat idle housewives and 
idols of yanity V* 

" Let the case be put, that this rertaous man finds a rer- 
tuous wife. O how sweet is that conjunction ! the bl^sin^^ is 
doubled to either, the rebtion is ChenibicalU the reflection 
Beraphicall, the consummation of their lores Angelicall." 
(T^elncon^MMtiUe JeweS, 1632.) 

*' As King Richard bestowed himselfe dirersly at his death, 
so must wee in life. Bohemia claimes a part in our loue, the 
Falatinate a part, the ehuiehes abroad, our brethren at home, 
a part : at home, in selling we must be buyers, in lending 
borrowers, in yisiting patients, in comforting mourners ; 
abroad, we must in our owne peace consider their warres, feele 
them panting, see them Ueeoing, heare them scriching, * O 
husband, O wife, O my child, my child, O mother, mother, 
mother, my father is slame, my brother is tome, my l^ge is 
off, my guts be out, halfe dead, halfe aliue, worse than either, 
because neither.' O that wee had heartes to bleede over Uiem 
and to pray for the peace of lenisalem." " Yes, you lawyers 
(to instance) must be common blessings, and not seeke your 
owne ; you must rwith P^uian) reiect bad causes, and ripen 
pod ; there goes but apaue of sheares between a protracting 
Fawyer Mid dieatinff Mirantehiuike, that sets his client Ijack- 
ward and fpreward lifc^f ^^ „^ p^«, a butcher 

to the siUia she^iM, nM ^j^ ^ ^raaier.*' 
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'' You Landlords most be common too : a poore man in his 
house is like a snayle in his shell, crush that, and you kiU 
him ; say, therefore, with thyselfe, my tennant is a man, not 
a beast; were he a beast, yet a righteous man is mercifiill to 
his beast, a breeding bird moat not haue her nest destroyd, a 
TODg kidd must not be sod in his mothers milke : what will 
Decome of me and mine, if I destroy the nest of breeding 
Christians, and harinff chopt them to the pot, seethe old and 
yong in one anothers blood ^"—(llamt'f Sermon at St. PmuPi 
CroBte. m^ha efJms, 1622.) 

In the epistle dedicatoij of his two sermons to the lower 
house of pariiament, lo24, Mr. Thomas Taylor aaya i 
" Whereas, the Babylonians have mifi^htily increased of late 
in their hopes, numbers, and strengm, not onely those for- 
raigne frogs and locusts, the priests and lesuites, UKte in mat 
armies invaded our countrey, but oar home^dyersariea have 
greatly multiplied^ and recusants risen up erme where widi 
areat ho^ of raising up the ruinous wus of leiwo againe i 
We (fearing lest these sonnes of Zenriah may grow too atraiig 
for us) doe trust and pray, that your wisdomes provide tiiat these 
froffs may be taken away firom as and our people, and «w>fnMJ 
to meir owne sea and riveia, for the heaps of them atinke in 
the land ; that their merchandise be rendible no more, that 
their base ooines bee no more currant amongst ua ; nor sack 
strange children (brats of Babylon) noumhod any more 
amongst us, unlesse they will doe as die Kenites wk) joyned 
to the lews. 

'^ Looke backe, worthy gentlemen, upon the seafe and fonnar 
love of your fiimous predeeassoia, who palled downs the n s ati 
of these Antichristian birds. Cause the u nde ane IMa that 
flutter againe about ua, witk some hopes to roast and nestk 
amcmg us, (if that only woold serve their toinea,) to know ike 
pnidenoe and curcumspeccion of so grave, wise, and godly 
a Senate.*' 

In the first sermon, entitled, Fty (mt ^ Romuh Bmhek he 
says, ** Here Rome and Babyloi^ for the sunilitada and wseoi^ 
Uanoe with it, so as one e^ is noC lifaer another dnn Bone 
and Babylon." ''For assistance we may lend Babvlon no 
hand to uphold her, we are commanded not to seeke toe proa- 
perity of Babel aU our daies, beeauae the Lord hath devoted her 
to destruction, but especially those whose hands and swoicte 
Gk>d hath sanctified to this purpose : whensoever God shall put 
It into their heaits, tbiey want neither ehatte nor oallmf to sa- 
%a3rd lier as she hath rew anted them : as fl£e hath lev^ ibiaca 
tgiainat the Princes of th« ear&, so most they kvtt ibuDia 
wunA her; and the cup of death and wrath, which tkM hath 
filled to them, they mustfitt her the double." 

fhe second sennon, soBtitiad, 2%e Uti9t tkmm. if JtowW 
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Amtdek, has the foUowing passages : ** We never want a Ynhp- 
ous and yictorious loshua, to lead ns and fiffht for us against 
Amalek. That loshua was a NoUe Generdi, with whom the 
Lord was, and none was able to stand before him, so as he set 
his foot on the necks of fire kings at once ; but he was but a 
t^e and shadow of our loshua, a mighty Captaine, and an 
heavenly leader, that great Michael, that treadeth u{>on the necks 
of all Kinffs and Tyrants that rise up in arms against him and 
his people/' ** As Israel had not only loshua fighting in the 
valley, but also Moses prayine on the hill j so wee have many 
Mosesses lifting up hands anapraierSji which are powerful! and 
prevalent asainst Amalek." 

If it be afieffed that the sermons from which we have quoted 
were ddivered during the first half of the seventeenth century, 
and that line mode of Ei^lish preaching was greatly improved, 
we shsdl give a few specunens of what was preaching during 
the reign of Charles II. And we shall do this in the umguafle 
of an orthodox son of the Church of England, Dr. John 
Eachard. " It seems pretty hard (says the Doctor) at first sight, 
to bring into a sermon all the circles of the globe, and all the 
friffhtiull learras of astronomy. But I'll assure you, sir, it is 
to be done, because it has been ; but not by everjr bungler and 
•rdinanr leict divider, but by a man of great cunning and expe- 
rience.'' Of this the Doctor gives a specimen from a seimon on 
the prophecy of Malachi, chap. iv. ver ii. ** But unto you 
that fear mj name, shall the son of righteousness arise with 
healing in his wines." From which woras, in the first place, it 
plainly appean, that the sun of righteousness passed through 
an the twelve signs of the zodiack : and more than that too, 
all proved by very apt and familiar places of Scripture. '' First 
^n, he wu in Aries ; or else what means that of the Psalm- 
Ist ? ' The mountains skipped like rams, and the little lulls like 
lambs.' And again, that in the second of the Kings, chap. iii. 
ver. 4. ' And Mesha King of Moab was a sheepmaster, and 
rendered imder the king oflsrael an hundred thousand lambs :' 
fend what fbllows7 ' and an hundred thousand rams, with the 
whool.^ ^ Mind it, it was the king of IsraeL In like maimer, 
was he m Taurus, Psalm xxii. 12. 'Many bulls have com- 
passed me : strong bulb of Bashan have oeset me round.' 
They were not ordinary bulls: they were compassing bulls, 
they were besetting bulls, they were strong Bashan bulls. 
WheA need I speak of Qemi&i^ Surely vou cannot but re- 
member Jacob and Esau, Gen. xxv. 24. ' And when her days 
to be delivered were fulfilled, behold there were twins in her 
womb.' Or of Cancefl when as the Psalmist says so plainly: 
* what afled thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest? thou Jordan, 
that thou wast driven back V Nothing more plain, ft were as 
€atiato0liow-the)ikeiBaU^TC8t of the sigaa.'' '^Ohow 
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it tickled the divider when he had got his text into those two 
excellent branches ; aeeumiHo vera : commmatio tevera. A 
charge full of yerity : a discharge full of severity . And I'll 
warrant you that aid not please a little^ viz. there is in the 
words dm^lex miraeuhan; miraeulum in modo ; and miraculum 
m nodo. But the luckyest that I hare met withal^ both for wit 
and keeping the letter^ is upon those words of St. Matt xiL 43« 
44, 45. 'When the unclean snirit is gone out of a man, he 
walketh through dry places, seexing rest and finding none. Then 
be saith, I wifl return,' &c. In wnich words all Uiese strange 
things were found out First, there was a ca^ltain and a casUe. 
Do ye see, sir, the same letter ? Then there was an ingress, an 
egress ; and a regress, or re-ingress. Then there was unroostine 
and unresting. Then there was number and name, manner and 
measure, trouble and tryall, resolution and revolution, assaults 
and assassination, yoidness and vacuity. This was done at the 
same time, by the same man :'but, to confess die trudi of it, 'twas 
a good long text, and so he had the greater advantage." *' But for 
a short text, that certainly was the greatest break that ever was ; 
which was occasioned from those words of St Luke xxiiL 28. 
'Weep not for me, weep for yourselves ;' or as some read it, 
' but weep for yourselves.' It is a plain case, sir, here's but 
ejghtwords, and the business was so cunningly ordered, that 
there sprung out eifht parts : ' Here are,' says the Doctor^ 
'eight words, and eight parts. 1. Weep not 2. But weep. 
3. Weep not, but weep. 4. Weep for me. 5. For yourselves. 
6. For me, for yourselves. 7. Weep not for me. 8. But weep 
for yourselves." " Neither ought he to be altogether sUffhted^ 
who taking that of G^en. xlviiL 2, for his text, viz. * And one 
told Jacob and said. Behold, thy son Joseph cometh anto thee f 
presently perceived and made it out to the people, that ' his 
text was a spiritual diaL For,' sayes he, ' here be in my text 
twelve words, which do plainly represent the twdve houra. 
Twelve words : And one told Jacob, and said, thy son Joseph 
cometh unto thee. And here is besides, BehM, which is ue 
hand of the dyal, that turns and points at every word in the 
text And one told Jacob, and said, behold, thy son Joseph 
cometh unto thee. For it is not said, behold Jacob, or behold 
Joseph : but it is. And one toM Jacob, and said, behold, thv 
son Joseph cometh unto thee. That is to say : Behold ana. 
Behold one. Behold told. Behold Jacob. Again: Behold 
and. Behold said. (And also :} Behold, behold, 8bc. Which 
is the reason that this word behM is placed in the middle of the 
other twelve words, ind^erendy pointing at each word. Now, 
as it needs must be one of the clock, before it can be two or 
three ; so I shall handle this word and, the first word in the 
text, before I meddle with the following. Jnd one told Jacob : 
This word mid is but a partide^ and a small one : bit sinaB 
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Utmgs are not to be despised: St Malt xyiii. 10. 'Take heed 
that you despbe not one of these little ones. For this and is 
as the tackes and loops amongst the curtains of the tabernacle. 
The tackes put into the loops did couple the curtains of the 
tent^ and sew the tent together: so this particle and being put 
into the loops of the words immediately before the text^ does 
couple the text to the foregoing Terse, and sewes them close 
together."* 

The foUowing specimen of orthodox and loyal preaching by 
divines of the Ckureh of Elngland^ during the Loi^ FarM»- 
ment, should hare been inaened before the extracts tumisked 
by Dr. Eachard. But it would be unpardonable to omit if 
altogether ; aa, besides presefnring a rery curious anecdote re- 
specting Border Antiquities, it contuns one of the most edifying 
reasons for passive obedienoe, and one of the most pleasant 
apologies for persecution, that our readers probably have any 
where met with. Dr. Stephens, in a s»mon preached at St 
Mary's, Camlvidge, in 1642, on Judffes xxi. 25, says, " I have 
heard the prophet David suspected by some as pcutial in hie 
own cause, iost like the Northern Borderers, vvho conceived 
that the eighm commandment, ' Thou shalt not steal,' to be 
none of God's makiBg, but foisted in by Henry Eight, to 
shackle their thievish fingers; — but I dare oppose the 13th 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans against the power of 
men or devils, which would trample upon the necks of kings. 
Suppose thy king very wicked, he hath more need of tar 
prayers to make him better; suppose him to be a tyrant, he 
will give thee the fairer occasion to exercise thy virtue of pa- 
tienee ; suppose him to be a persecutor, he'll do thee a cour- 
tesie, he'll send thee to heaven by violence." pp. 27-;-29. 

We have room for only a few specimens of the discourse* 
of Scots EjHscopalians. The first of these that we shall men- 
tion is a sermon preached by Dr. Alexander Ross, Professof 
of Theology at Glasgow, before the Circuit Court of Justiciary, 
held in that city on the 14th October 1684, and afterwards 
printed. We have not met with the sermon, but Mr. Wod- 
row, who possessed it, has given a very particular account of 
its contents, and none who has compa^ his history widi 
his authorities, wiU call in question either his fidelity or his ac- 
curacy. In his dedication to the judges, the Doctor tells them, 
that " their incomparable zeal and dexterity, whereby they 
managed the court, was incredibly to the advantage of a de* 
caved religion and loyalty in that comer." His text, says 
Wodrow, was Acts xxvi. 28, Thou abnott penuadeH metoba 
a ChruUan, But if the Professor hath preached as he hath 

^ The Grcmnds and Occasions of the Contsmpt of the Clergy, pp* 
53,67,68»69. LQnd. 1670. 
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fMrmted, which nobody will queetioB^ I may apply Cowky'i 
eharaeter; 



It 



He reads hie text, and takee hia leave of it" 



'I will^ (says the preacher^,) Ist Show the different parties 
of our dif idea Zion, 2dly. The malignancy of the national 
sin of schism. 3dly. The necessity of Episcopacy, for sup- 
porting the main concerns of Christiamty. Lastly. The 
application.' " One cannot help thinking, (continues Wod- 
vow,) he might fully as well have chosen Gen. L 1, for a text 
bi this subject. Indeed, to these he premises a seneral 
account of Christianity, as he calls it, that he might have a 
hit at the disfigured faces, and hideous tones of some people ; 
— and them he charges with being the occasions of the nation's 
heavy taxes, and points them out as the authors of all the 
confusions, rebellions, assassinations, and dailv tumults in this 
kingdom : and, after a great many ill names of the declarations 
at Sanaunar, Rutherglen, &.C., he gives a broad inuendo upon 
the Reformation, complaming that the nation lies under the 
reproach of ruined cathednus and metropolitical sees; and 
then, in his deep oratory, descants upon Bisnop Sharpe's mon- 
ument : and after some dry satyr upon the remaining inclinar 
tions of so many towards Presbytery, he handles the evil of 
the sin of schism; and by some threadbare arguments, a 
hundred times answered, the Doctor endeavours to show the 
usefulness of Episcopacy to remove schism, heat, and many 
ill things in the church of Scotland, since her reformation by 
Fkesbyters. And for application, aiter he hath taken notice 
how unsuitable it is for an evangelical pastor to whet the 
•word of justice, and press severities, he comes gravely to tell 
the judges that they will be justified in whatever severe 
methods they find proper, by the malignancy of the present 
schism, and the inveteracy of'^the distemper ; and presses them 
to take the harshest ways with such as threaten the very ex- 
tinction of Christianity, and concludes with acquainting; uiem, 
the church is Uke to suffer more from her present enemies than 
ever she did from Nero and Dioclesian. Here the native spirit of 
the orthodox clerffy breathes freely ; and after he hath pointed 
out the persecuted party and Presbyterians in the most odious 
colours, and when ne hath wiped his mouth, and condemned 
himself in what follows, he plainly hounds out the judges 
to wholsom severities, and teUs them, though they come the 
length of persecution, it is no more than the schismaticks 
deserve, bemg worse than Nero and Dioclesian." Wodrow 
adds, '' After the teaching and breathing out so much cruelty 
and severity in so pul:^ck a manner, I wish, for thenr own 
sakes at least, the prelatic party would be a little less clamor- 
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0U8 upon the extremitMS and excesses some few of the snf^ 
ferers were at this time driyen to by the oppression thus 
preached upon them."* Not having seen the sermon, we 
cannot say whether the Professor employed as vulgar abase 
as his brother. Dr. Canaries, who calls the persecutai Presbv- 
terians, '* the verv drep and fecalency of mankind, on the 
account both of their birth and breeding, but especially so be- 
cause of their very souls and immortalities, as being such a 
herd of dull, and untractable, and whining, and debaucht 
animals, as scarcely go beyond those of the hogs and goats 
which ever any of them was only bom for to attend.'' And 
as for the seventies inflicted by government on such creaturas: 
'* The worst is to be flung over a ladder, or for one's neck to 
be tied to a beam, and then to have a sledge driven out under 

him."t 
After the Revolution, the tkbrHeih rf January became the 

ffrand day for the display cf Scots Episcopalian eloquence and 
K)yaltv. We have oefoie us a great number of sermont 
preacned " as on this day;" but at present we can find room 
for extracts from only two of them ; the one a specimen of 
genuine rhetoric, and the other of deep and sound judgment 
The text of the fint of these is Exod. zx. 12. Honom' 
thy /Mar and Ong moOiar; and the sermon begins thus: 
** My text lyes here indraed within a sacred cabinet of orient 
gems, and pearles of great price, to witt, in this chapter con- 
taining the ten commandments, which are indeed so many 
rich and precious jewels, shining in the mid'st of darkness. 
Or, they are like the golden candtestick of the sanctuary, 
EsBod. 25, 31, M» duft, and his brandie§, his howit and his 
fcnopf, and hk^/Ioioeri, with all his lompf of pure gold, shining 
with their native brightness and splenoour, enlightninff all that 
are content to be guided by their light" " Tis tne great 
glory, and has been the blessing of this kingdom, that Gkkl 
(by whom kings reign) save us princes, who, for their royal 
endowments, may be reckoned amongst the best of kings and 
princes of this earthly globe. For how many ages have thejr 
run down the squadrons of our enemies ! and raised to their 
names everlasting trophees, by their admirable courage and 
conduct, in defending our ancestours, their liberty, th^r lands 
and heritages, af;ainst puissant and inveterate tftnTn'wn 7 f>iir 
princes in stormie times have been our refuge und^ <ioD, and 
our shelter. Nor were we ever overcome bv humane ftprrAg^ 
while we kept JideliHe to our Gon, and hyalty Ut mir j/rimm. 
And if at any time the bright sun of monarchy am/fAgst %%% 

* Wodrow, it pp. 415, 416. 

t Difcourw repreflenting the saf Mion of ih* will of 

God, pp. 187, m, ld64. 
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aaffcaced ui «Qkpse9 k happened always by the dreadful inler- 
aoaitkin of the mim cJouds of itMriUu and didowUiA,^* " O 
wice cuned blow that struck the head from the nead of these 
nations ! The murour of manhood, the nuisinff father of the 
ehurch, the ornament of religionj, the ^lory of Christianity ! 
who died a faithfiil mail^, and is buried m the everlasting 
Bonuments of Fame ) ot whom history (the world's looking- 
glass and time's recorder) shall make honourable mention to 
«U generations. Tis but needless to speak much of him^ the 
dcfuriyement of whose excellencies can't better be shadowed 
out by the skilfuUest penstl, than by covering it over with the 
.mil oSf silenoe. For what can my words but wron^ his per« 
fictions, his virtues and excellencies, which the British world, 
•the church of Christ were deprived of, by the bloodie hands 
of wretched miscreants 1 O execrable, O unparelieUed vil- 
Janie, and to be remembered with continual lamentation!" 
'' Scotland then did weep (like Raehd) for her children, and 
mrottld not be<»mforted, because they were not Our enemies 
displayed their proud banners against our walled towns, and 
taised up their loftie and sweUiag rampiers against our fortified 
j^huses. The great ordinance (that fatal engine invented for 
-the destruction of mankind) in manner of a great earthquake, 
so terribly roared and thundred, that the earth seemed not 
only to tremble under men's feet, but by and by to rend in 
aonder, and swallow them up. The air became thick, and 
4he skie darkened with the smoek of the great artillery. Th«a 
were the waUs of our towns made saltable, and the enemy 
j(who glistered in their bright armour) approaching, some ae^ 
•aulted the breaches, others with their scaling laoders scaled 
ihe waUa. Then followed the noise of small shot, the dash- 
ing of armour, the neighing of horses, the sound of the 
trumpet, the beating of drums, and other warUck instruments, 
vith the lamentable outcry es and pitiful groans of d3ring mesa, 
'which was so confused and so great as if heaven and earth 
had been confounded together." — «i Sermon Preached en the 
iUrtieOi day (f January, 1703-4, irf Owper (fFffe, by Mr. Al. 
Auchinleck. 

The other seimon is by the oelebrated champion of EpiMSo- 
pacy, Mr. Robert Calder. The text is Gen. xlix. 5—7. Si- 
•meon and Levi are brethren; mttrmamUs rf erudiy are t» their 
ktifiuaiaiu; or, as the preacher renders the words, ^Mtruaunie 
!^ erueitie are their eoitenmUe, Jind in (hew eeffwU they digged 
doum a waUj ^' that is, in their wilfullness, they broke down 
the fences. Others render it from the Hebrew, an ox, and so 
by a metaphor it will signifie a prince with strength and power. 
Others placing the sinjraar for the plural, make it oxen, and 
so the meaning to be. They took away the Shechemites cattell, 
xxxiv. Gen. ^. They took their sheep^ their oxen, and their 
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sftses," &c " In the fomth plaee, I eome Id the appUcatkm: 
and here I shall consider^ 1. Who was murthered ? 2. Bf 
whom ? 3. By what means ? 4. When ? 5. On what pre- 
tences 1 l9t. Who 1 A mmn, a prmee, a Cftritfian, yea, and 
a martyr for the Christian reliffiaB." *' In the seoond place, 
let us consider, hj whom ? The aaswer is, h^ Simeon and 
Jjavi, brethren in iniquitie, hj a prevailing partie in Seoiiand 
and Elngland, the one the Judas that betray M him, the other 
the Pontius Pikt that crucified him; and to deal Terie plainly, 
they were the Presbyfierians and Independents, two fratemitiea 
pretending to a further step of reformation, and a greater dis- 
tance from the Antichrist, and ao olhen hare reform'd from 
them, till thereby religion is dwindled into air and enthusias- 
tick whimsies, and hatre reform'd tkeniaelres, out of all forms, 
except it be a form of godliness, the power whereof they deny." 
" It IS by yirtue of these prindples that the ge&tlemoi of th* 
CakfeB-htad CUib meet together upon this cUy to suck their 
knives in a calve's head, thereby engweing themselves in an 
unitie to extirpate monarehie out of Britain, and to mock the 
humiliations and devotions of the day oat of the chnreh. These 
genUemen act conform to the Covenanters principles, which 
took off the King's head. For, as a learned penn saith, Tis 
not the meat but the principle that makes thme feasts detest- 
able. For trulie if the people be supream and soveraiini, the 
King was judg'd and aentenc'd by his proper judges. Vea, let 
me ad another consideration by way of question : Is not the 
calve's-head feast as lawfull as the publick thanksgivings that 
tiie Covenanters appointed for any victories they got idien 
fighting against the Kingi" '' The next particular to be con- 
sidered, is. When ? As to the day of the month, it was this 
30 of Januarie, where the second lesson appointed for morning 
praver, is the historie of our Saviour's passion, which his Mai- 
jestie thought Dr. Juxton, his confessor, had chosen purposlie 
for his case, but being informed that it was the ordinarie lesson 
of the dav, he was exceedingly comforted. As to the year, it 
was the ratal 164f . Then it was that all things turned upside 
down, that servants turned masters, and masters slaves ; then 
it was that the spirit of the sword tum'd out the sword of the 
Spirit ; then a king was chan^d into a protector, a covenant 
birought in for a creed, and a lituigie was exchang'd for a di- 
rectorie. Then were taverns tum'd into temples, tubbs into 
pulpits, mechanicks tum'd ministers, and ministers ston'd like 
the old prophets. Churches were made stables for horses, or 
folds for cattell ; the house of prayer was made a den of thieves 
or a synagogue for Sathan : then it was that the new gospell 
tum'd out the oU, and extempore excluded the pater nostar. 
And then a notable desijgnA was set on foot for enlarging the 
body of Protestants, which waa to make an ' ^'^ratp uciipn 
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with the TurioB. Naj, then a dajs^ the Jews could obtain their 

r'tion for S. Paul's church to be a synagoffue for the 500000 
which thej offered to the usurping and arbitrary ruleft, 
bat the new reiormers found they could not spare it, from bdng 
a guardhouse to keep the city of London in obedience ; and 
MQ this held, there is no doubt but Moses had thrust out Christ, 
uul the two taUes the four Eyangelists." '' Lastly, let us te^ 
ijously pour out our souls before Grod, for our national and 
psrsonal sins ; particulariy the sin of rebellion, that God may 
act pour down the vials of his wrath on the land. Let us pray 
that the principles for which he suffered may be revived, and 
^peome me practice of this land. Let the memory of Charles 
I. as a King and a Christian, become to us as musick to the 
ear, and honey to the mouth ; and let the name of Cromwell 
and Bradshaw become as odious to British subjects as the 
Barnes of Judas and Pontius Pilat are to Christians. 
- ** From- the spirit of Core, Dathan and Abiram, Absahnn 
and Achitophel, Balaam and Judas, Good Lord deliver us." — 
A Sermon preach'd on the Baibarous and Bloodie Murder of 
die Royal Martyr King Charies the First, 1708. 

' The importunity and insolence of the British Critic has ex* 
lorted these extracts from us ; and if he shall come forward with 
hii whole '< century of Presbyterian preachers," we shall ba 
ptepared to confront them witn itpo centuries. We have soma 
Btde acquaintance with the historv of Episcopacy in England 
aad Scotland, both secret and puolic ; and we think also that 
we know aomethii^^ of what its defenders, whether clerks or 
eavaliers, can produce against Presbyterians on the score of 
imprudence or of violence. The aggression has been on their 
aide; we have appeared on the defensive; and beinff satisfied 
dkat this is our duty, we shall not shrink from its penormanoe. 



PART THIRD. 



Amono the delinquencies of the author of the Tales, we 
consider it as none of the least, that hb work is hi|^hly calcu- 
lated to foster tiiose mistaken and unfavouraUe notions which 
ikut people of England entertain of his countrymen duiiiag the 
period of which h» writes. Of this we have already se^^ a 
Teiy convincing ^nof in the language held by the BrUkk 
CrtHe. As an addidonal proof, we may appeal to the BriiiMk 
Rmaieuf for January. That work is conducted on principles 
unspeakably more moderate and liberal than the British Cntic ; 
aad, aecoraingly, the notice vfkwih it takes of the Tales^ ia 
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marked witk candour^ and a regard to critical justice. It l|f- 
gins yery fairly, by giving a short narrative of the oppressic^ 
which the Covenanters endured; and it concludes with ^ 
pressing a suspicion, (for what person of judgment could iiil 
to suspect?) that the work has ** infused too much absurdijgr 
and ferocity into the character of the CoTenanters" — " thaint|ls 
features are too much on the confines of caricature" — and itat 
it " displays too little sensibility to the crimes and crueltiest ^ 
the royalists." But the reviewer was destitute of that know- 
ledge which could enable him to detect the errors which ih» 
suspected, or which could preserve him from adopting othm 
of which he entertained no suspicion. The reader may tate 
the following specimen : " Six bishops were consecrated, and 
sent off to Edinburgh in one coach, to graft prelacy upon*: the 
kirk; to aubtHMe a regt^ Uhtrgy for inapired effuaunui;'i9 
impose forms and ceremonies upon apeopUy who, in ike height-^ 
their spiritual fervours, regmrded oU forms and eeremomes mffk 
the bitterest scorn, and to destroy the darling equality of Pta- 
b^tery, by eletating huge monopoUxers rf ehSnh power amd^jw- 
rwdietionJ^* Whether there were six bishops consecrated at 
London, or onlv four, we do not reckon it worth while to dis- 
pute, and whetner they were sent off in one coach or in four 
coaches, we shall not nve ourselves the trouble to inquire ; bat 
certain we are, that all that follows in^that sentence, with tiM 
exception of grafting prelacv on the kurli^ is an isnorant waste 
of empty words, which only tmids to show me reviewer^ 
rashness, in taking up a subject with which he had no proper 
acquaintance. It m long smce we were satisfied that no de- 
pendence was to be placed upon the judgments, whether h^ 
vourable or unfavourable, which Eng^h censors of the praat 
may be pleased to pronounce upon any historical work relatiiur 
to Scotland. And we should not be at all surprised to find 
that every one of them had adopted as genuine, the most foolish 
and extravagant of the statements in the Tales, with even 
less qualification than has been used by the conductors of the 
work to which we now refer. 

We would be ashamed of being found to cherish a spirit of 
narrow and illiberal nationality, especially towards the nativi^a 
of our sister kioffdora : but we confess that we have felt proud 
of the superior knowledge which our countrymen have dis- 
played of the history of England, compared with the knowr 
ledge which Englishmen have of ours ; and we feel proi 
tionallv humbled, when we perceive a Scotsman retailing 
lish bfunders, and dressing the most crude materials, 
laborious trifling, to feed English prejudices at the expense fif 
his country's honour. It is but ot late that Englishmen have 

* Britiih Review, No. xviii. p. 195. 
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to entertain correct notions of Skxitlaod^ or of the chaiac- 
IHT of its inhabitants ; and to this day^ their knowledge of its 
MftMf, and of its parties, political and religious, during the 
ij^teenth and seyenteenth centuries, is extremely imperfect and 
mooeous. Passing over such considerations as are connected 
'«idi the political situation of the two countries both beforr 
mii tAer tne union of the crowns, we cannot refrain here firom 
Mvcrtmg to a few facts which senre to account for this singUr 
k| phenomenon. During the infamous administration of Ar- 
«|iy f Captain James Stuart,) when the national liberties weie 
oviiuirown alonf with Presbytery, a libellous attack on the 
p toc cc dings of the Scottish nation and church was puUished 
iMtr the name of a royal Declaration.* Upon the fall of that 
unprincipled minister, the King disowned the Declaration, and 
thitw the whole blame upon Archbishop Adamson, by. whom 
k kud been drawn up. But previous to this disayowal, it had, 
fkmogh Adamson's influence with the English bLshops, been 
reprinted at London, with a preface more odious than itself, 
and inserted in the Chronicle then pubUshinff by Hollinshed, 
finin which it continued to be copied into the bistories of fing- 
kad) while the Scots were precluded, by the i>ecnliarity oC 
thilr eurcumstances, from publishing any thing in their own 
vii|dieation.t After James's accession to the crown of £lng» 
luid| ihe pen, as well as the influence of the monarch, was 
eVfiDyed in propagating among his new subjects, pngudioes 
■flillist the Presbyterian Church, and in loading the moaoory 
mfk most distinguished members with every species of an- 
kfigflisd abuse. During the troubles excited b]r tne impositioa 
of (be liturgy, another calumnious Declaration against the 
CkQOtl Church was published by royal authority.^ The spiriled 
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. ^0eclaratioun of the Kiog's Miyesties Intentioan and 
UjrMd the lait Actis of Parhament. Eklinburgh, 1585. 
* T The first History of the Church of Scotlimd, by a Presbyterian, 
wliSon came ferther down than 1567, was Petrie'a, pablished so lata m 
iwl. The abstract of Calderwood was not printed antil 167S. Those 
ow.who are intimately acquainted with the events that intervened, 
a^with the fraud and violence practised by the court and the prelatio 
bp^bh, are capable of judging how far Presbyterians were excusable, and 
tp what degree they were culpable, in not publishing the genuine his- 
tOff of their proceedings, until falsehood and misrepresentation had 
taun such deep root as to become inexterminable. 

.) A Large Declaration coiiceming^ the late Tumults in Scotland* 
finn their first originals : together ^vith a particular Deduction^ of the 
op^dous Practices of the Prune Leaders ot the Covenanters, Collected 
M of their owne foule Acts and writings, &c By the King. Lon* 
An. 1639. fol. pp. 43a 

The following extracts will show the spirit of this Declaration. 
** The first contrivers, and since pursuers, of their late vricked core- 
iWit [the national coTenant, aa renewed in 1638] or pretended holy 
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conduct of the Scottish nation^ and the sympathy which was 
excited in England h]f a similarity of circumstances, prevented 
this attack from proving inmrious to the cause of Presbytery. 
The Declaration was withdrawn ; and Charles h, imitated the 
conduct of his father, by leaTin|r his chaplain, Balcanquhal, to 
sustain the odium of that ofiensire puUication. The cloud of 
prejudice was completely dissipated, and for several years the 
character of Scots Presoyterians stood high amone the people 
of England ; but no sooner was that proud and inconstant 
nation freed from its fears of despotism, than it began to trent 
the Scots, whose assistance had contributed so materially to iti 
deliverance, with ingratitude and insult As a glaring proof 
of this, it deserves to be mentioned, that the slanderous oecla- 



league, (a name which all good men did abhorre in them of France) 
though, following the patterae of all other seditiona, they did and doe 
pretend religion, yet nothing waa or is lease intended by them; but 
that they, having received from va fall aatia&ction to all their deairea, 
expresaed in any of their petiUons, remonstrances, or declarationa, jret 
their persisting m their tumultuoaa and rebellioua coursea doth demon- 
strate to the world, their wearinesae of being govemait by us and our 
laws,'* &c. '* Thiese men, who give themaelvea out to be the oneljr 
reformers of religion, have taken such a course to undermine and blow 
up the religion reformed, by the seandall of rebellion and disobediencf , 
which, so rarre as in them lyeth, they have jgone about to cast upon it, 
that ii' the conclave at Rome, the several colleges or congregations per- 
petually sitting at Rome for contriving and effecting the meanes of rs- 
ducing to the Roman obedience all those kingdomes and provinces 
which have justly departed from them, nay, and if, with both thesSt 
all the Jesuits and others, the most specially combined and sworn ene- 
mies to our inrofiession, were all assembled in one place, and had all their 
wits and devices concentrated into one concluabn and resolution, thsy 
could hardly have fallen upon such a way as these pretended reformsn 
have fallen upon for turning all men out of the patnea of the reformed 
religion." " For b^r their pardcolar proceedings, truely set down in 
this Our Narration, it will plainly tt>peare, that their maxims are the 
same with the Jesuitea ; their preachers sermons have been deUverad 
in the very phrase and style of Beeanust Seippiut, and EudtBmon Jo- 
hannes ; their poor arguments, which they have delivered in their se^ 
tious pamphleta printed or written, are taken almost verbatim out of 
BeUarmine and Isuarez, as appeareth to ua by Our Ro3ral Father hie 
Monitorie Prefifice to all Christian Kings and Princes,'* &c., pp. 2, S. 
All the pulpits in England, under the influence of the Court, re-echoed 
these charges against the Scots nation ; and yet, in the following yew, 
the very proceedings so virulently arraigned, were ratified by his Ma- 
jesty as just and lawful, and the Large Dedaratian waa condemned as a 
** scandalous and dishonourable treatise— 'full of lies and untruths." 
How far Charles was sincere in this matter, — what confidence could 
be placed in his declarations and promises, while he continued attached 
to nis evil counsellors,— and wnat securitv the people of Scotland 
would have had for the enjoyment of thehr lately recovered rights, fai 
thtf event of the King's havmg snbjngated the Psriiament of England,— 
it is not difiicult for any one acquaiMd with the history of tfa^ txmee 
to determine. 

9* 
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ntion of Adamson^ above referred to, was at this time reprint;- 
ed, and circulated with great industry, in England, not by the 
cavaliers, but by the sectaries, and that both in the English and 
Scots dialects !* During the reign of Charles IL, and under 
the tyrannical administration of the Duke of Lauderdale, tli^ 
corrupting of the public mind in England, by the circulatioa 
of the most false and ezagfferated accounts of Scottish affairs, 
was systematically pursued, and carried to an extent of which 
very lew are now aware. Dr. Hickes, Lauderdale's chap- 
lain, was for a number of years employed in composing the 
most abusive libels against the Presbyterians, and aU who 
fought to thwart the measures of his patron ; f and though 
none who has any regard to his own reputation for sense or 
candour would now refer to his writings as authorities, yet 
many of his most notorious falsehoods, and grossest misrepre- 
sentations, were admitted into the ^neral history of England, 
and continue to this day to pollute its pages. If we add to these 
the assiduous efforts of the Scotch Jacobites from the Revo- 
lution to the death of dueen Anne, adverted to in a preceding 
part of this review, we may be able to form some adequate 
idea of the causes which have produced such misconceptions 
in the minds of Englishmen respecting the most important 
transactions in the historv of Scotland. 

It mi^ht be thought tnat these mistakes would have been 
jsorrected by the histories of Scotland more lately written by 
■ome of our own countrymen. But this effect has been bat 
partially produced. This may be attributed, in a great degree, 
' ■ 

- ■* Baillie*8 Historical Vindicatioo, Ep* Dedic ** That peatiferoiii 
fiucasae" says Baillie, '* which with all possible infamy was buned 
So soon as borne, and did lye quiet in its grave of shame till a full 
elimaterick of threescore and three yeers ; our good friends have besn 
■o wise for themselves, and kind to us, as to ^ up its stinking bones, 
and to carry it from house to house, from snire to shire, over ill 
Sn^land, and where ever else a printed pamphlet can goe, serving 
their brethren of Scotland with this curtesie according to their cove- 
nant. And least the antick face of so long buried abody should not 
li^ve been looked upon by the multitude with any contentment, (hey 
did choice to be at the cost of putting it in a fine new English dreaae, 
and setting upon its head the cape of a royal title : All to draw the 
•yes of the vulgar upon it, who otherwise might have passed by it with 
nef^lect and disdaine. In this they have put themselves to a peece of 
pains which I never knew or heard used with any other book : they do 
print it. first in Master ^damsons o^ne old Scottish language, and 
^reaf t^ translated it in good n^odefne Bnglish, satiiog before both 
UM title of A Decl^^tion made by King James in Scotland eoncemiog 
Church Oovommtnt and Presbyters.^^ Copies of thsse two editions, 
printad in 1645t are now before us. 

"^ The principal of these are HoviUac Sedivivusj^Tke Spirit ff 
Popery s^kiyr out of the MoiUks of Fanatical Protestants ; — and 
The i>pirit of Enthusiasm exorcised. 
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to the general and comprehennTe nature of these hiatorieti 
the plan adopted by their auihors confining them to an ex* 
hibition of the leading facts^ and precluding them from entering 
into more minute inquiries and details. But a regard to tratE 
obliges us to go farther, and to state, that some of our late hia^ 
torians, from prejudices felt hj them on the score of politics or 
religion, have, mstead of correcting, confirmed the erroneous 
impressions previously made on the public mind, with relation 
to some of the most estimable characters, and important trans* 
actions in our national annals. We shall give an example of 
this, from Mr. Laing^s History. In his narratiire of transao^ 
tions from the Restoration to the Revolution, that able historiaa 
describes, with commendable feeling of indignation, the cruel* 
ties of an oppressive and persecuting government. At th« 
same time, it cannot be denied, that he has been almost at 
liberal as Hume in applying the name of fanatics to tht 
objects of persecution, and has exposed himself to the censura 
passed by the poet on his predecessor, who 



** Execrates, indeed 

The t^nranny that doomed them to the fire, 
But gives the glorious sufierers little praise." 

Mr. Laing shows himself unfavourable to the Covenanters at 
an earlier period. In £[eneral, we consider him as having 
failed to do justice to their enlightened zeal for civil libertv, and 
to their disinterestedness in the union which they formed witli 
the English Parliament, and in the assistance which they af- 
forded It, during the civil war. But the passage which wa 
have immediately in our eye relates to the Scots preachers 
who went to London in 1640, along with the commissioners 
appointed to conclude the treaty begun at Rippon." "A 
house (says he) was appropriated in the city lor their (the 
Scotch Commissioners') residence: the adjacent church of 
St. Antholin's was assigned for their devotions. They were 
attended by Henderson, and other eminent divines ; and from 
dawn till the Sabbath was concluded, their chapel was crowded- 
and surrounded with multitudes of all ranks, whom ilw 
novelty of the Presbyterian worship had attracted. The con- 
flux and insatiate resort of the people, who clung to the 
windows when excluded from the doors, to inhale the saneti^ 
fied tone and provincial accents of a barbarous preacher, has 
been justly ascribed to the fanatical spirit that began to pre- 
dominate, which rendered them apt recipients for the.fum^ 
of devotion.'^* In support of this representation, Mr« Laing 
refers to Clarendon and Hume. Now, Clarendon does not 
say one word about sanctified tones, provincial accent, barbar- 

* Laing^s History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 184 
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dialect^ fanatical spirit, or fames of devotion. All that 
ke says in proof of the had taste of the people who crowded to 
hear the ^^otch preachers, is, that their discourses were very 
r insipid and flat*** — properties, one would be ai>t to conclude, 
not much calculated to foster a " fanatical spirit," or to raise 
1* the fumes of devotion.'' Mr. Lainff must, therefore, have 
borrowed his representation solely irom Mr. Hume; and, 
indeed, he has merely altered the language used by that hiato- 
nan. Having described the crowd without doors as '* catching 
•t least some distant murmur or broken phrases of the holy 
rhetoric," Hume adds: ''All the eloquence of Parliament, 
now well refined from pedantry, animated with the spirit of 
iibenv, and employed in the most important interests, was not 
attended to with such insatiable avidity, as were these 
lectures, delivered with ridiculous cant, and a provincial 
•ceent, full of barbarism and ignorance. "f Now, we must 
say, that all this is ridiculous cant, and full of ignorance ; and 
we are surprised* that a person of Mr. Laing*s good sense, and 
who well knew upon what slender grounds manv of Mr. 
Hume^s descriptions rest, should have adopted such a state- 
ment. It was ridiculous cant in Mr. Hume, to talk in the 
style of applause of the refined eloquence of Parliament, ^nd 
or their bemfi; "animated with the spirit of liberty," for which 
be felt no admiratton ; and we can view this in no other light, 
than as a flourish to enable him to aim a more eflectual stroke 
tt the Scots preachers, and the exercises of relis^ion ; just as 
he exalted the character of Ctueen Mary, of whom he con< 
leases he had no good opinion, that he might lower the repu- 
tation of the reformers of his native country. What ground 
had he for saying that the sermons of the Scots preachers 
were ''delivered with ridiculous cant?" Or what good reason 
bad he for asserting that they spoke with an " accent full ot 
barbarism and ignorance T' We are persuaded he had none. 
Both he and Mr. Laing seem to have taken it for mnted, that 
the farther back we go in the history of Britain, the difference 
'between the language of the English and Scots was the wider. 
The very reverse of this we Mieve to be the truth. They 
seem to have taken it for granted, that, in 1640, well educated 
natives of Scotland could not deliver a discourse before Eng- 
lishmen of the same class, without exposing themselves. to ridi- 
cule by the barbarity of theh: provincial dialect and accent. It 
might have occurred to them, that, if this had been the case. 
Lord Clarendon would scarcely have omitted to particularize 
It on the present occasion. It might have occurred to them, 

* Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, vol. i. p. 151 . Lond. 1702, fol. 
t Hume's History, chap. 54. 
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that they must, in the coorae of their readiocp, have met with 
this allegation bv some contemporary writer, if there. had beea 
any foundation laid for it. For oar part, we can declare, that 
we do not recollect a single instance of such a reflection beinc 
brought against tlie Scottish divines, (and they were ezposea 
to many reflections, both grave and satirical,) during the tim« 
that they were in London attending upon the Westminster 
Assembly. 

. With respect to the matter and composition, of their ser- 
mons, which are of greater consequence, we must say, in 
opposition to Lord Clarendony that they were not ^ insipid and 
flat;*' and, in opposition to Mr. Hame and Mr. Laing, that 
they were neither debased with ''pedantry," nor ''fanatical 
and barbarous." We have read, not one, but a number of 
sermons preached by Henderson, Gillespie, and Bailiie,* and 
we are sure we do not so too far when we say, that they may 
bear a comparison with any sermon at that time delivered ia 
London, and that they might have been heard (and indeed, 
were heard) by the most refined members of the Parliament 
of England without the slightest feeling of disgust or ridicule. 
With respect to Henderson in particular, three of his sermons, 
preached before that Parliament, mxe now on our table, ana 
they show that he possesaed not merely good sense and learn* 
ing, but also a ricn imaffinatioD, and a refined taste. That 
our readers may not be left to depend upon our opinion, wa 
shall give the character of this divine as drawn by a member 
of the English church, who cannot be suspected of partiality. 
" Alexander Henderson, the chief of the Scottish clergy m 
this reign, (saya Grainger,) was learned, eloquent, and 

Siiite ; and perfectly well versed in the knowledge of mankind, 
e was at the helm of affahrs in the General Assemblies in 
Scotland ; and was sent into Engluid in the double capacity of 
a divine and plenipotentiary. He knew how to rouse the 
people to war, or negotiate a peace. Whenever he preached. 
It was to a crowded audience ; and when he pleaded or argued, 
he was regarded with mute attention."t Such was the man 
whom our modern historians modestly call a "barbarous 
preacher ;" and under such direction were those ecclesiastical 
courts, whose proceedings they represent as characterised by 
bi^ry and fanaticism ! 

We have pointed out this instance of inaccuracy and unfair- 
ness in the writmgs of Mr. Laing, because many, who are on 

* Mr. Robert Blair was the only other Scots minister in London at 
the time referred to. We do not speak of him, because we have not 
met with any of his sermons ; but we have no reason to think that 
they were inferior to those of his colleagues. 

t Biographically History of England, v<^ L p* 416. 
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their guard ap^aiost the palpable pxcnudioes of Hume, may bt 
ia danger of being imposed upon bv his misr^resentations. 
With the political sentiments Which ne arows in his historj, 
we hare tne happiness in general to agree; and on many point! 
we have been much indebted to the accuracy of his researches. 
But no coincidence in political opinion^ nor in any set of opi- 
nions, and no obliffations which we may feel to the labours of 
an individual, wilTinduce us to overlook any act of iigustioe 
done to truth, or any attempt to detract from the hard earned 
praise so justly due to men who, in critical times, stood forth 
as the defenders of religion and liberty. It is but justice to say, 
that we know none of our historians who has been more exact 
in examining his authorities than. Mr. Lain^, and we hav9 
never in one instance found him chargeable with anj thin^ like 
intentional unfaithfulness in reporting the result of his inquiriesi 
But we beg leave to make two remarks here ; and we make 
them not so much in relation to the case under consideration, 
as with a view to historical reading at large. In thejitd place, 
there is a wide difference between the consulting of boolra and 
manuscripts in order to acquire what may be called the^beli 
of a period, and a consulting of these in order to asoertain the 
dwraeier of the age, including the opinions, talents, acquire- 
ments, and moral qualities of the principal persons who figured 
m it This last requires a compass of readmj^, a minuteness of 
investigation, a slowness in progress, a. patient and long con* 
tinned attention to the subject, which few are inclined to he* 
stow, and which is scarcely to be expected from those who 




exdpemely cautious and diffident in giving their judgment on 
points which they have not carefully mvesti^tef In the 
meond place, we must remark that a spmt cf in difemn ee Ipi*- 
l^lon mcapacitates a person in a great measuie for doing jas* 
jtice to our nistory during the sixteenth and seventeenth osiitijk 
ties. Religion had such influence on all. the levolutiona of 
that period, and its disputes were so much involved in all the 
^reat political questions which were then agitated, that it ia 
mipossible to give a just view of the latter, without an exten- 
sive and accurate acquaintance with the former. But those 
who are inclined to be sceptical in religion, or who view all its 
forms as equally imcertam^ or false, or unworthy of rational 
reception, naturally feel a disgust at those inquiries which it is 
absolutely necessary for them to make, and entering upon the 
investigation with reluctance, they are apt to (induct it with 
superficiality. To the same cause we must trace the dispoai- 
tion of such writers to form a low opinion of the talents of re- 
ligious persons^ or to impute their actions to unworthy motives. 
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Unacquainted with the inflaence which religion exerts oref 
the minds and conduct of men, they are read^ on all occasiona 
to charge them with weakness^ wiu hypocnsy, or with fiina- 
ticism. 

To some, perhapa^ these observations may appear irrelerant 
to the subject of this review; but the truth is^ that we would 
not hare deemed the Tales worthy of the notice which we 
have bestowed on them^ had we not been convinced that the 
ordinary sources of public information are deeply polluted. 
We judj^ it of consequence to point out this^ along with some 
of its prmcipal causes. A radical mistake, both as to measures 
and characters, runs through the most interesting part of our 
history, and until this is noticed and corrected, partial misre- 
presentations may be exposed, but the evil will remain un- 
cured. Nor can the instances to which we have just referred 
be viewed as unconnected with our present subject The 
preachers who, in the Tales, are held up to ridicule and odium 
as fools or fanatics, received their education under Henderson 
and his colleagues ; their principles agreed with those of their 
predecessors ; their talents and acquirements did not radieaUy 
dififer ; and the aspersions thrown on the characters of the one and 
die other may be traced to the same causes, political or religious. 

The author of the Tales has given a most unfair view of the 
common people of Scotland, in point of intelligence. This we 
deem very unworthy of a Scotsman, who should be proud of 
the supenor sense and information of his countrymen, and be 
always ready to do justice to them. He coula scarcely fail 
being aware, that die common people among the Presbyterians 
were in general better informea than the rest of their country- 
men of me same rank. But what a poor idea must we form 
of their intelligence, if we judge of it from the ridiculous and 
incoherent harangues put into the mouth of such persons as 
widow Headrigg, even on points of religion, with which they 
had the best opportunity of being acquainted ! Such unfiur 
representations will, however, have no influence, except on 
those who are either completely ignorant of the subject, or pre- 
disposed to embrace them. They are flatly contradicted by the 
cr^ible testimonies of both friends and foes to the Covenanters. 
"At the king's return, (says Kirkton,) every paroche had a 
minister, every village a school, every family a Bible ; yea, in 
most of the country all the children of age could read the 
Scriptures, and were provided of Bibles, either by the parents 
or their ministers."* As a proof of the thirst for knowled^ 
excited in the minds of the people, that historian mentions^ 
that he knew of sia^y aged persons who went to school, that 
they might acquire the art of reading. Bishop Burnet con- 

* History of the Church of Scotland , MS. 
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fimu the statements of Kiriiton respecting tlie assiduity witli' 
which the Presbyteiiaa ministers performed . the puhLc and 
prirate duties of their office, and the proficiency which the 

Ssopie made under their instructions. He was one of the six 
piscopahan divines selected to itinerate in the west country, 
and to persuade the people, by their sermons and private con- 
Tersations, to agree to the scheme of accommodation between 
Episcopacy and Presbytery, which Leighton was so eager to 
carry into effect They were the most learned and able men 
of tnat persuasion, ana usually called the BUhop^i ewmgeU^g. 
''The Episcopal cleigy who were yet in the country,'^ says 
Burnet, m his account of that itineracv, " could not aigue 
much for any thing ; and would not at all argue in favour of a 
proposition that they hated. The people of the country came 
^ieneraUy to hear us, though not in great crowds. We were 
mdeed, amazed to see a poor commonality so capable to argue 
upon points of government, or on the bounds to be s^ to the 
power of princes in matters of religion : upon all these topics 
uiey had texts of Scripture at hand ; and were ready with their 
answers to any thing that was said to them. This measure of 
knowledge was spr^ even among 1^ meantit nf ^^^'^ ^^^ 
efoHagen, and thar 9enmU$. They were, indeed, vain of their 
knowledge, much conceited of themselves, and were full of a 
most entangled scrupulosity ; so that they found or made diffi- 
culties* in every thinff that could be laid before them.'^* The 
reader will observe that this extract refers to the very topics on 
n^hich the Covenanters are made to talk so foolishly and ndi- 
eulously in the Tales, It is evident, from his own account, 
that the bishop had found himself not a little " entanffled/' 
and hard pre£»ed in the disputes which he maintained with 
these cottsuBfers ; and therefore, we can excuse him for conk- 
plaining of the scrupulosity with which they adhered to their 
opinions, and the vanity with which they triumphed in the 
itplies which they made to his arguments. He tells us, how- 
ever, that he had afterwards an opportunity of revenging ium- 
■elf on one of their preachers, to whose studied speech against 
Episcopacy, he, being <' then full of those matters," nuule a 
most tnumphant and silencing reply .f 

The author of the Tales may, perhaps, think that he is so fat 
home out in his representations of the Presbyterian common- 
ahy, by what Bishop Burnet has said of their prayers. '' They 
(savs he, speaking of the ministers,) had brought the people to 
sncn a degree of knowledge, that cottagers and servants would 
have prayed extempore. I have often heard them at it; and 
thougn there was alarge mixture <f odd tAvff, yet I have been 

* Hbtory of his Own Times, vol. i. p. 431. Edin. 1753. 12rao. 
t Ibid. p. 435. 
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astonished to hear how copious and ready they w«re in if* 
But a small degree of attention will convince any one^ that this 
affords only the shadow of an apology. The bishop admow* 
ledges, in the very next sentence, ** uey had a comprehensioa 
of matters of religion, greater than 1 have seen among people 
of that sort any where.'' By the mixture which he finds fauU 
with, he therefore, most probably meant such unfit expression* 
and phrases as sensible people mav be supposed to use in ex- 
temporaneous speakinff. And we Jmow that the same chaige 
is to this day (nought by ihe advocates for a prescribed liturey 
a^inst the prayers still used in Presbyterian churches, at' 
sides, the things which the bishop characterizes as odd, are in 
a mat measure matters of taste, which is rarious and change- 
able. What one man thinks odd, appears to another very nft* 
turai ; and what was familiar to one age, becomes strange in 
the next ; nay, so very capricious is this principle, that we 
often find things which had been exploded as oddities and bar- 
barisms, revivid and brought into taihion again. We shall 
endeavour to make this as pkin as we can, by example. Poetry 
has of late adopted a new style among us, and has exhiUted 
beauties which were not formerly recc^pused, or held in admi- 
ration, durin£f what was usually called our Augustan age. Let 
us suppose mat some of the critics of the oki school should 
rise from the dead — ^Addison, Pope, and Johnson, for instance j 
and let the admired productions of some of our Lake and Bor- 
der poets be submitted to their judgment, we are strongly in- 
ctined to suspect that their verdict would contain a clause of 
tiiie same kind with that which the bishop pronounced on the 
extempore prayers of the Presbyterian commonalty, and that 
diey would say, ^' There is a large mixture of odd siiff^ in them | 
yet we have been astonished to see how copious and ready 
the}r are in it'' As for the bishop himself, he is a very enter- 
taiiunff memoir writer, and a very instructive one too ; but it 
must be confessed by his greatest admirers, that there is a great 
mixture of odd ihiff in his Owh Timxs \ and often have we. 
been astonished at the copious and ready manner in which he 
pours it forth. Even the Liturgy of the Church of Elngland is 
not exempted from this charge— it, too, contains '' odd stuff;" 
and we do not recollect to have heard amy expressions or 
phrases, or any repetitions of them, used in extemporaneous 
prayer, which are half so oUectionahle and offensive to us as 
the irreverent ejaculations and vain repetitions which occur in 
the Litany alone, '' to be sung or said after Morning Prayer, 
upon Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and at oSier times 
when it shall be commanded by the Ordinary." 
Bishop Burnet is very particular in his account of the Pres- 

* History of his own Times, &c p. 435. t Ibid. p. 238. 
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faytetian preachers ; and wfaile he allows that they were {tioos 
mttk, and highly respected by the gentry as well as the com- 
mon people^ he testifies a disposition to find as many faults in 
than as ne can. With all the fitults which he has ascribed to 
than, we do not hesitate in preferring them far^ not only to his 
blcduen in Soutknd, (whose inferiority^ with a very lew ex- 
oeptions, he does not attempt to conceal ;) but even to the Epis- 
oopalian clergy of England^ including both the ** pyeballed.'' 
aiid also those who undertook to " reform the way of preacn- 
iaffp" and who recommended themselves so much to tnat exr 
eeutnt judge of true taste and ffood sermons, Charles II. We 
hftTe a great respect for the bishop, on account of his private 
character, and his public services m the cause of civil and le- 
UgioiiB liberty, both before and after the Revolution ; but re- 
gard to truth, and to the character of men who suffered far 
ittoi!e for this cause than he did, oblip^es us to mention a few 
ftcti not generally adverted to, which go to qualif}'' our confi- 
dettce in his dteto on this subject. The first relates to his sen- 
timentB in religion. The Presbyterian ministers were idl de- 
oided Calvinists, whereas the bishop was an Arminian; a eir- - 
eamttance which at that time could scarcely fail to give a tinee 
to his opinion respecting their sermons, secondly, we on^t 
to consider his employment, during the time that he was in 
Scodand. He was not only of Episcopalian sentiments, but, 
dfttiag a number of years, he acted as a zealous champion for 
^Msoopacy, and for the laws by which it was established and 
•Qpported m this countrv afler the Restoration. In this war- 
ftie^ he did not confine nimself to the pulpit, the academical 
chaff, and private disputations, but he appealed as a dedared 
antagonist to the Piesbyterians from the press.* It is proper 
abo to state, that, in these publications, he did not treat them 
with the greatest mildness, and vras in his turn, handled by hia 
opponents without much ceremony. He has not mentioned 
iMie tacts in his history : and he was extremely anxious to 
anppress the dedication of one of his polemical wodbi, in 
wnieh he panegyrized Lauderdale, whose administretion he 
had warmly supported, but whom he afterwards deserted.f 

* In 1669, he published " A modest and free Conference betwixt a 
Confbrmist and a Non- Conformist, about the TO'esent distempers of 
Seodand.*' This was answered in 167i, by ** The Trve Non-Confbr. 
■dsts ;" to which he replied in *' A Vindication of the authority, con- 
alitiilion, and laws of the Church and State of Scotland. Glas- 
gow, 1673. 

t In his Dedication of the Vinditation to the Duke of Lauderdale, he 
ssyst *' To whom is a vindication of the authority and laws of tins 
kfaigdom BO due as to your Grace, to whom his Majesty bath, by a 
royil delegation, committed the administration of afiiiurs among us ; and 
wwr wkoie wttg mnd ikqayy emdmeif wehove $ ^ f fed — Isiig • iraet ^f 
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Although, therefore, he had altered his yiews, and repeated of 
his former conduct, in many things, before he composed th« 
history of his Own Times, yet there is s[ood reason for doubt* 
ing it the bishop was the ]ixq>artiai historian which many 
have supposed hun to be, so &r as Scots Presbyterians are con* 
cerned ; and it is natural to think that the unfarourable impres- 
sions which he had early received against them, and which 
were confirmed by the controrersial war&ie which he had 
managed, continued to exert an influence over his mind. This 
will account, in a great degree, for what he says of the haugh- 
tiness of the Presbyterian ministers, — dieir servility, censori- 
ousness, indiscretion, and passion,— the indifferent size of theii 
capacity, — and the confined nature of their Uterary acquire- 
ments. Some of these charaes are not very consistent, and the 
accusation of servility or tawniiu^ comes with rather a bad 
grace fVom one who repeatedly feU into this sin. More than 
one of them possessed as laive a size of capacity, and as ereat 
a compass ot learning, as the bishop ; and they would have 
distinguished themselves, had it not been for the unfavourable 
^circumstances in which thev were placed. We have no hesi- 
tation in mentioning Mr. Jonn Brown of Wamphray as one of 
these. 

''The preachers (says the bishop,) went all in one tract, of 
raising observations on points of doctrine out of their text, and 
proving these by reasons, and then of applying those and 
showing the use," &c Now, in the first j^ce, it is highly td 
the erecut of the Presbyterian preachers in point of sound sense, 
that none of them did at any time suffer tnemselves to be in* 
lected with the conceited, pedantic, absurd, and disgusting 

Practice, so general and so long continued among Englisn 
ivines, of interlarding their sermons with phrases and quota- 
tions from Latin and Greek authors. Secondlv, the bishop is 
forced to allow that their method was excellently calculated to 
gain at least one of the great ends of preaching ; for he savs that 
" the people grew to follow a sermon auite through every orandh 
of it" But, thirdly, it is not true toat the method aescribed 
by him was invaria!bly followed by the Presbyterian preachers. 

uninterrupted tranquillity. I pretend not by prefixing lo great a name 
to theee (Jonferenoes, to be secure from oensure by your Patrociny. 
since tkoie enemie» 0f dU order and authority, with whom I deal, will 
rather be provoked to lash me with the more aeverity.** The first Con* 
ference is intended to refute the opinion, " that subjects under a lawful 
sovereign, when oppressed in their established religion, may, by arms, 
defend themselves, and resist the magistrates/' and to prove thai ma- 

gistrates do not derive ther power from the people. This shows that the 
ishop's political sentiments afterwards unoerwem a great change, and 
that his biographers do not state the matter iairly, when they assert that 
before this period, he was averse to all severities in matters of religion, 
and condemnsd the haish meaaves tak/sa spinst th* Pra^jgrtenaoa. 
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We allow that h was common. But a mode of preaching lev 
encumbered with divisions of the subject, more vaned, mors 
free and excursiye, and more fitted to awaken the attention, and 
cnliTen the mind, had been introduced among them at an ear- 
lier period, and was followed hj many' of the ministers. This 
plan was adopted, not only bv Archbishop Leighton, but also 
Dy many of the Protesters, wno were the most zealous Presby- 
terians.* If we hare room for it, we shall afterwards fare a 
specimen of a third method, which was simple and chaste, 
and united in a great degree the advantages of the two preoed- 
inff plans. The author of the Tales has given a specimen of 
what may be reckoned a fourth plan, in the sermon that he has 
put into the mouth of Ephraim Macbriar, of which the idea 
nas been borrowed from a sermon preached by Cameron, thai 
we have read. These facts show that neither the bishop nor 
our author was well informed on this subject, though both of 
them have written on it with sufficient confidence. The bishc^ 
farther teUs us, that some of the Presbyterian preachers mis- 
took for '' the work of the Spirit of God'^ what their people 
aaid to them " under fits of melancholy ; or vapours, or oostruo-, 
tions.'^ It might be so, and it might also be true that the' 
bishop mistook the vapours for ''abstraction of mind, and the 
other j^reat heights of Christian religion," and that by recom- 
mendmg these feelings as the essence of true religion, he fdl 
tills disease of weak minds too much. For it shoi]dd be known, 
that the bishop was, at least at one period of his life, an ad- 
Durer of ultra-purilanism, and found great fault with the Prea- 
-ty terians for their want of spirituah^. *' The true heights of 
■ipirituality, (says he,]) weie as little preached as the living 
much in abstraction, silence, and solituae ; the being often in 

* Mr. Bailfie gires the following description of the plan in his accooat 
of the settlement of Mr. Andrew Gray, by the interest of the Protss- 
•lera at Glasgow! ** He has the new aoiae of preaching, which Mr. 
Hugh Binning and Mr. Robert Leighton began, containing [perhaiMiyit- 
daining] the ordinary way of expounding and diyiding a text, of raiaing 
doctrines and uses ; but runs out on a discourse on some common head,in 
a high, romancing,and unscriptural style, tickling the ear for the present, 
and movine the afiecdons in some, but leaving, as he confesses, little or 
haught to the memory and understanding.' (Baillie's Letters, voL ii. p. 
385.) This, it must be recollected, is the representation of one who was 
prejudiced against theputy, in which this method of sermonising was 
most prevalent. Mr. Bailhe was warmly attached to the Fmblie JBeaolai- 
tiotu. Specimens of this plan may be seen in the diseouraes of Leigh- 
ton and Binning. It may contribute to the correction of mistakes as to 
^the character of those times to remark, that Arehbisbop Leightsn 
-di^ered yery widely from Burnet, Nairn, and Gharteris, on the doc- 
trines of revealed religion. On these, he cmndded in sentiment with 
the Presbyterian ministers, several of whom, although they condemned 
his pUanoe with fipisooiNtey, yet, having been edttc&ed under lam, pr 
adinhiiv his talents and pistf, inoilatpd lis I 
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the still contemplations of God and Christ, die becoming dead 
to all things else, spending days and nights in secret futings 
and prayers, — how seldom were these things spoken of 1^-^ 
Who of you despised the world 1 gave away your ffoods to the 
poor ? who bear mjuries without resentments and revenge 1 
W ho are willing to be set at naught ?"* We do not, however^ 
suppose that Buhop Bomet was ever a thorough convert to 
the opinions of the mystics ; he spoke in a great measure the 
language of Charteris and one or two others with whom he at 
that time associated ; and he was too much a man of the 
world, and too fond of company and of talking, ever to be- 
come an ascetic or auietist 

. Whatever were the talents of the Presbyterian preachers, 
there can be no doubt of their success in accomplishmg a moat 
salutary and desirable reformation on the manners of the peo- 
ple. This had become very conspicuous in the latter part of 
the Interregnum, fifter the confusions produced by the civil 
war had subsided. The efficacy of Presbytery, in producing 
sobriety and decorum of behaviour, was universally acknow- 
ledged. '' Nobody (says Kiridon) complained more of our 
diurch government tban our tavemers, whose ordinary la- 
mentation was, ' Their trade was broke, people were become 
so sober.'" After the Restoration, wh^ ucentiousness of 
every kind was not only Idbrated but encouraged, when the 
priest as well at the pimce had bec(Mne profane, the Presb3rta- 
rian spirit, with wfaica the nation was still animated, was the 
only principle which chedM and counteracted the progress of 
the alarming evil This was the salt which preserved the 
mass from total and incnraUe corruption. We are told, that, 
in the primitive days of Christianity, Uiose who were perse- 
cuted, were scattered alwoad, and went every way, preachix^ 
the word. The laws against nonconformity, and their rigid 
execution, contribnted indirectly to introduce the blessings of 
itliffious knowledge and good order into some parts of Soot- 
lana, which had hitherto resisted the influence of all Hie ordi- 
nary means of dvilizadon, and continued in a state of ignor- 

*Modest and Free Con&raftce, pp. 19, 23. " Sir, (says the bishops' 
opponent in reply,) yon are so much upon your keiffhi$t that you see 
Douiing about you. Pray descend a little, and consider that your own 
ministers are as great strangers to these fine expressions of yours, and 
you and the^ to uie things signified, to say no worse, as ours are." He 
adds, that thn ideal and abstracted scheme of devotion was taken up by 
many as an excuse for their paironsing a religions establishment woiofa 
(bunded in violence, and productive of profaneness, and as a pro 



dent pretext for their consulting their own ease in complying with' the 
arbitrary injunctions of authority. ** O the rare temper of this new de- 
vice, diat Mrth inwardly elevates to the highest spiritual abstractions, 
and outwardly amooths to a most easy temporiziog complyanoe !"^- 
The True Non-Goa&nnists, pp. 52, 61, 68. 
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•nee and barbarism. The good effects of field pfeachin^ on 
tbe inhabitants of the borders have been mentioned by di^rmt 
writers ;* but there is reason to beUere^ that they were mors 
extensive than is commonly supposed. There is an anedlote 
illustratiye of this which deserves to be generally known. The 
Haeves cf Jinnandaie had become a proverbial expression, 
from die ract of the inhabitants of that district being generally 
addicted to theft. In 1 678, after the Highland host was brought 
in upon the west country, the Duke of Hamilton having gone 
to London to represent the grievances of the country, was fol- 
lowed by the marquis of Athol, and the earl of Perth. In 
travelling through Annandale to Carlisle, with a small retinue, 
the two statesmen were benighted, and unable to find their way. 
Two country women, who happened to meet with them m 
this situation, conducted them to a cottage, the inhabitants of 
which gave them the best entertainment which was in their 
power. The noblemen having expressed a fear that their 
norses would be stolen during the night, as the house in which 
they were lodged was unlocked, the cottagers quieted their ap- 
prehensions by assuring them, that " there was now no thier- 
iDg in their country smce the field preaching came among 
them ;" adding many oth^ particulars respectmff the reformar 
tion which had been produced upon the inhabitants.f We 
shall subjoin another anecdote, which is very characteristic of 
the two parties into which the nation was divided, and descrip- 
tive of me marks by which the judges were accustomed to 
distinguish the objects of prosecution. During the heat of the 
contentions, the parish of Wiston in Clydesdale having become 
vacant, a verv unpopular candidate was presented. On tfaie 
day of his aamission, the people rose and chased the curate 
and his company from the church. A lady in the parish, who 
was suspected of havinff instigated the tumult, was summoned 
before the Privy coundl. When she appeared at the bar, and 
her libel had been read over, the chanodlor asked her if the 
charges were true, to which she replied, " The devil one wofd 
is true in them.'' The lords stared on one another, and after 
a short pause, the chancellor courteously told her, that her 
cause was adjourned to a future day. She was never more 
troubled. '' Such virtue (says Kirkton) there was in a short 
curse fullie to satisfie such govemours ; and many thought it 
good policy to demonstrate themselves to be honest profane 
people, that they might vindicat thanselves of the dangerous 
•uspidon of bein^ Piesbyterians.";^ 
The author of me Tales accuses the Covenanters of '' an ab- 

* Leyden's Scenes of Infancy ; and Scott's Bfinstreisy of the Scotd^ 
-Dorder» Introduction. 

t Kirkton's MS. Histor)p. t lUd. 
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horrent condemnation of all elegant sradies.'' (VoL ii. 816.) 
In order to make room for statements which we consider as of 
greater intrinsic importance^ we must exclude at present the 
materials which we had collected on this suhject We pool- 
tively deny tiie charge^ and challenge the proof. Though cer- 
tainly not hound to proye a negatiye, we have not the shghtest 
doubt that we could show, to the satisfaction of our r^ers, 
that the accusation is utterly unfounded ; that it is of the same 
kind with the charge so long reiterated against the Roundheads 
of England, until it was sUenced by a more accurate knowledge 
of their private history, and particukrlv by the publication of 
the Memoirs of Coiond Hutchinson ; that thoujgh the circum- 
stances in which they were placed did not admit of their culti- 
vating them, yet the Coyenanters did not condemn, far less 
express their abhorrence of elegant studies ; that among those 
held in great reputation among them, there were persons of an 
elegant turn of mind, and good taste ; and that while the author, 
wim the view of exaltioff the character of the cavaliers, and 
putting into the mouth of Burley that condemnation of elegant 
pursuits which he imputes to the whole party, has fabricated 
a copy of verses for Bothwell, he has, at the same time, from 
inexcusable ignorance, or the most culpable partiality, over- 
looked or suppressed the fact, that there was, at that very time, 
in the camp of the Covenanters, a man who, besides his other 
accomplishments, was a poet superior to any. on the opposite 
side whom he could produce, or now can name. These af- 
firmations we engage to make good, provided they are called 
in question, and as soon as we shall have a regumr opportu- 
ni^ of redeeminff our pledge. 

If we believe uie author of the Tales, the Covenanters were 
devoid of enlightened regard to civil liberty, and actuated solely 
by a bieotted attachment to Presbytery, and a desire to have it 
restored in opposition to Prelacy and Erastiamsm. It is unne- 
cessary to refer to particular passages : this is ^e idea conveyed 
to the mind of the reader by the whole representation. Now, 
in the Jini place, this statement, ^ranting it to be correct, 
would not warrant a summary condemnation of the strugfflos 
of the Covenanters, and still less the ridicule with which it 
has been attempted to cover them. The resistance lately made 
by the Spanish nation to French usurpation, and its persever- 
ing exertions to throw off the yoke imposed upon it, met with 
general applause in this country. Did these proceed from 
Bberal views of civil liberty 7 Or, was the object of them of 
more intrinsic importance than that for which the Scottish Co- 
venanters contenaed ? Who will say so, that knows any thing 
of the subject? At the Restoration, the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land were in possession of rights, political and ecclesiastical, 
which were seciut^ to them in the most solemn mannei:. 
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ThtBe were violated and OTerthrown by a prince, who had 
■worn in hie coronation oath to maintain them. Their eetab- 
Uiihed reli^on was taken firom them ; laws were enacted, and 
penalties mflicted, to enforce conformitjr to an establishment 
odious to the nation ; and they were nned, imprisoned, and 
f proscribed for refusing this, and for receiving divme ordinances 
.nom the only class of persons whom they could acknowledge 
•a their lawful ministers. After enduring such oppressions, 
and being driven at last to the extremitv of taking up arms in 
the defence of their lives, are they to oe stigmatisea and de- 
rided, because, in their numifestoes, they demanded the resto- 
ration of their covenanted privileffes and laws, instead c^ plead- 
ing for the riffhts of man, or lor their '^chartered r^ts as 
firemen,'' In ue elegant and approved style which a modem 
novelist pleased to prescribe ? 

In the second pteice, we directly oppose oursdves to the 
statement, and mamtain, that the Covenanters were the gennine 
and enliffhtened friends of civil liberty, and the only persons 
who made a consistent and firm stand in its defence. It may 
josdv be matter of surprise that this should be doubted, or that 
we shocdd be obliged to produce evidence in its support Who 
can doubt it, that is acquainted with those covenants from 
which they obtained their name, for which they have been ac- 
cused of cherishing a superstitious veneration, and which ^y 
instly venerated ? In the National covenant, as renewed in 
1636, did they not declare, that the innovations and evils against 
which they had supplicated and complained, did '^ sensibly 
lend to the subversion and ruin of our Ubertiea, Imn, and 
utaitiV^ and did they not '^ promise and swear to stand to the 
difience of our dread sovereign, the king's majesty, his person 
«Bd authority, in defence of ^ Kbertia and tmos if ffts iiwM^ 
4oni?^' In the Solemn League and Covenant, made in 164S, 
did they not declare, that they had before their eyes not only 
"the glory of Gk)d, the advancement of the kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and the honour and happiness 
of the king's majesty and his posterity, hut also ih/t true pyibSe 
Ubertw, arfety, and peace of ike kingdomsf'^ did they not swear 
to endeavour, with their estates aim lives, mutuaUy to preserve 
*' Hb rigkte and prwilegee (fihe ParUamenUt and the W^etiietcf 
Ifte kiagdottu, and to preserve and defend ^e king's majesty^s 
person and authority, in the preservation and defence of me 
true religion, and Uberties cf me kuwiomsf^^ and did they not 
describe the object of their lea^e to l}e the defence and promo- 
tion of '' ihis common cause of religion, Uherty, and peace of 
the kingdoms V In the renovation of this coveiumt, in 1648. 
did they not declare, '' Some among ourselves have laboured 
t9 pttt mto the hands of our king an a ririt nar y and imitifiitel 
powm^ dg rtni c tiv a tor-4ftc pmmgea of <te Fm^UmmnU, ami 
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Kberties <f the suhjeet ;" — ^' and many of us haye been acces- 
sory of late to those means and ways whereby the freedom and 
privileges of Parliaments have been encroached upon« and the 
subjects oppressed in their consciences^ persons, and estates?" 
and did they not promise to ''vindicate and maintain the Uber- 
Hesofthe mbjeeU, in all these things which concern their con- 
sciences, persons, and estates?" We af)peal to the struggle 
which they maintained, in conjunction with the Parliament of 
England, auring the civil war, and to the blood and treasure 
which they expended in that contest Was not the preserva- 
tion of the Uberties of the three kingdoms against arbitrary 
power, and the settlement of these on a sure hasla, one princi- 
pal object of diis, and constantly avowed by them in all their 
manifestoes, declarations and apologies ? And did they not 
protest against the invasions made on these by the English 
army, in trying and eieeuting the king, putting down the Par- 
liament, and sdtering the whole frame or the constitution and 
government ? We appeal to their conduct when they espoused 
me interest of Charles IL in opposition to the Commonwealth 
of En£[limd. Did they admit mm to the exercise of the royal 
authonty in Scotland, upon his consenting to the Presbytenan 
establishment, in the way of overlooking and sacrificing their 
own civil rights, or those of the sister kingdoms? Did they 
not, on the contrary, expressly take him bound at his corona- 
tion, to preserve the latter, as well as the former, inviolate ? 
We appeal to their conduct at the Restoration. Were they not 
the only party who endeavoured to prevent the overthrow of 
the civu, as well as the ecclesiastical constitution, and who tes- 
tified against the laws which stretched the royal prerogative 
bevomTaU due bounds, and encroached upon the liberty of the 
sumect? We appeal to the books written by Covenanters, and 
held in the gpreatest esteem among them. To Lex, Rex, which 
had the honour to be consigned to the flames among the first 
acts of the government after the Restoration, which, as its titie 
expresses, was intended to prove that *' the law is superior to 
the prince," and which established, with much learning and 
ingenuity, the leading principles of political liberty, in opposi- 
tion to the patrons of absolute power and passive obedience. 
To the Jipologeticdl ReiaHon, in which the cwU Bupremacif with 
which Charles II. was invested, is shown to be no less incom- 
patible with the liberties of the nation, than his eeelesiasHeiA 
tupremaey was with the liberties of the church;* in which ^e 

* In answer to the objection, that "the Parliament, bavins annexed 
Mch power to the crown, it is lawful for private subtects to acKnowledffe 
and swear to maintain it," the author makes the foUowinff reply : ** In 
.pofnt of law it will be a very grreat question, whether Parliaments, who 
ara but trustees intrusted bv the people, whose commissioDflrB they are, 
and virtually if not expressly bound to maintaiiie their rights and privi- 
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proceedings of the Parliaments of England and Scotland, in 
opposing the arbitrary desiffns of Charles I. and the Talidity of 
the Rescinded Acts, are defended ; and in which the Court of 
fit^ Comudmon is condemned as contraiy to " the rights and 
pri-vileges of Parliaments" and " the liberties of the kingdom." 
and as flowing from "an arbitrary power asswned dv the 
prince over them, contrary to the fundamental laws of the 
knd, in setting up what judicatories he pleased without con- 
sent of Parliament, without whose special warrant and autho- 
rity the meanest fixed court cannot be erected."* The same 
prmciples are avowed and vindicated in JVogffhtaU;^ in the de- 
fence of that work, entitled Jiu Popvli Vmdicatum;X and in 
the j9pok^ for the penectUed Minuters and prqfuaon tf the 
Presbyterian Reformed Religion, ^ These were the books which 
were in the hands of the Covenanters, and from which they 
derived that knowled£;e which astonished Bishop Burnet; and 
hone but a person who is ignorant of their contents could in- 

kges, may betray their troat, and give away the juat and ancient privi- 
leges of rarliament, and therewith the juat and ancient libertiea of tin 
people. It will be a mat question, if they, at their own hand, may 
alter the fundamentalilawes of the land, without the consent of th«M 
whose commieaioners they are. And it will be a greater qoeation io 
law, if this Parhament might have sold or given away the priidlegesof 
Parliament, and libertiea of the people, seemg so much in poynt of law 
may be objected against its being a free Parliament, if the want of fras- 
dome of election in shires and bnighs,— if preHmitationf— if the eleetioD 
of such as were not capable, by the fundamental! consutution of Partis 
menta, and practice of the kingdome, — and other informalitiea of that 
kinde, may have any place or weight in the annulling of Parliaments^ 
But 2d, in poynt of conscience, it is clear that Parliaments may not now 
mive away, and according to their pleasure dispose of the rights sod 
privileges of Parliament, for in the third article of the league ud oofe* 
liant, ail the people of the land, and Parliaments among the rest, an 
aworne to mamtaine, in their severall places and capacities, and so Par- 
liaments, in their Parliamentary capacity, the riffhta and privileges of 
Parliament. 3d. Thoimh the Parliament, notwitnstanding of the l>onde 
of the covenant, shouladenude themselves of their privileges ; yet now 
seeing every particular member of the kingdome is swome, acoordinf 
to his place and station, to maintain the rights and privileges of Partia* 
ment, they may not assent unto such a deed of the Parliament, and by 
their oath and subscription approve of such a wrons ; for that is the least 
that private persons, who desire to minde and make conscience of the 
oath of God, can do at such a time, viz. to refuse to give an expresse, 
dear, and positive assent unto such a wrong done to me rights and pri- 
vileges of rarliament contrary to the covenant." — Apologetical Rela- 
tion, (by Brown of Wamphray,) pp. 257, 258. Printed anno 1665. 

* Ibid. Sec. z. xi. xix. 

t Written by Mr. James Stirling, minister of Paisley, and first printed 
in 1667. 

t Written by Sir James Stuart of Goodtrees, (Lord Advocate sAor 
the Revolution,) and printed in 1669. 

$ Printed in the year 1^. 
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ffenuooriy oppose ''whiggery** to the '^ chartered rights of 
neemea," as ue author of tfaie Tales has done. If, in their 
feasonine on this subject, they made frequent appeals to the 
Bible, this is no more than our author has made Morton do, 
upon Uie rery evident principle, tibiat arapiments drawn from 
this source are most leYei to tne minds of the common people, 
and best adapted to satisfy conscience. It is no more than was 
common at that time among writers on goyemment, and was 
afterwards practised by Sidney, Locke, and Hoadly. But they 
by no means confined themselves to such arguments; they 
freely appealed to the law of nature and nations, to the constH 
tution and practice of firee monarchies and republics in ancient 
and modem times, and to the authority of the best writers on 
politics and jurisprudence. 

It is true that tne Corenanters, in their apologies, grievances, 
and (kmands, |;aTe a prominent and distinguish^ place to 
their ecclesiastical rights and privileges. And must they be 
Uamed for doing this? They did so, because much as they 
i^ued their ^ivil rights, they prized their relifi^ious rights stiU 
more highly. They did so, because they considered it as more 
dunng to invade, and laore criminal to surrender, the privi- 
leges of '' the kingdom of heaven," than the privileges of an 
evthly kingdom. They did so, because it was more immedi- 
ately on the ground of religion and of their adherence to their 
eecfesiastical liberties, that they were then suffering. And, 
in fine, they did so, because they were convinced tlmt it was 
principally throufl^i these that their civil rights were struck 
at and enoangered. The authors of the Tafes holds up the 
Covenanters to ridicule as narrow-minded bigots and fanatics, 
because they preached, and testified, and contended, with such 
zeal and keenness, against prelacy, erastianism, and the indul« 
gence. But the rniicule must appear extremely futile, as soon 
as the subject is properiy understood. We know that there 
are not a few who treat with indifference all questions relative 
to the external order and government of the church, and dis- 
parage all contendings aTOut these as savouring of bigo^, 
and tending to draw away the minds of men from due attention 
tt> the essential and more momentous parts of r^ffion. The 
words of the poet are always in the mouths of such persons : 

*' For modes of government let fools contest, 
Whate*er is b^t administered is best." 

Such maxims, whether they proceed from poets or pious men, 
and whether they be applied to the state or the church, are to 
be received with ^eat caution, and are often urged with the 
most insidious design. If believed and acted upon, according 
to their native import, they would lead us to sacrifice and throw 
away privileges of the most valuable kind, which have bera 
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acqniied or transmitted at the greatest expense. Who wiU 
say that the go-vemment of Turl^y or Spain is equally good as 
that of Great Britain^ and that there is the same reason to expeet 
national happiness under the former as under the latter ? If» 
this be the case as to political ^vernment, much more must it 
hold with reference to that which is of an ecclesiastical nature* 
No external order^ indeed, will infallibly secure the advancch. 
ment of real and genuine religion ; but we are warranted from 
the reason of the thing, and from experience, to expect thai 
the diffusion of knowledge, the preserration and transmission of 
tnith, and the regular aim profitable dispensation of all religious^ 
ordinances, will be more effectually provided for by one form: 
of ecclesiastical polity than by others ; not to refer nere to the, 
determinations of Scripture, which has not left the govern-; 
ment of the church to be constructed according to the capri- 
cious opinions of men, or to rest on the same general grounds^ 
with civil polity. 

But this is not the view of the subject that we have duefiy. 
in our eye at present What we assert, is, (and we make 1m» 
assertion without the slightest fear of refutation*) that in opposn 
log prelacy, erastianism, and the Indulgence, the Covenanten' 
were stanoing up for the civil rights and political liberty <4 
their country. Prelacy in Scotland was always combined and 
leagued with arbitrary power. The prelates, to use an expxea-; 
sion of one of themselves, (Archbishop Gladstanes} were As 
kmg'i creahjare$; they derived their power entirely from himj 
they were supported by him in opposition to the inclinatioiiii 
of the nation; and they uniformly showed themselves dis- 
posed and ready to gmtify his will, and to sacrifice to it the 
liberties and best interests of the people. What is erastianism t 
Is it not the princii>le which ascribes the whole power of n^ 
delling and regulating the government of the church to civil 
rulers ? Now, in Scotland Uiis was declared to belong, not ta 
the whole legisUture, but to the crown, as one of its inhereot 
and peculiar rights. The whole weight of this extensive 
brancn of authority, and of the influence arising from it, WM 
thus thrown into tne regal scak. By erastianism, preUcy waa 
introduced, and by means of it the absolute subserviency oi 
the hierarchy to the crown was infallibly secured. The InduVi 
eetLce was merely an excrescence of erastianism, proceeding 
from the ecclesiastical supremacy, and exerted in suspending 
the existing laws. If it was in some instances employed in sus^ 
pending the execution of laws which were bad and oppressive. 
It was capable of being employed for setting aside all those 
which were good. And in the succeeding reign it toot ooa- 
ployed, in conjuction with the civil supremacy, as an engine 
K>r overthrowing the constitution in church and state, and for 
introducing popery and despotism. 
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But are these merely our inferences from the subject? No : 
they were views entertained by our ancestors^ and by which 
they were animated in their opposition to these invasions of 
their ecclesiastical constitution. We shall produce positive 
evidence of this. And first with regard to prelacy : " These 
prelates^ who make an absolute surrender of reuj^ion, con- 
science, and all sacred concernments, for the gratifymg, and to 
the arbitriment of these powers, whose creatures they have 
oflen atheisticaJly acknowledged themselves to be, do with the 
same and greater profusion, subject both laws, liberties, and 
the fortunes of others, to the lust of the same powers, which 
they may so easily perfect unto their own establishment and 
advancement. And this, indeed, is, and hath always been, that 
great aggravation of our latter prelacy, rendering the tame 
worse and more intolerable than tne Romish hierarchy, which, 
being wholly dependent upon the pope, another and distinet 
head, and not upon the civil power, whose interests are often- 
times not only distinct, but directly opposite, it hath neither 
that access nor influence to abuse princes ; whereas, our pre- 
lates, deriving all their power and being from the kind's supre- 
macy, by endeavouring, for their own better establishment, to 
render him incontroUably absolute over and in all things, they 
being otherwise mean and abject persons, having the least, 
and almost no share nor interest in the commonwealth ; and, 
by reason of their ill right, and worse conscience, in what they 
do possess, being always cruelly jealous, have, by sad expe- 
rience, ever inclined the government unto tyranny."* After 
having confirmed this, by a reference to a variety of late acts 
and proceedings, this writer concludes : " To see a free nation, 
by the perfidy and insolent domineering of a few upstart pre- 
lates, and the violence of their wicked and slavish favourites, 
reduced to the condition of a most insupportable and unnatural 
conquest, both was, is, and ever wiU be, a most just cause atid 
provocation to all ingenuous spirits and true patriots, to under- 
take the asserting of their own liberty, upon the greatest 
hazard.^t The same views came to be entertained by persons 
who had been attached to Episcopacy, as appears from the 
following extract of a letter from an independent individual, 
written at the time of the rising at Bothwell. *' For me, you 
know how much and how often [ have contended for Episco- 
pacy. But now I have considered their partial behaviour in 
the matter of Danby and the lords in the Tower, those arch 
enemies of our king and government I see them both there 
and here so knit to the bias of the court, that they will rather 
•ell their souls, and the whole interests of the kingdom, than 
not swing to that side right or wrong. I see them generally to 

* Naphtali, pp. 174, 175. edit. 1680. t Ibid. p. 178. 
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be men altc^^ether set upon their own profit and adrancemen^ 
and that^ wnen once they can make their court well^ they litde 
mind religion or the care of souls. I see they take no enectual 
course for curbing of profanity^ and that, if a man will but 
«tand for their grandeur and revenues, they easily dispense 
with his bein^ omerwise what he will. I see that almost any 
scandalous feuow that will own them, and hath but an M be- 
fore his name, may have a kirk ; too many whereof I know, 
and more here than with you. I have considered Bishop 
Sharpe as their head and last introducer, whose reward h^ 
been terril^ in the justice of God, whatever the actors have 
been. And I have considered Bishop Patterson as the tail, 
whose reward is, no doubt, waiting him also, if he mend not 
his manners. I have not forgot their cruel, arrogant, ani 
blood thirsty stopping of his majesty's gracious bounty, atid 
keeping up of his remission after the business of Penuand^ 
which, with their torturing and hanging of the poor peopli^ 
after quarters ^ven them in the fields by Greneral Dalziel, as 
it was a singumr reward to him for his good services done 
them, so may it to all honest hearts be as ^pable as it is ail 
odd example of their faith and manners. I see the TCff 
offscourings of the earth employed by them, as their tmstett 
and heroes, for propagating of their conformity ; and some tt 
them, though base all over, and despicable aliove all expres- 
sion, yet owned and caressed by them as brare fellows, fad 
chief promoters of their principles and interest ; yea, so littfe 
choice make they on this head, whether as to profanity, popety^ 
atheism, or what else you can think on, tnat for aught tb« 
iq[>pears, as many devils out of hell would be welcome to HbsatL 
to prop their dagon of prelacy, and be a scourge to the hnar 
ties."* In the same manner we find such of the Presbyterianb 
as opposed the Indulgence reasoning. They condemned it afe 
an assumption of ecclesiastical power, as an encroaching 
upon the liberties of the church, and a scheme to bring itt 
ministers to a state of base and servile vassalage to the court 
But they also condemned the acts of Priry council wbjoli 
granted the Indulgence, as proceeding upon a dispensin|p 
power on the part of the crown. ** The sole warrana of the 
king's letter (says Brown of Wamphray,) cannot in law war- 
rand and empower them to contraveen express lawes and aclfe 
of Parliament, and not only to disobey the injunctions of par- 
liament, but in plain terms to counteract and counterwork the 
established and ratified lawes, and so to render them null and 
of no efiect : the very embracing of the indulgence was, upon 
the matter, a recogmtion of this power in the kinff to do, in 
and by his privy council, in church matters, what he pleated, 

• Wodrow, vol. iL App. pp. 18, 19. 
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vren though cobtrvfy to atitecedent acts of paiUament."** On 
such grounds, many worthy oiinisters refused to take the 
benefit of the Indulgence, although the liberty which it granted 
was nothing more than what wey were entitled to, and ex- 
posed then^yes to great hardships and persecutions, rather 
ttian recognise a usurped supremacy, and countenance an 
illegal exercise of ro|[al authority; conduct which merits 
the highest applause, ittsiead of the censure which it lus 
incurred. 

These extracts, whieh might easily be multiplied, pUce the 
conduct of the Covenanters in a very different point of view 
from that in which it is presented in many of our histories. 
They throw light upon the genuine imporl of the language 
which we find them so fire<|uently using, and dissipate the ridi- 
CQle which has been ignorantly attached to it. In testifying 
against Episcopacy and erastianism, and in contending for 
{hresbytery, the Ck^renants, and the Reformation established in 
pursuance of them» they were in fact appearing in behalf of 
the national rights and liberties, in opposition to tyrannical 
imposition and an arbitraiy system of government, and not 
merely in supp<«t of certain principles of reli|;ious belief and 
ecclesiastical polity. Additional proofs of their attachment to 
the principles of radonai liberty are at hand in great abundance. 
In refusing the illegal bonds and oaths that were imposed on. 
them, they pleadedihe kws of the land, and the rights of free- 
men .f In their personal appearances at the bar — ^m the testi- 
monies which they composed in prison — and in the speeches 
which they delivered on the scaffold — ^we find them advancing 
the same plea.| In all the declarations published by the Ca- 
meronians, from the dme that they separated from the rest of 
the Presbyterians till the Revolution, whatever we may find to 
condemn, we cannot but admire the ardent and invariable attach- 
ment which is expressed to political freedom.§ 

As a specimen of the ardent and enthusiastic love of civil 
liberty, combined with zeal for the Protestant religion, which 
inflamed the breasts of the Presbyterians, we cannot refrain 
from making the following quotation, from a letter of a minister 
exiled in Holland. It was written by him in the end of 1679, 
upon his being informed of the flattering reception which the 
Duke of York met with on his arrival in Scotland. " I cannot 
hide it from you, that I would have been less troubled if I had 
heard that he had marched down to Scotland with an army. 



• History of the Indulgence, pp. 30, 31. 
t Wodrow, vol. i. App. Nos. 82, 83. 



Printed in 1678. 



t Naphtali, pp. 308, 311. Samson's Riddle, pp. 27, 29, 40. Tetti. 
monv by John Dick, pp. 4, 12. 
^ laformttory Vindioatioo, ptutiau 
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made up of his English, French^ and Irish papists, and all the 
men of that kidnef , soul, and complexion, which are associats 
to burn, slay, and destroy, that poor church and nation, be- 
cause of their declared detestation at his abominations and 
idolatry, to the erection whereof he resolves to sacrifice the 
lives of all the lovers of our Lord Jesus Christ in the three 
kingdoms, and of the patriots of their country, who witness 
that they cannot outlive the departing of the glory, nor ^i^m 
up the interest of Christ, together with the liberty of the nation^ 
to the lust of so publicly declared an enemy to both ; than to 
have heard, that oy this very deed, we have declared our abom* 
inable baseness in the sight of God, angels, and men. Alas! 
whither have we not caused our shame to go? Alas ! whera 
is the Lord God of Elijah 1 O \ where is the spirit of our 
noble ancestors, zealous for the Lord God of Hosts ? I shall 
not trouble you with the stories of all that horror, hatred, and 
shaking of head, wherewith this account is entertained abroad, 
among all that are so much Christians, as to give the just 
preference to religion, or so much men, as to love the liberty 
of their nation, — and would rather die in the quarrel ere they 
saw and suflfered themselves to be robbed of that only precious 
treasure of religion, and together with that, to outlive thie lost 
of their liberty — and so only to live — ^to breathe, as beasts; undet 
the yoke of antichristian bondage ; and at length breathe out 
their miserable lives, under the bitterness, anguish and agoo/, 
arising from the reproachings of their own conscience, that they 
kad wen so much beasts, as to entail slavery on their pos- 
terity—and so go to the ^rave, as the most miserable capUveSi 
under the curse of the children not yet bom. Nor shall I enter- 
tain you with the account of that just discountenance and dis- 
respect, wherewith he was entertained in the United Provinces, 
where he might have presumed and promised himself a great 
and predominant respect ; in so much as, all the time he was 
there, the people were so incensed at him, as an enemy to 
pure religion and true liberty, that his name was not so much 
as put in the publick Courants; lest, if it had, both pens and 
tongues had taken a just liberty and freedom, to regrate hit 
having so much countenance or regard. 
• "And, by the way, what may the United Provinces think 
of us, when their Cou rants shall be filled with the stories of 
this solemn and sumptuous reception, appointed for welcoming 
such a declared enemy to religion and liberty ; as if he were, 
for his afiectioa to both, the very darling and delight of the 
nation? Sure, thev will bless themselves, that they are not 
yet degenerate so far as we are ; who, in this, seem to have 
forgotten we have souls, and are so much beiists, as, with the 
faces of men, we can bow our neck to the yoke of bondage* 
and glory in being so base. But it concerns os much moi« to 
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think, and seriously to weighs wbtt Bngl a i td will jod^t of the 
flolemnity of this reception; when, iroiQ the oae end of that 
nation to the other, their pohlick gazettes shaU set before their 
eyes, our shame, and the matter of their ^rief and sorrow. 
What shall these true patriots, who then, wuhslood the eoort- 
contrivances, while unider so many disadvantages, now think 
of us ? What shall these noUet, who with so much greatness 
and ffrandure of spirit, did not only own the Protestant reUgion 
(whUe they saw the design discovered of destimrin^ k) by dis- 
playing openly a banner for troth, in hce ai nrliament; but 
were pleased, in high, heroic freedom, which will make them 
famous to posterity, to concern themselves, even in the pisssr- 
TatioQ thereof in Scotland, France, and Ireland, as well as in 
England? I need not recite any part of that memorable dis- 
course, wherein the ncMe speaker* carried nther as an amhas' 
sador of Jesus CUst, than n statesman, cast in the mould of 
carnal court pcJiticians of this declining tiaae. I say, what 
judgment shall thej give of os f ^^t 

The account which the author has given of the i n si l ect i on 
of the Covenanters is not eomct. He represents them as hav- 
ing '* broken oat into netoal ssbeUioo,^ p tev kms ts their hsiaf 
attacked by Ckverhonse at Dismclo^, and as having ^ dsckni 
their intention to remain tq|ether m arms lor furthering ths 
covenanted work of lefiirmatioB.^ (YoL iL p. dOOi) No raso- 
lutiou of that natore, however, had been fiinned by them, nor 
is any thing of the kind cxpwmed in their dcdaration pobJMhsd 
at Ruthemen.^ For n considerable time previoos to this, s 
number of those who attended field pieaehings had been in thn 
practice of carryii^ arms, to defend themselves snd their 
brethren against straggling parties of soldieis who a t tack e d ths 
conventicl^. In consequence of the violent mensares Istsly 
adopted, the number of these had increased ; and instead of 
assembling in small parties, aa thev had iiMmeriy done, they 
drewr together in larger bodies, with a riiBw to gmater safety* 
But stilTtheir object was merely to defend their migious assent 
biles, and to prevent those who attended them from being mal- 
treated or massacred. It was after the rencoonier which they 
had with the corps under Claverhoose, that they resolved to act 
in an offensive manner ; and the dread of the severe reveni^e 
which the government would take, had no small influence m 
determining them to come to this resolution.} The present 

* The Eari of Shafttibiinr, in his speech to the House of Lords, 
March 24, 1€79. Wodrow^i History, vol. ii. p. 23. App. p. 3, 

t M*W«d's Eflm>w«fju«, or EaiMsl Coaleadiiigs for ths Fsilh« pp. 
33d--334, 336. 

t Wodrow, n. 44. Informatory Vindication, p. 171: 

i Wodrow, ii. 47. 
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riting was, therefore^ similar in its origin to that of P^ndand ; 
and government never discovered any trace of correspondence 
witii England, or of previous concert, and intended insurrec- 
tion » on the part of the Covenanters. 

We do not mention this circumstance because we judge it 
essential lo the vindication of those, who^ on the present oeca- 
aion, took arms to defend themselves against intolerable op- 
pression, and to assert their liberties. Their defence rests on 
more substantial grounds. It rests on the same grouncb as 
that of the resistance made by the Protesumts in Germany, 
the Netherlands, and France,' who were publicly aided by 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. If the Covenanters were 
chargeable with rebellion, it is impossible to vindicate these 
princes and their Parliaments from the charge of fostering 
rebellion. We appeal not only to their practice, but also to 
their public declarations, in which they avowed the right of 
subjects to defend themselves against the oppression and 
tyranny of their native sovereigns. We app^ to the kn- 
gua|;e held by James, whose ideas of royal perogative were 
suf&iendy high. *^ My reason of calling you together, (says 
hit Majesty in a letter to Dr. Abbot,) was to ^ive your judg- 
ment, now far a Christian and a Protestant king may concur 
to assist his neighbours to shake off their obedience to their 
own sovereigns, upon the account of oppression, tyranny, or 
what else you like to name it In the late queen's time this 
kingdom was very free in assisting the Hollanders both with 
arms and advice, and none of your coat ever told me t^at any 
scrupled about it in her reign. Upon my coming to Eflq^land 
you may know, it came from some ol yourselves to mise 
scruples about this matter; yet I never took any notice of 
these scruples, till the affairs of Spain and Holland forced me 
to it I csuled my clei^gy together to satisfy, not so much me, 
as the world about us, of the justness of my owning the 
Hollanders at this time. This I needed not to have done, and 
you have forced me to say, I wish I had not"* In his speech 
to the Parliament that year, he had these words : '' A king 
ceases to be a king, and degenerates into a tyrant, as soon as 
he leaves off to govern by law ; in which the king's conscience 
may speak to him as the poor woman to Philip of Macedon, 
' Either govern by law, or cease to be a king.' "f And, 
again, in his speech, anno 1609, *' A king governing in a 
settled kingdome, ceaseth to be a king, and degenerateth 
into a tyrant, so soon as he leaveth to rule by nis lawes, 
much more when he begineth to invade his subjectes per- 

■ ■ ■ ^ ■ II !■ I I I I I ■ ■■■■ I ■— N»—— 

* The Bishop of Sarum's speedi on The Impeachment oC Dr. 
Sacheverel. 
flWd. • ' 
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aones, rights, and liberties^ to set up an arbitrary power, 
impose anlawfull taxes, raise forces, and make warre upon 
his subjects, whom he should protect and rule in peace ; tQ 
pillage, plunder, waste, and spoUe his kingdom; miprison, 
murder, and destroy his people m a hostile manner, to captiTtt 
them to his pleasure.^' We can appeal to divines and digni- 
taries of the Church of Elngland, who hare sanctioned tha 
principles of resistance on which our ancestors acted—to 
Jewel, Hooker, Bilson, Bedel, Burnet, Hoadly, and King. 
Bot this is unnecessary, as the whole convocation, the Churdi 
of England representative, in Elizabeth's reign, pubhcly ac- 
knowledged it '' glorious to assist subjects in their resistance 
to their sovereigns, and their endeavours to rid themselves of 
their tyranny and oppressions."* And in 1628, when Charles 
L resolved to assist the French Protestants, both Houses 
of Parliament petitioned his Mfnesty to appoint a fast ; and in 
the office of devotion composed for the occasion^ the nation 
was directed to pray for all those '* who, here or elsewhere, 
were fighting Gton's battlbs, and defending his altars/'f In 
fine, their conduct was vindicated at the Revolution, when die 
Parliament of Scotland, " in prosecution of the dam cf right/* 
rescinded ail the forfeitures and fines passed against those who 
had been in arms at Pentland and Bothwell, and pronouneed 
them " void and null Jrom ihe begmninr.'' After mentioning 
a vast number of names, the act procee& : '' Likeas, their ma- 
jesties, and three estates, rehabilitate, reintigrate, and restore 
so many of the said persons as are living, and <fte meYnory ^ 
(hem inat are deututy their heirs, successors, and posterity, to 
their goods,/ame, and worldly honour." 

But though the unconcerted nature of the insurrection at 
Bothwell is not necessary to vindicate its lawfuhiess, yet if 
is of great consequence, as tending to account for the divisions. 

* Hoadly's Measures of Submission to the Civil Magistrate, p. 149. 

tActs Pari 1. William and Mary, July 4, 1690. Among the 
reesonfl for passing this act, the first is as follows: '* Because it is 
evident by His Majesty's declaration, while Prince of Orange, for th» 
kingdom of Scotland, that the oppressions and violent persecutions 
which these persons sufiered, as well after as before their forfeiture, 
are there set down amone^ the principal motives that induced His 
Majesty to undertake for the relief of this kingdom." To the objec- 
tion, that to restore persons who were forfeited for rising in arms upon 
necessary standing laws, and clear and evident probations, were to lav 
down the worst of preparations to encourage rebellions for the future," 
it is honestly and bluntly replied. *' Can any man allege that ths 
rescinding of forfeitures for these former insurrections can be- a b«d 
irreparative to encourage insurrections ibr the future ; but, at the-sams 
time, he must think that the late great Revolution mav likewise bs 
drawn into a far more mischievous consequencii ? '^hich 

certainly all honest men must abhor.' ' Wodrow, « ^9« 
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vhich arose among the ixurarsents^ and led to the eompklt 
fidhire of their enterprise. Had they taken np arms from 
Ipverious concert, a man would have been fonned; proper 
tndeis would haTe been chosen ; and the g^rounds of their 
imdertaking would have been agreed on and digested. As it 
was, the first measures were tafoi on the spur of the occa- 
sion ; those who had been called to take the lead in the sudden 
affair of Drumdog, and who were probably elated with the 
unexpected victory that they had gained, considered them- 
a^es as entitled to retain their command, althotigh some of 
them do not wpear to have been the best qualified for it ; and 
ihey proceeded to state the grounds of the quarrel according 
tD meir own views, without waiting the advice of their friends> 
wlko soon joined them from other parts of the country. Upon 
te arrival of the latter, a difference of opinion arose, which> 
in spite oi all attempts to accommodate it, produced hot alter- 
cations, and issued m the most fatal disunion. The majority 
of the officers who conmianded at Drumclog insisted, that the 
authority of the king should not be acknowledged, a^id that 
ikse acceptance of the Indulgence should be condemned, in th^ 
Aumifesto which it had been resolved to publish. Both of 
these propositions were resisted by those who loined them. 
Ibid were admitted to their council, before the battle oi 
Bothwell. 

The account which the author of the Tales has given of this 
dissension is very far from being correct. AfWr describing the 
officers of the covenanting army assembled in council in the 
darkest colours of his pencil, he proceeds to say : 

" With them were mingled their preachers, men who had spumed 
at the lodnli^nce offered by government, and preferred assembling 
their flocks in the wilderness, to worshipping in temples built by hu- 
man hands, if their dmng the latter comd be construed to admit any 
light on the part of their rulers, to interfere with the supremacy of the 
£jrk. The other class of counsellors were such gentlemen of small 
fiortune, and substantial fiurmers, as a sense of intolerable oppression 
had induced to take arms, and join the insurgents. These also had 
their clereymen with them, who, having tnany cf them taken ad- 
wmUage mike Indulgeftcey were prepared to resist the measures of th* 
mote violent, who proposed a declaration in which they should give 
testimony against the warrants and instructions for Indulg ence, as sin- 
ftd and unlawful acts." 

Now, the truth, we are persuaded, will turn out to be, that 
there was not one minister who had '* taken advantage of the 
Indulgence*' in the camp of the Covenanters, from the battle 
of Drumclog down to that of Bothwell bridfre. In the royal 
proclamation a|rainst the rebels, fourteen m misters are men- 
tioned, and Wilson gives the names of eighteen, as present.* 

* Wodrow, vol. ii. App. No. 30. Wilson's ReUtion of the Battle 
«C Bo^hweU bridge, pp. IS. 15. edit. Oiasg. 1797. 
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Is the author able to point out one induloed minister among 
ail these ? We are conyinced he is not. Yet, as if the matier- 
had been quite un<|uestionaUe, he goes on to describe the coo-, 
test between the indul^;ed and nonindulged ministers with> 

Seat minuteness, and m a manner which, we doubt not, ktf 
ouffht, and stiU thinks, infinitely humorous. " Macbriar^ 
Kettledrummle, and other teachers of the wanderers, being at 
the very spring-tide of polemical discussion with Peter Pound- 
text, the indulged jiastor of Miinwood's parish, who, it seems, 
had e*en ffirded himself with a broadsword." The author 
could not be wrong ; for ^ it was the din of this conflict, main* 
tajned ekUfly between Poundtext and Kettledrummle, which 
saluted Morton's ears upon approaching the cottage ;''-^and 
'' both the divines were well sifted with words and lungs, and 
each fierce, ardent, and intolerant in defence of his own doo«> 
trine, prompt in the recollection of texts wherewith thev bat- 
tered each other without mercy, and the noise of the debate 
betwixt them fell little short of that which miffbt have attended 
an actual bodily conflict." This is fine; but there is somethind 
still more finished behind, — a description which proves our 
author to be a most accurate observer of nature, and which 
does not yield to the best comparisons in Homer. Burley, 
who, with all his fierceness, had a great deal more sense and 
moderation than the preachers, separated the combatants^ 
'.* But although Kettledrummle and Poundtext were thus for 
the time silenced, they continued to eye each other like twti 
dogs, who, bavins been separated bv the authority of their 
masters while fighting, have retreated, each beneath the chair 
of his owner, sull watching each other's motions, and indi- 
cating, by occasional growls, by the erected bristles of the back 
and ears, and by the led glance of the eye, that their discord ia> 
unappeased, and that they only wait the first opportunity a& 
forded by any general movement or commotion in the com- 
pany, to fly once more at each other's throats." We " opine** 
that the time spent by the author in marking the attitudes, and 
looks, and growls, and bristles of his two dogs, and in com- 
mitting them to memory and paper, might have been better 
employed in examining more exactly his historical authorities, 
printed and manuscript ; unless some of our readers should be 
of opinion, that he would have been still better employed, if 
instead of composing Tales, he had occupied his time in 
writing a eunomaehia, to supply the loss of the batrackomyomO' 
ehia of the Grecian bard. 

We object seriously to this part of the author's representa- 
tion, as conveying a false idea of the state of matters, as if the 
indulged ministers had actually joined in this enterprise. We 
have no doubi that many of them, if not the whole, wished it 
success, and that they might have taken part in it, provided li 
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kid been eondaeted to* their mind. Some of them sent from' 
Sdiabufffh the draught of a declaiatioa of whieh they ap> 
pioTed. It was eoaveycd by Mr. Danlop, afterwards Principttl 
oC the Unifersity of Qlufgow, but not then a preacher, who 
was lefiwed admieston to the conneil of war; and none of hn 
eonstitQents ever made their appearanoe in the camp.* How> 
then, it may be asked, did the Indalgenoe become the subject 
of dispute? We shall explain this in a few^ words. The 
(||K6tion agitated was not, whether the Indulgence was lawful^ 
Mit whether the acceptance of it should m expseesky con- 
demned in the proclamatioa to be made by those who were in 
arms. This was opposed as im^per and inexpedient, be- 
aauee it would hinder many from joining them who were cor- 
dial friends to Presbytery, and it waa proposed that the deter- - 
mination of this point should be reserved to a free General A»< 
atmbly.t At the head of this opposition was Mr. Welsh, who,- 
instead of being an indulged minister, had been a zealous 
MM. preacher, imd intereommuned for many years4 It waa 
natural for those of his opinion to endeavour, m the course of 
reasoning on the subject, to moderate the severe censuiea 
which some of their brethren passed on the conduct of the in* 
dulged ministers, and to suggest such eireumscances as tended 
t» extenuate their compliance with it, from which the high 
pscity took occasion to accuse them of approving of the indul- 
gence, and in their narratives of the controversy Imve deeignated- 
%bem the Blrastian party. Such is ^e languaj;e employ^ in 
Wilson's Relation, and in the manuscript wntten by Russel, 
one of the persons engaged in the assassination of the archr 
bishop, b3r whose representations tine author of the Tales has, 
we perceive, been chiefly guided. Both Russel and Wilson 
ate also anxious to represent the ministers. King and Kid, aa 
going along with the high party ; but this does not agree with 
several circumstances mentioned in their own narratiTes, 
and it is flatly contradicted by the solemn declarations of 
these two ministers, from which it appears, that they ex- 
pressly avowed the king's authority, and that, thouffh they 
disapproved of the Indulgence, they had recommended pacific 
measures.^ 

How, then, does the case stand? Of eighteen ministers 
who were in the camp, the high proposals were supported by 
two only, Cai^ll and Douglas ; lor Cameron, who uterwards 

* Wodrow, ii. 59. t Ibid. pp. 55, 57. 

t Howie, while he condemns the part which Welsh acted at Both- 
well, allows that he never ai^roved of the Indulgence. Preface to 
Collection of Sermons, p. 5. 

% See the authorises adduced in a preceding part of his Review^ p^ 
9B. 93. 
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gave hit luune to the puty, was not then in the country. And 
tney were oppoeed hy sixteen. To speak the sentiments of the 
liso, ^ autnor of the Tales has introduced tkne preachers, 
Macbriar, Kettkdrummle, and Muckkwraith ; and to ezpre« 
those of the wuBUm, he has brought forward— ons, the ReYerend 
Peter Poundtezt, the indulged pastor of Mibiwood's parish ! 
Such is the equal and impartial representation of our author! 
And in this manner has he thrown a dark shade over the pro- 
ceedings of the Corenanlers^ and agi^irated the chaige of j'uy- 
knee and foUy which he hnngs against them, by imputing to 
the greater part what was in reality confined to a very few of 
their number. 

Trudi requires us to state fieurther, that the violent measures 
of disowning the royal authority, and excluding from the army 
all who had accented of the IiKlulgence, appears to have on- 

flnaled widi, and were chiefly uig^, not by the preachers, but 
y certain private gentlemen m the camp. This appears from 
the accounts of bom parties. Even Caisill and Douglas were 
pushed on to extreme courses, both on this and on subsequent 
occasions, which there is reason to think they would not nave 
followed if they had been left to their own unbiased judgment 
We formerly signified that we considered Robert Hamilton as 
the chief person who ureed these extremities. His rank as a 
gentleman (he was the brother of Sir William Hamilton of 
Freston,) had procured his being called to the command of the 
smaJi body of armed men who defeated Claverhouse at Drum- 
clog. The success which attended that encounter, and the 
courage which he displayed in it, gave him great influence 
among those who had fought under him, and, without any 
election, he retained the place of general.* He was destitute 
of military experience ; and, although honest and zealous in 
the cause, his views were contracted, and his tempor uncom- 
plying and overbearing. We find him and some of his fellow 
officers uniformly opposing all the moderate measures which 
were proposed. 

We now proceed to notice the chaiges brought against the 
Covenanters on the head of sanguinary principles and practices. 
The statements which we have made will enable our readers 
to form a judgment of these. Though we should allow tlietn to 
be accurately stated, and free from exaggeration, still thfry are 
applicable only to a small part of the Covenanters. The assas- 
smation of Archbishop Sharpe afibrds one of the most common 
topics of declamation. But the author of the Tnl(*R has him- 
self allowed, that " the greater part of the Presbyterians dis- 
owned the deed, as a crime highly culpable, although tlu*^ ud 

* Mr. Lainff has strangely conceived that Hamilton wm "« 
preacher,'* ana, proceeding upon this misconception, ho talk* *' 
' ' ghostly commanders' ' of the oovsnanting armf . History i «s 
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mittedy that the archbiAhop's punishment had bf no means 
exceeded his deserU." (Vol. iii. p. 161.) We must beware of 
thinking that all those who, when interrofl;ated by military men 
or jud|^, refused to pronounce the bishop's death murder, 
justifi^ or approved of his assassination. Such illegal and 
arbitrary questions were resisted by them as an infringement 
of their liberties, inconsistent with tne principles of justice, and 
obliging them judicially to disclose tneir private sentiments, 
and to pronounce sentence on the conduct of others.* Even 
Morton refused to answer the question when.it was first put to 
him by Sergeant Bothwell; and in his conversation with Bur- 
lev on this subject, he savs : ^^But it is not mine to judge you. 
I have not forgotten that the way was opened to the lormez libe- 
ration of Scotland, by an action of violence which no man 
can justify, — ^the slaughter of Gumming by the hand bf Robert 
Bruce; and therefore, condemning this 'action as. I do and 
must, I am not unwilling to suppose that you have motives 
vindicating it in your e^e, thougn not to mine, or to those of 
sober reason." (VoL lii. p. 170.]| The circumstances of the 
murderers of the archbishop having ioined the insurgents, has 
been urged as reflecting discredit on the cause. But it is a cu- 
rious fact, that down to the battle of Bothwell^ it was not gen- 
erally known that they were in the camp : and Mr. King, one 
of the ministers present, was ignorant that Burley and Rat- 
billet were accessory to diat crime.f This shows how much 
we should be on our guard against substituting presumptions 
and probabilities for proof in iiistorical matters. 

Morton expresses his fears of a departure from the ordinary 
laws of war, oy refusing to give quarters to the enemy. There 
was some ground for this ; and we shall candidly state the facts 
from a letter of Hamilton, the person mainly implicated in the 
charge. '^ As for that accusation they brings agamst me," says 
he, '* of killing that poor man, (as they call nim,) at Drumdog; 
— ^I being called to command that day, gave out the word that 
no quarter should be given; and returning from pursuing 
Claverhouse, one or two of these fellows were standing in the 
midst of a company of our friends, and some were debating 
for quarters, others against it. None could blame me to decide 
the controversy, and 1 bless the Lord for it to this day. There 
were five more that without my knowledge sot quarters, who 
were brought to me after we were a mile from the place, as 
having ^ot quarters, which I reckoned among the first step- 
pings aside."t Judffing from this account, Hamilton alone 
was responsible for this step. He takes the whole blame, or 



* See an account of a curions conversation which Frazer of Brae had 
with Charles II. Wodrow. ii. 288. t Wodrow, ii. 43, 86. 

X Howie's Faithful Conteodingt, p; 901. 
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rather^ as he rtewed it, the whole praise^ to himaelfl It doetf 
not appear that he conaohed with a single individaal hefore 
g;hrin|^ the word: his men testified an ayerson to act apon it : 
and^ m spite of his command, and his example, the liyes of 
prisoners were preserved. It should also be noticed, that Cla*- 
rerhoose is saia to hare issued the same orders before the battle 
commenced.* 

After the defeat at Bothwell, those called Camercmana or 
Society PiopU, were completely separated from the rest of the 
Presbyterians, both indulged and nonindolged, in religious 
communion, and in f>olitical managements. We shall MYert 
briefly to such of their proceedings as have been deemed mo«t 
unjustifiable. In the Sanqukair DeelataHon, published June 22^ 
1680, ttkey, *' as the representatives of the true Presbyterian 
kirk and covenanted nation of Scotland,'^ did " disown (Jharles 
Stuart as having any right, title to, or interest in the said crown 
of Scotland,^' which he had forfeited ''by his perjury and 
usurpation in church matters, and tyranny in matters civil;'' 
md they did '' declare war" against him as a '' tyrant and 
usurper,'' and agidnst all the al^ttors of his tyranny .f About 
the same time, a paper was found on one of them, usually 
odled the Queen^errv Paper, which was published by govemt 
ment, and occasioned a great outcry against the whole party^ 
It contained, among other articles, a resolution against monar* 
diical government, m '* aptest to degenerate into tyranny ;" 
but it was not subscribed, and was never owned by the society^ 
The Lanark IhdaraHon, published January 12, 1682, was in- 
tended to state more at laige the jprounds or that of Suiquhair# 
This contains a striking description of the oppressions of the 
government, and a forcible appeal to the public, on the neces^ 
rity, which the sufierers were laid under to adopt the measure 
which they had taken.) 

But the most singular paper, and that which made the 
neatest noise, was publkhed oy them in October, 1684, undef 
me name of 'I%e •ApologetUk iMelaratkn and JldmonUory Fk^ 
dkoHon, anem InMUgeneen and Informen, After mentioning 
their renunciation of the authority of Charles, and their decl^ 
ration of war against him and his accomplices, it runs in the 
following terms : " That therein our mina may be understood, 
and for preventiog farther mistakes anent our purposes, we dp 
hereby jointly and unanimously testify and declare, that, as we 
utterly detest and abhor tiiat hellish principle of killing all who 
difier in judgment or persuasion from us, it havine no bottom 
upon the word of God or right reason ; so we look upon it as 
a duty binding upon us to publish openly unto the world, that, 

* Wilson's Relation, p. 8. t Wodrow, vol. ii. App. No. 47. 

i Wodrow, voL ii. App. No. 46; % iafamatory VhidieatioD, p. 176. 
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for as much as we are finnly and really purposed not to injurs 
or offend any whomsoeyer, but to pursue the ends of our cove- 
nants, m standing to the defence of our glorious work of refor- 
mation, and of our own lives ; yet (we say) we 4o hereby 
declare unto all, that whosoever stretch forth their hands against 
us, while we are maintaining the cause and interest of Christ 
affainst his enemies, in defence of our covenanted religion, bv 
sheddinff our blood actuallie, either by authoritative commanif- 
ing, such as bloodie counc^ors, (bloodie, we say, intimating 
dearlie by this and the other adjective epithets, an open dis- 
tinction betvirixt the cruel and blood thirstie, and the more sober 
and moderate,) especially that, so called, justiciary, general of 
forces, adjutants, captams, heutenants, and all in civil and 
militarv powers, who make it their work to embrue their hands 
in our blood ; or by obeying such commands, such as bloodie 
militia men, malicious troopers, soldiers, and dragoons ; Uke-. 
wavs such gentlemen and commons, who, through wickedness 
and ill will, ride and run with the foresaid persons to lay search 
for us ; or who deliver up any of us into their hands to the 
spilling of our blood ; by inticm^^ morally, or stirring up ene- 
mies to the taking away of our hves ; such as designed^ and 
purposedly advise, counsell, and incourage them to proceed 
acjamst us to our utmost extirpation, by iiuorming against us 
wickedly, and wittingly, such as viperous and malicious 
bishops and curats, and all such sort of intelligencers, who lof 
out themselves to the effusion of our blood, together with ait 
such as, in obedience to the enemies their commands, at the 
sight of us, raise the hue and cry after us ; yea, and against all 
such, as compearing before the adversaries their courts upon 
their demand, delate us and any who befriend us, to their and 
our extream hazard and suffering : We say, sdl and every 
one of such shall be reputed by us enemies to God and the co- 
venanted work of reformation, and punished as such according 
to our power and the degree of their offence, chiefly if they 
shall continue after the publication of this our declaration, ob- 
stinatly and habitually, with malice to proceed against us any 
of the foresaid ways." *' We are sorry at our very hearts* 
that any of you should chuse such courses, either with bloody 
Doeg to' shed our blood, or with the flattering Zop^t^«s to inform 
persecutors where we are to be found. So we say again, we 
desire you to take warning of the hazard that ye incur by fol-. 
lowing such courses ; for the sinless necessity of self-preserva* 
tion, accompanied with holy zeal for Christ's reigning in ouc 
land and suppressing of proianity, will move us not to let you 
pass unpunished. Call to your remembrance. All that is in 
perril is not lost, and all that is delayed is not forgiven. There- 
fore, expect to be dealt with as ye deal with us, so far as our 
power can reach ; not because we are acted by a sinful spirit 
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of revenge for priTate and personal iniuries; but mainly be- 
cause, by our fall, reformation suffers damage," &c.* 

It is impossible to read these extracts without strong emotiou^ 
of a mingled kind. The first feeling tliat must rise in every in- 
genuous breast, is indignation at the government, which, by it» 
tyrannical and cruel conduct, had driven a sober and religious 
people to such extremities. We cannot but condemn the step 
taken by the sufferers, as calculated, notwithstanding ail their 
qualifications, and in spite of aU the precautions they might 
use, to open a door to lawless bloodshed, and to ^ive encour- 
agement to assassination. At the same time, it is impossible 
to condemn them with great severity, when we reflect th^t 
they were cast out of the protection of law, driven out of the 
pale of society, and hunted like wild beasts, in the woods and 
on the mountains to which they had fled for shelter. It is im- 
possible not to recognise the honestv of their intentions, to per- 
ceive tiie reluctance with which tney took this delicate step^ 
and to be convinced that they had no aesire to defile their hanos 
with the blood even of their persecutors, but aimed principally 
at impressing their minds with a wholesome terror. This end 
w^ in some measure gained : informers w^re terrified, and the 
persecution slackened for some time afler the publication.f 
The only instances in which it is alleged, as far as we recot* 
leet, that it led to murder, were those of two soldiers at Swine 
Abbay, and of the curate of Carsphairn. The last of these 
was publicly disowned and condemned by the Society People.^ 

Finding that several expressions in their declarations were 
misrepresented, and that otners were expressed in a dubious or 
exceptionable form, the general meeting of the Society People 
pubhshed their Injhrmatory VindkaHon. In this document^' 
although there are positions advanced which are not strictly 
consistent, nor are defensible upon the common principles of 
Presbyterians, yet a spirit of candour and moderation is dis- 
played. '^ If in any thing (say the authors of it) we have in 
the manner of managing affairs in reference to the public 
cause, through ignorance or imprudence, jointly miscarried, 
having good designs, and the thing not attended with obsti- 
nacy, our weakness and insufficiency, in the abounding con- 
fusions of these preceding times, (our faithful guides and men 
of understanding by death and otherwise being removed) should 
be compassionately looked upon, and tenderly handled." They 
state that they were not to be understood as claiming, in the 
Sanquhair and Lanark Declarations, the character of formal 
representatives of the nation ; and that in disowning Charles IL 

♦ Informatory Vindication, pp. 186—188 : 159, 160. 

t Wodrow, h. 430. Howie, Faithful GontencKngs. p. 155. 

t Wodrow, ii. 467. Renovation of CoreiMints at Lesmaheiro, p. 61. 
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they did not proceed judicially and authoritatiyely^ but merely 
declared their own pnrate judgment^ refusing to own him as 
standing in a magistratieal relation to them. Their deelaratioB 
of marual war mey explained as directed solely against tha 
tyrant, and those under his authority who bore arms against 
tnem; and as to such as did ''any way strengthen, side with, 
or acknowledge the said tyrant, or any other, in the like ty<- 
rmnny and usurpation, ciiril or ecclesiastical," they declared 
that they would oppose them, not with arms, but by thdr 
" profession, practice, and testimony." They add, " We pod- 
tiyely disown, as horrid murder, the killing of any, because 
of a different persuasion or opinion from us."* About the 
same period they abolished the oath of stency which they had- 
for some time used in their societies, f 

Let it be remembered, that the proceedings which we hare 
detailed took place subsequently to the batde of Bothwell, 
when the feelmgs of the Covenanters had been irritated and 
inflamed by a continued series of shocking and brutal barbari- 
ties. At me period referred to in the Tale of Old Mortality, 
their minds were in a very different state. But we shall grant, 
that the author was at liberty, in forming his likenesses, to 
take into view the character of the objects of persecution after, 
as well as before, the affair of BothwelL We appeal, then, to 
every impartial and intelligent person, if there was any thing 
in the conduct of the Society People to warrant the represen- 
tations which he has given. Where are the ruffians and the 
madmen whom Burley and Mucklewraith resemble 1 Where 
is the transaction that bears the most distant resemblance to the 
horrid scene at Drumshinnen Where are ^e principles that, 
by the help of the utmost insenuity, can be tortured into such 
a construction as to favour that atrocious attempt? And what 
person of candour and of judgment can allege, that those who 
** positively disowned, as horrid murder, the killing erf any 
because of a different persuasion and opinion from them," 
would have conspired to take away the life of such a person 
as Morton 7 We have read of a painter, known by the appel- 
lation of HeUi^ Brue^heU, who accustomed himself so much 
to psdntin^ witches, imps, and devils, that he sometimes made 
but little difference between his human and his infernal figures. 
The best apology we can make for our author is, that having 
been much habituated to the describing of moss troopers, mis- 
anthropes, gypsies, and other beings of a savage or unnatural 
kind, he has oeen insensibly led to impart the qualities, so 
familiar to his mind, to the principal characters in the present 
work. 

* Ii^orqaatorv Vindication, pp. 63 — 68. 
t Howie, Taithfttl ContenSngi, p. KM. 
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We aie persaaded we shall gire pleasure to our readers^ by 
larinff before them the following manly and liberal reflections 
or a tiring author on the transactions which we hare been 
OMsidering. " In the midst of the fiery furnace of persecu- 
tion^ (Baj9 the eloquent Dr. Charters^ in a sermon now pub- 
lished a second time,} men appeared assuming the high cha- 
neter of wimesses for God^ and maintaining it in the face of 
danger and death. Though few in number, liEe the gleaning of 
grapes after the vintage, and a few berries on the top of the outer- 
most bought they lift^ up the fallen standard of religious liberty, 
aad generously devotea themselves. They would swear no 
oaths, subscribe no bonds, take no test, nor yield to any impo- 
sition on conscience. They would not pray for the kmg, be- 
cause that might be constructed as ownmg a title which in 
their judgment he had forfeited ; and they resolved, whatever 
it might cost, to be ingenuous and open, decisive and unem- 
barrassed, both in word and in deed. 'They published a 
seditious declaration, renouncing allegiance to Charles Stewart, 
whom they called, as they for their parts had, indeed, some rea- 
son to esteem him a tyrant'* They testified against all the arbi- 
trary persecuting acts of Charles, and publisned acts of their 
own, disowning the king, excluding the Duke of York, and de- 
<4aring war in defence of their religion and of their lives. The 
avowal of disaffection was the signal of death, and by means 
of mercenary spies and traitors, many of them were seized 
aad executed. They denounced vengeance on the spies, ad- 
monishing both the bloody Doe^ aim flattering Zophites to 
remember, ' All that is in peril is not lost, and all that is de- 
layed is not formven.' Tne coward race were appalled by a 
tkreateningwhicn came from men without falsehood and with- 
out fear. Their bold example attracted congenial spirits, and, 
like the Israelites in E^ypt, the more they were afflicted, the 
more they grew and muluplied. Thev formed mto societies, 
and settled the gpround and nature of tneir testimony. A love 
of tiberty they considered as the national character, which it 
was their duty to maintain and transmit. A defensive war 
against tyranny they justified by the law of nature, and by 
precepts and doctrines in the Bible. To those who objected 
that their testimony was unexampled, they answered, the 
tyranny of the times is also without example : former exam- 
ples arose from the state of things which produced them ; the 
present singular state of things demands a new example to 
after ages. Tyrants formerly used force, but they now demand 
an explicit owning of arbitrary power: the limitations of 
kinffly power is a question which they compel us to decide ; 
and our example may instruct and animate posterity. Such 
— - . — - — 

* Buma's Histoid. 
12* 
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were the prineiplet of those whom Wodrow calls Sockty 
People, from the religious societies into which they wei^t 
formed, and who, from the names of two of their leaders, 
were likewise called Cameronians and Cargillites. If in somA 
instances thev run to extremes, Solomon's sajing will be re- 
membered, Surehf oppnmon imkeUi a wise man mod. Their 
standard on the mountains of Scotland indicated to the yigilant 
eye of William that ^e nation was ripening for a chanjgeu 
rniey expressed what others thought, uttering the indignation 
and the groans of a spirited and oppressed people. Tney inr 
^estigated and taught under the {[uidajice of feeling, the reci- 
procal obligations of kings and sul^ects, the duty of self-defence 
and of resisting tyrants, the generous principle of assisting 
the oppressed, or, in their kmeuage, helpmg the Lard agaimt 
the mighty. These subjects, wnich ha^e be^ investigated by 
philosophers in the closet^ and adorned with eloquence in the 
senate, were then illustrated by m«i of feeling in the field. 
While Loitl Russel, and Sidney, and other enlightened patriots 
in Enj^d, were plotting asamst Charles, from a conviction 
that his right was forfeit^, th< Cameronians in Scotland, un- 
der the same conviction, had the courage to declare war 
affainst him. Both the plotters and the wanriors fell ; but their 
blood watered the plant of renown, and sucoeedmg ages 
have eaten the pleasant ftuit.''* 

There are in tne Tale of Old Mortality > beside what we have 
considered, several things which are deserving of reprdbeoh 
sion. But we chose to enter into a particular examination of 
a few of its misstatements, ra^er than indulge in irefiectioDa 
upon the whole, which bd^ved to have been general, and 
consequ^itly less satisfactory. The charges of mdulging in 
fraud and rapine, of hypocritically ooBeeaUn|; mercenary and 
selfish desi^s under the cloak of zeal for religion, and of em- 
ploying a Jesuitical and wretched casuistry to vindicate such 
practices, which are laid in such a manner as to apply to the 
party at large, we deem so devoid of foundation m history, 
and so contrary to the hnovni ehamcter of the Covenanteis, 
as to be utterly unworthy of serious refutation. The aUega- 
tion that they were of the same persecuting spirit as their 
adversaries, is, we are convinced, equally unfounded ; and we 
intended to have shown at some fenra, that their conduct 
after the Revolution was upon ike whole highly commenda- 
ble, considering the sufferings they had endured ; and that the 
charges of intolerance and persecution brought against some 
of their proceedings, are founded in a great degree upon igno* 
ranoe of the circumstances in which they were placed, and of 
the measures which they opposed. But this oiscuasion we 

* Charters' Sermons^ nn 97% StIH, t7ft> ^tTT. Bdit. 1816. 
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moBt wmire, as it is high time to bring this review to a 
period. 

We flatter ourseWes that we have satisfactorilv establishaA 
the two leading positions that we advanced at the beginning of 
the review— 4he gross partiality which the author has shows 
to the persecutors of the Presbyterians, and the injustice which 
he has done to the objects of persecution. We have produced 
undeniable proo& of the former, in his withholding a just view 
of the seventies and cruelties which they perpetrated, softeniof 
them in the representations which he has given, and exhibiting 
the character of some of the chief oppressors in such a light as 
to recommend them to the admiraUon of his readers. We 
have examined his representation of the Presbyterians or Co- 
venanters, and have found it, in numerous instances, to be 
unfair, false, and grossly exaggerated. Instead of being the 
ignorant, foolish, and violent lanafics which he has held them 
out to be^ we have shown that information was extensively 
diSinad amonz them ; that they were a sober and religious 
people ; that their contendings and sufferings were directed to 
the support of the kindred cause of religion and liberty ; and 
that the instances of extravagance and violence really com- 
mitted, were confined to a few, and extorted by ffrievous and 
insufferable oppression. We have also shown that the work 
is disfigured with profaneness, and that the author has uaed 
freedoms with religion, and the sacred language of tlie Scrip- 
tnres, unjustxfiaUe in any book, but altogether inexcusable in 
one that is intended for popular amusement These faults we 
have exposed with freedom, and sometimes with feelings of 
indignation, but, we trust, without passion or irritation, and 
without the slightest wish to lower the talents or the fame of 
the author, farmer than was unavoidable in doing justice to the 
cause which we were bound to advocate, and to the memonf 
of the men who suffered in its defence. We look on the wont 
which we have reviewed as calculated to produce mischievous 
^ects, by circulating erroneous views of the historv of our 
country, and by insti&inff bad principles into the mintls of the 
ignorant and unwary. The fictitious form in which it is com- 
posed, we consider as serving to aggravate instead of (>xti«nuat« 
mg the offence. To sober statement and argumfutativn die- 
cussion upon any period of our history, or on tlio uitiritii t^ 
those who acted a part in it, from whatever party tliose may 
proceed, we have no objection. But it appears to us tliat there 
IS something extremely presumptuous and assuming in the 
very attempt to select tne characters and proceedings described 
in this Tale as a subject for ridicule and burlesque; as if, in the 
opinion of sensible men of all parties, they were completely 
indefensible, and as if the truth of the facts which the author 
has brought fisrward, and the view which he has takem of: 
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them, were already placed beyond all reasonable doubt or contra- 
diction. We trusty however, that the good sense of our count- 
trvmen, the information which they possess, and the regard 
WAkh they still cherish to the cause of religion and freedom, 
will counteract the poison : and we are not without hopes that 
this attempt may ultimatdy benefit the cause which it threat- 
ened to injure— oy exciting more ^neral attention to the sub- 
ject, and by inducing persons to mquire more accurately into 
the facts of one of the most interesting portions of our national 
history. 

(eNB of RSmW OF THK TALES.) 



REVIEW 

OF THE BRITISH CRITIC'S ATTACK ON THE 
PRECEDING REVIEW OF "TALES OF MY 

LANDLORD." 

CHRISTIAN INSTKUCTOn, JULY 1817. 

It is recorded of Antisthenes, a Greek philosopher, that hear- 
ing one day of his being praised by certain bad men, he ex- 
elaimed, ''Why, what crime have I committed ?'' Had the 
eonductors of the British Critic happened to bestow upon us 
any laudatory epithets, we should certainly have felt as Antis- 
thnies is said to have done, and immediately set about the work 
of self-examination. And, on the same prmciple, we consider 
it as a testimony, — ^so far as the testimony of such writers is 
flood for any thing, — ^to the soundness of our views, when we 
happen to oe the objects of their censure and rebuke. The 
higher their tone of approbation, the worse in general should 
we be disposed to think of ourselves ; the severer their animad- 
versions, and the more vulgar their abuse, the greater reason 
do we find to be satisfied with our sentiments, and our con- 
duct: — so that, hereafter, they may know exactly how to 
wound and how to gratify our teelings. Indeed, so completely 
erroneous do we deem them on the subjects of ecdesiasticsd 
government, evangelical religion, and practical piety, that such 
books, relating to these, as they condemn, we are generally 
disposed to purchase or to recommend. And this rule we 
should uniformly observe, were it not that they are sometimes 
as stupid as they are heretical; and talk highly of those publi- 
cations, which, on their o\trn professed principles, they should 
ridicule and vituperate. According; to them, baptism and re- 
Ifisnaration axe tM same; justification by fiuth only is a ^ts 
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delusion; Bible societies are destnicti?e of all religion and 
^ood order ; missions to the heathen indicate nothing but fans' 
Ucism and folly ; saltation out of the Episcopal church is next 
to impossible; zeal for the Qospel, and for vital godliness, ii 
the most ridiculous and the most dangerous of all possibi* 
things ; schools where children are taught to read any othw 
booBB^ or to learn any other catechism^ Irat those sanctioned br 
the Churchy and by the bishops, are nests of disaffection aod 
sedition ; and every one who dares to resist even the most an- 
principledj oppressive, and bloody tyrant, provided he be m 
legitimate sovereign^ and the head of me Church, is a traitor to 
the cause of truth and good government, and a contemner of 
the Scriptural doctrine of passive obedience and nonresistance, 
and deserves to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. By men 
of such principles we must always reckon it an honour to be 
attacked ; and we be^ leave to return the editors of the British 
Critic OUT warmest thanks for that distinguished mark of di»« 
approbation which they have graciously conferred upon us. 

Their article professes to review a pamphlet written, by a 
member of the Scotish bar, in vindication or the Presbyterians 
and Covenanters, against the aspersions of the author of Taie$ 
of my Landlord, But this is evidently a mere pretence for 
fetching a blow at the Christian Instructor. Indeed, we heard 
that such a thins^ was in a state of preparation ; and that it was 
a matter of solemn deliberation among the writer and hit 
friends, whether it should appear in a separate work, or ffo to 
swell tlie pages and amuse the readers of the British Critio. 
After weighing the advantages and disadvantages of both sides 
of the question, our sapient friends have wisely resolved to 
consign it to the latter. We say wisely, for in truth it would 
have had no chance of standing by itself even for one hoar; 
and then it corresponds most marvellously with the trash that 
is lodged monthly in the oblivious pa^es of that oblivious jour* 
nal. There was wisdom in this choice ; but we do not think 
that so much wisdom has been shown in noticing us at alL 
For what could be expected from the attempt, but a more ex- 
tensive publicity to our magazine, — ^which, in the judgment 
of these persons, is very obscure, and very unworthy, — and a 
very general conviction, that the High Cnurch Episcopalians 
have been galled beyond ordinary measure by our critique on 
the profane and slanderous TaUaf Here, afiniin, we thank 
them. We are bettered in our reputation by tneir injudicious 
interference ; and we are malicious enough to enjoy the morti^ 
fication and the misery which they seem to feel from the 
merited castigation that their party has received. Nor mast 
we forget to express our gratitude for the manner in which 
they have contrived to execute the repljr. In point of litem* 
tnre, historical knowledge, argument, fairness, and temper, it 
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ii exceedin^y like its felbws in the Irtish Critic; that is to 
My^ it is exceedinflly bad and foolish : and sure we are, that 
ikose who are reafly attached to the cause which it affects to 
adyocate, and are ^fted with an ordinary portion of discern^ 
ment and sense, will deplore the appearance of such a feeble 
and disgusting paper^ and be ready to deprecate, with all their 
heart, the assistance of friends wno have nothing to reconob- 
Bftend them but their zeaL 

The British Critic is not contented with assailing our review 
of the Tales, This would not have answered the purposes of 
kis malignity, nor gratified the bitterness of his resentment. 
He must get at the author, that he may have an opportunity 
of relieving himself from the irksome task of reasoning, by 
dealing out those common-places and vulgarities of personal 
abuse, which flow so naturally from weak and wicked minds* 
Accordingly, he tells the public^ that the writer of the article 
which has offended him so greatly is Dr. M'Crie. We do not 
mean to deny, and we do not mean to acknowledge, the accu- 
racy of his statement. But, supposing it to be true, what then ? 
Is it any discredit to our work that the author of the Life of 
Smox snould conuribute to its support? Was the review of the 
3Viles unworthy of his learned and intelligent pen ? Has he 
any reason to be ashamed of it? Or is it hkely to be less read^ 
and less regarded, and less useful, because his name is attached 
to it in public estimation ? Certainly not. But when we ask^ 
If it was decorous, or manly, in the British Critic to bring for- 
ward this allegation, in order to make the use of it that he has 
done ? the same answer cannot be given. We say it was most 
unmanly and indecorous,~-quite, indeed, in the style and cha- 
racter of that work, but neither consistent with good manners, 
nor with common fairness. We, too^ could name the author 
of the review in which this violation of decency occurs ; and, 
were he named, our readers would probably anticipate nothing 
good from him on the subject of Scotish history, nor, indeed, 
on any other subject which required thinking and research ; 
and, truly, if the article before us be a specimen of his attain- 
ments and his capacity, their anticipations would have been 
perfectly correct. We have always classified him among the 
weak; but never, till now, did we think him so very weak, 
and withal so very much inclined to be mischievous. We 
really pity him, for he must have suffered greatly in the pro- 
dnction of this critical child of his ; and, after all his labour 
^nd pain, to bring forth such a rickety, ugly, loathsome bant- 
ling ! It is enoueh to mortify even a stupider man than he.^ 
If be roust be employed in scribbling, let him confine himself 
to writinff in some half-bred newspaper against Bible Societies, 
and the freedom of the press, and religious zeal. Or, if he wLQ 
aspire lo something greater, then we advise him to set hima^ 
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10 the acquisition of more vigour than he jet possesses. W« 
make no attempt to care him of his merciless toryism in church 
and state. In this rt*.spect he is hopeless; and, therefore, w« 
dismiss him from the hospital of mental and moral distempera 
as an incurable. But for the sake of his respectability, erea 
in this Tiewy we admonish him to go to his travels. Let him 
repair to Rome for the health of his religious principles, whiek 
seem to be dying of mere imbecility, and there, perhaps, in 
Gk. Peter's^ he may get some tonic for his bigotry. In return- 
ing home^ he may take Paris in his way; and being introduced* 
by some hanger on, to the French court, he will improve hit 
relish for persecution, and get a fresh stimulus to eulogize the 
Bourbon dynasty at the expense of piety and truth. And thea 
he should not fail, as soon as he arrives in England, to call on 
the editors of the British Critic, under whose directions he msf 
manufacture an article either against us, or against any other 
persons he pleases to select, to show how vastl]^ his continental 
trip has contributed to the invigoration of his intellect as a 
writer in that journal. 

But^ though we could name the author of the review, wa 
shall not stoop so low as to imitate his example. As a Hiffh 
Church Episcopalian he is proud; but in him pride has its 
usual accompaniment — meanness : and, Scotch Presbyterians 
though we be, we hate the one and despise the other, and grant 
to our opponent the exclusive property of both. Nor do wa 
even intend to enter the lists with him on the general subject 
which is at issue between us. He has advanced nothing that 
can make the least impression on any mind which is not at 
poorly furnished as his own ; and to labour for the illumination 
of such impervious creatures, is at once an irksome and a use* 
less task. All that we propose to do is, with very great 
brevity, to §ive a few specimens of the manner in which tha 
British Critic has acted his part in the controversy. 

Of the critic's personality and unfairness to Dr. M*Crie, tha 
following may be given as a melancholy proof: **We have a 
latent suspicion of the cause of the Doctor's enmity against 
the BritiJi Critic ; he owes us a grudge for our review of his 
Lift of John Knox.'* " The story has reached London, that 
he suppressed some part of the evidence in the city records of 
Eldin burgh, submitted to his inspection^ by which the moral 
character of Knox is affected." *' The man is certainly able ) 
but as certainly he wants temper," &c., &c. As to the review 
of the Life of Knox, we believe the author never expected any 
thing from the British Critic but ignorant assertion and con- 
temptible abuse ; and surely he has not been disappointed. He 
had no reason to be afraid of any assault that a journal of so 
little estimation in the literary world was capable of makings 
H» appeak to better, judges; and even his caiumniatois must 
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be senaiUe* though they haye not the manliness to avow it, 
ihat it stands higher than any modern work on history in the 
opinion of all ti^ose who are best qualified to decide upon its 
merits. '* The story that has reached London" is quite worthy 
of the pen that has attempted to give it circulation ; or rather^ 
we are inclined to suspect, that has actually invented it for the 
occasion. Were we disposed to adopt his own style, which, 
indeed, is very appropriate when applied to himself, we 
should reply, JUetUtm impttdeniiamme. But, without copying 
his Billingsgate phraseology, we must be allowed to say, that 
it is not consistent with the possession of common honesty to 
bring forward such a groundless and wicked report, (if it really 
be a report,) in order to discredit Dr. M*Crie as an historian. 
It is very much like the way in which Claverhouse would 
have settled the controversy. Any sort of evidence, or no evi- 
dence at all, will do to condemn a Scotch Presbyterian. The 
critic allows him ability ; but how ungracious is the manner of 
this act of condescension on the part of his High Mightiness ! 
" The man is certaiulv able !'' The old story, we suppose*, 
has been dwelling on tne critic's mind. Charles II. that wise 
and immaculate head of the Episcopalian Church, was of 
opinion, that Presbyterianism is not a religion for gentlemen. 
Indeed, it is not a religion for such gentlemen as either 
Charles II. or the British Critic. But cannot the critie be con- 
sistent with himself even for one minute? Weak intellects are 
seldom consistent, and so it fares with him. Of this '^ man," 
who is certainly able, he says in another place, " We take our 
leave of the Christian Instructor, (t. s. Dr. M*Cne,) with 
much less respect (just as if any body cared about his re* 
spect!) for his temper than for his talents ; not much, indeed, 
lor either ;" and then, in the next sentence, he recurs to his 
former sentiments, and adds, ^ The Ldfe of Enox displays 
ability and research." This talker about talent and temper 
does not seem to know his own mind. 

The critie tells us, in the exercise of his consummate wi»- 
dom, that *' the clergy of Scotland have almost as little in com- 
mODt and quite as little to do with the Covenanters, as the 
Episcopalians have." And, again, he repeats this marvellous 
statement, by saying, that ^' it is a libel on the Church of Scot- 
land, in which he never can concur, to say, that her principles 
are those of the Covenanters.'* It is the first time we have 
observed any reluctance on the part of the High Church 
Episcopalians to libel the Church ot Scotland, and that Church 
is certainly indebted to them for this symptom of nascent 
liberality and forbearance. How long it may last, or hoW 
far it may be carried, we pretend not to divine ; but if it has 
nothing better to nourish it than the knowledge of this critie, 
we fear it may not see the winter. If he means, that we de 
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not coyenant as the Corenaaten did, he is right; but alas! 
this is nothing to his purpose, ualess he means to say, that the 
Covenanters had no principle but that one of covenantiog. 
We dare say that the critic, whose ignorance is on a par with 
bis presumption and his violence, did not intend to convey any 
other statemeoL But, as some readers may charitably give 
liim more credit for understanding than he deserves, and 
suppose him to be at all acquainted with his subject, we b^ 
leave to remind them, that the principles of the Covenanters 
and of the Church of Scotland at present are exactly the 
Bame. The standards of doctrine and of discipline to which 
we adhere, were the standards to which they adhered. And 
the only material difference between us is this, that we do not 
now think it necessary (though many of our Presbyterian 
brethren do^ to enter into a covenant, whose original purpose 
was to mamtain the principles and rights, common to them 
nnd to us, against the attempts of popery, prelacy, and that 
usual accompaniment of both, pohtical despotism. When 
the critic again addresses himself to this subject, we hope he 
will exhibit a little more discrimination and common sense. 

The critic is very angry with us for quoting Bishop Burnet, 
and considering him an excellent authority when it suits our 
purpose, and leavinj^ him out of the question when he makes 
agamst us. Now, 5 this critic had any brains at all, he could 
not fail to see the principle on which we have acted, and if he 
had any ingenuousness, he could not fail to acknowledge, that 
it is a principle perfectly sound, and universally admitted in 
cases of evidence. But not being gifted in either of these re- 
spects, he declaims against us for partiality, and seems to flat- 
ter himself that he has triumphed. Well, he has triumphed, 
but it is without a victory ; for we beg leave to instruct him, 
that Bishop Burnet had strong ruling prdudices against the 
Covenanters, and could not, therefore, be deemed a fair or ad- 
missible witness against them; but that when he said any 
thing in their favour, or, what is much the same in this case, 
against their opponents and oppressors, we may be sure, not 
only that it was true, but that ne could have told a great deal 
more to the same effect, had he been as friendly to the one side 
as to the other. Now, we do hope and expect, that the critic 
will read this lesson, and profit by it in all time coming. 

Nothinff has amused us more m the course of reading the 
article before us, than the easy and unblushing hardihood with 
which its author sets down me grossest mistatements of his- 
torical facts. Did this arise from mere clownish ignorance we 
could only be amused; but it is impossible to believe that ^^ the 
man'' does not know a little more of the events about which he 
pretends to speak, and then his mistatements assume the 
chancter of uuaehoods: and every body knows what we ought 
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to thinks though it may be difficult to detennine what we ou^t 
to My^ of a writer who deals in such commodities. Our 
readers will require no apology for this language^ when we 

SVe them a few of the facts on which we found our charge, 
ecording to the critic, " It cannot now be questioned, that tne 
Episcopalians were the majority , and the large majority at the 
period of the Revolution." " The Covenanters were always 
me ag:gressors." " Episcopacy was restored by Charles II. m 
the mildest and least ostentatious form possible.'' " And Arch- 
hishop Sharpe was not a traitor to the Presbyterians; he exe- 
eated the commission received from them with fildelity and 
zeal. He was neither a bad nor a bloody-minded man ; and 
the very circumstances of his death, his conduct, his language 
at that awful and unexpected moment of extreme agony, (most 
distinctly authenticated,) prove, that he had a d^p sense of re- 
ligion, and a fair hope in his death." The man who can de- 
liberately palm such mendacious representations upon his 
readers as facts, is not to be trusted in any thing ^ and we add 
.n his own language, that " we have nothing in common with 
that man, and would not willingly sit in his company." 

The writers to whom our critic refers as authority in the 
case of the Covenanters, are such as we should have expected 
him to select. We have Bishop Guthrie's Memoirs, the long 
Declaration of Charles I., Sir George M'Kenzie's Vindication 
of the Government in Scotland during the reign of King 
Charles II., Dr. Sage, Dr. Munro, and certain others of the 
same stamp, " all honourable men," great lovers of religion 
and civil liberty, and great haters of oppression, torture, and 
dragonading ! And by such authors as these the controversy 
respecting our Presbyterian forefathers is to be determined I ! 
The critic has not mentioned among his authorities a book 
which he gravely referred to in his review of the Tales of my 
Landlord, and wnich we strongly suspect has been uppermost 
in his mind on the present occasion. We allude to " Scotch 
Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed." Probably he was afraid 
of again bringing this before the public, lest, by a very natural 
association, it might have reminded them of the display which 
" the importunity and insolence of the British Critic" com- 
pelled us to give of Episcopalian Eloquence in our Number 
for Febiuary last. But still we see enough to convince us that 
it is to him in the present instance what it is to all High Churci: 
Episcopalians, in similar cases, his Bible, his text book, hi 
vade mecum. We have often wondered how any man wh 
has a shadow of pretension to piety, decency, or common goc 
manners, can ever think or speak without utter abhorrence c 
that impure and blasphemous publication — hatched in tJ 
bosom of some one who must have been of the most profligr 
description, and no more connected with the defence of ^ 
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copacy than its foolish and unprincipled advocates have per- 
versely made it. The critic says nothing of this work, but he 
can say with matchless effrontery, " We have now in our 
hands, ' An Answer to the Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence, in 
three parts,' of which the calumnies are frequently too bad 
even for perusal, and so detestably indecent as to render quota- 
tion impossible." We have read both, and so has he; but if 
he has any moral sense remaining, he must confess, that bad 
as they both are, the original pamphlet is infinitely worse than 
the answer, and that the former set the example which the 
latter has followed at a great distance. As the Presbyterian 
Eloquence is such a favourite with certain of our opponents, 
we must really beg them to consider the specimens of Episco- 
palian Eloquence which we have submitted to their perusal; 
and we assure them, in addition, that in the course of our 
reading, we have met with other specimens so exceedingly 
gross, that nothing to be compared with them is to be found in 
the pages of Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence, and that we will 
venture to say, not a magazine, nor newspaper, nor ballad in 
the United Kingdom would dare to insert them. 

The critic has contrived to foist into his article, as usual, the 
French Revolution, and Carnot, and Buonaparte, and the St. 
Helena Manuscript, and Cash man the Sailor, and the Lud- 
dites — all which is of course coupled with an insinuation that 
we are friends to revolution and anarchy, and has at least the 
effect of convincing us, that the author is in the habit of scrib- 
bling for a tory newspaper, and is tolerably well paid for his 
trash. But we really cannot afford to be detained longer in 
exposing his delinquencies ; but we cannot conclude without 
noticing one point in which we agree with him. How he has 
happened to stumble upon the following sentiment we cannot 
conjecture; but it is really good; and we must suppose that 
the critic has had his eye upon the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, as bearing some resemblance to the tyrannical 
measures adopted by the Stuarts in the days of the Solemn 
League and Covenant. " We would warn kings and courtiers," 
says he, " were they within the reach of our warning voice, 
rthat is, would they be wise enough to listen to good counsel,) 
that when they long and obstinately exceed the bounds of mo- 
deration, justice, and law, the people will probably revolt, and, 
if they succeed, their rulers will fall unpitied," 



THE END. 
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